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PREFACE. 



Sometime during the past summer, the Rev. Dr. Hoge, of 
Ohio, wrote to one of his friends in Philadelphia, stating 
that a work was greatly needed, which should give a dis- 
tinct account of the character of the present controversies 
in our church. He conceived that in order to the proper 
exhibition of the subject, the documentary history of the 
formation of the first presbytery, of the adopting act, of the 
great schism, of the union of the two synods, and of the 
formation of our present constitution, should be clearly pre- 
sented to the public. The gentleman to whom this letter 
was addressed submitted it to a meeting of clergymen and 
laymen, who all concurred in the opinion that such a work 
ought to be prepared,, and united in requesting the under- 
signed to undertake the task. A request from such a 
source the writer did not feel at liberty to decline. He 
soon found that the work was far more extensive than was 
at first supposed. If the documentary history of the lead- 
ing events connected with the origin and progress of our 
church, was to be given at all, it was clearly right that it 
should be done in the best manner the materials at com- 
mand would allow. These materials, though in some 
respects very defective, were ascertained to be too nume- 
rous and too important to be compressed within the limits 
of a pamphlet. The plan was, therefore, enlarged, and the 
writer was led to undertake a general review of the history 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. The 
design of the work is to exhibit the true character of our 
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church, to show on what principles it was founded and 
governed; in other words, to exhibit historically its consti- 
tution, both as to doctrine and order. He has, therefore, 
ventured to call the work " A Constitutional History of the 
Presbyterian Church." His readers will not expect more 
than this title promises. To trace the rise and progress of 
our church in different parts of the country; to detail the 
controversies, struggles, revivals, and declensions which 
have attended its course, is a work far too extensive for 
the time or resources of the present writer. It is indeed 
greatly to be desired that some competent person would 
undertake the task. If this cannot be done, it would be 
comparatively easy for different persons to collect and 
arrange the rapidly perishing materials of the history of 
our church in those portions of the country with which 
they are most familiar. Such a history for Virginia and 
the Southern States; another for Kentucky and the West; 
and another for the middle States, could not fail to be 
instructive and interesting. No one who has not attended 
to the subject can be aware of the necessity of this work's 
being done soon, if it is to be done at all. Every year 
carries with it into forgetfulness the knowledge of impor- 
tant facts. Much has already been lost, which the men of 
the last generation might have preserved. It is our duty 
to save as many of the memorials of the past as we can, 
for the sake of those who come after us. 

Recent events have led to various speculations on the 
origin and constitution of our church. It has been said, 
that we owe our ecclesiastical existence to Congregational- 
ists; that the condition of ministerial communion among 
us was assent to the essential doctrines of the Gospel; and 
that the presbyterian form of government which our 
fathers adopted was of a very mitigated character*. As 
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these statements relate to the fundamental principles of our 
ecclesiastical compact, they deserve to be investigated. 
To ascertain how far we are indebted for existence as a 
church to Congregationalists, the writer was led to inquire 
what foundation was laid for a Presbyterian Church in the 
character of the early settlers of our country. This inquiry 
was extended so far as to form an introductory chapter by 
itself, which may be considered as too long if viewed in 
relation to the contents of the present number. It is 
hoped, however, that this objection will not be considered 
of much weight, if the probable extent of the whole work 
be taken into view. The next subject of investigation was 
the actual character of our church before the year 1729, as 
far as it can be learned from its history and records. This 
required an examination into the origin of our early con- 
gregations and ministers, and into the standard of doctrine 
and form of government which they adopted. As to the 
first of these points, great difficulty has been experienced 
in gaining satisfactory information. The reader has the 
results of as thorough a search as the circumstances of the 
writer permitted him to make. The exhibition of the form 
of government was comparatively an easy task; since the 
records of the original presbytery and synod furnished the 
materials on which the decision of that question must be 
made. 

The third chapter contains the review of our history 
from 1729 to 1741. As the act by which the Westminster 
Confession of Faith was adopted by the synod as their 
standard of doctrine, was passed in 1729, this seemed to be 
the proper place to exhibit in full the testimony furnished 
by the records, not only as to the true interpretation of that 
act, but as to the condition of ministerial communion in 
the Presbyterian Church. 
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It is intended, should God permit, to continue, in a 
second number, this history from 1741 to 1789. Tliis will 
require an exhibition of the causes of the great schism, an 
investigation of the doctrinal and constitutional questions 
involved in that controversy, and of the principles on 
which the church was settled at the time of the union of 
the two synods. Whether the work shall be continued 
in a third number, embracing a review of our history from 
the formation of the General Assembly to the present time, 
must depend on circumstances over which the writer has 
no control. 

The author is bound to acknowledge his obligations to 
Dr. Green and to Dr. John McDowell, for allowing hinv 
access to records and documents in their possession. The 
former of these gentlemen as chairman of the committee 
appointed some years ago to write the history of the 
church, had received from various sources, a great number 
of short sketches of the history of particular congregations 
and presbyteries. Of these documents much use has been 
made in the investigation of the origin of our early 
churches. They are referred to, in the subsequent pages, 
as authority under the general title of MS History. 

CHARLES HODGE. 

Princeton^ March^ 1839. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Recent division of the Presbyterian Church. — Distinctive opinions of the two 
parties. — American Presbyterianism essentially the same with that of Scot- 
land, and of the French Protestants. — Sources of knowledge of the early 
character of our Church. — Obscurity of its early history. — Presbyterian set* 
tiers of this country. — I. The Puritans. — ^The English Puritans were ge. 
nerally Presbyterians. — ^Many of those who came to this country werQ 
Presbyterians. — ^Their settlements out of New England. — II. The Dutch — 
their settlements. — III. The Germans. — IV. The French Protestants.— 
V. Scotch and Irish. — ^The persecutions of the Scotch under Charles I, 
and II. — ^The settlements of the Scotch and Irish in this country « — Con- 
clusion. 

The controversies which have so long agitated the Pres- 
byterian Church, have, at length, resulted in its separation. 
It would not be easy to state, in a manner satisfactory to 
both parties, the points of difference between them. It 
may, however, be said, without offence, that the one party 
is in favour of a stricter adherence to the standards of the 
church, as to doctrine and order, than the other. On the 
one hand, it has been contended that the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith was adopted as the Confession of the Pres- 
byterian Church only in a very qualified manner, and that 
the proper condition of ministerial communion is nothing 
more than agreement in those points, which are ^^ essential 

2 
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and necessary in doctrine, worship, or government"* As 
it regards church order, it is said that American Presbyte- 
rianism is something very different from the Scottish sys- 
tem; that our higher judicatories have only judicial and 

I Dr. HiO, after quoting the mdoptmg act of 1729, in which the Imngoage 
quoted in the text occora, exclaims, ** noble, generousJiearted Preabjteiian 
ftthera !** And in commenting upon Dr. Green** strictures npon that act, he 
asks, ** Does my renerable friend admit of no distinction between essential 
and non-essential doctrines of the Gospel 7 And does he beliere that every 
word, and erery sentence in oar Confession of Faith contains essential doc- 
trine 7 This is not the old divinity we were taught in olden times. If I 
mistake not, our present Confession of Faith does the same in amount (See 
Book of Discipline, ch. t. sec 13, 14, 15.) * Heresy and schism may be of 
such a nature as to infer deposition; but errors ought to be carefuUy consid- 
eredf whether they tirike at the otfois of religion^ and are industriously 
spread; or whether they arieefrom the weakuem tfthehunum understandings 
and art not likely to do muck injuryJ* ** From this it appears that Dr. Hill 
considers the **ad(^)ting act," and our present constitution as requiring noth- 
ing m<vc than agreement in the essential doctrines of the GospeL 

Thk CiifcnvNATi JouKRAi. coutaius a series of articles on the early history of 
oar Church, the ninth number o£ which embraces a long extract from a let- 
ter by Dr. Halsey, published in 1836. In that letter Dr. Halsey endeavours 
to show that the conditional adopticm of the Confessioo of Faith is ** the dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of our Church — an avowed standard principle.** What 
degree of latitude (^construction, ought, in his judgment, to be allowed, may 
be learned from the following passage. ** They (t. e. our &thers) believed 
tfiat visible union and communicm among Christians, was a divinely ap- 
pointed duty, and they laboured to fulfil it on such terms as did not merge 
Christian character. What was essential to this they maintained^ what was 
not essential they treated accordingly ; leaving us an example thai we should 
follow their steps.** That this relates to ministerial communion is evident 
from the whole drift of the letter, and from what immediately follows the pas- 
sage just cited. ** It may be asked how this distinctive peculiarity of our 
Church should ever be lost to the sight of her members 7 The history of our 
Church supplies the answer. In the hostilities of 1741, the * old side* in Phi- 
ladelphia, became possessed of the original records, which became sequester- 
ed. The original *■ wAoptXng act* lived but in tradition, and the reproaches of 
adversaries. Meanwhile, those who questioned its propriety, taught their 
own Tiews of * the adopting act,* representing it absohite not oooditioiiaL** 
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advisory powers; that is, the right to hear and decide ap- 
peals, complaints, and references, and to give advice; that 
•the General Assembly, especially, is nothing but an appel- 
late court and advisory council; that our several courts 
are, as to their existence and action, entirely independent 
of each other.^ It is asserted that ^< Congregationalism 
was the basis of Presbyterianism in this country." And 
that << had Congregationalists never entered the field be- 
yond the bounds of New England, Presbyterianism would 
scarcely have existed in this country, except in name.^ 
It is not to be supposed, however, that all the brethren 
who are now considered as " New School" adopt, to their 
full extent, either of the extreme opinions above stated. 

On the other side, it is contended that our church, ever 
since it had a constitution at all, has been strictly Calvin- 
istic in doctrine, and purely presbyterian in government; 
that is, that such were the requirements of the judicatories 
of the Church. The condition of ministerial communion 
was not merely agreement in the essential doctrines of the 
Gospel, but the adoption of that system of doctrine which 
is contained in the Westminster Confession and Catechisms. 
A great distinction has always been made between minis- 
terial and Christian communion. We are bound to regard 
and treat as Christians, all whom, in the judgment of char- 
ity, we believe to be the children of God. Accordingly, 
assent to the Westminster Confession of Faith is not re- 
quired of the private members of the church; nor are pri- 
vate Christians subjected to discipline for any error not re- 
garded as subversive of Christianity. But of those who 
aspire to be teachers or rulers in the church much more 

I See Presbyterianism, by a member of the New York Bar. The Ame- 
rican Biblical Repository, July, 1838. See also Dr. Hill's paper No. 2, on 
the Great Schism. 
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has been required. It is not enough that such should be 
Christians. They must be sound in the faith. To secure 
this end^ the church has required their assent to her doc-< 
trinal standards as containing the system of doctrines 
taught in the word of God. And by system of doctrine^ 
according to the lowest standard of interpretation, has been 
imderstood the Calvinistic system as distinguished from all 
others. There are indeed many, whose views of subscrip- 
tion are such, that they could not adopt the Confession of 
Faith, unless they were able to receive every distinct pro- 
position which it contains. This may be right; but it is 
believed that no attempt has ever been made to enforce 
the discipline of the church against any individual who 
was not believed to reject some of the distinctive features 
of the Calvinistic system as contained in our Confession. 

With regard to church order, it is contended that our 
church adopted from the beginning, and has ever continued 
to exercise that form of government which had been pre- 
viously adopted in Scotland, Ireland, Holland, and among 
the protestants of France. This system was every where, 
in all its distinctive and essential features, the same. ^ It 
required the government of individual congregations to be 

> See " The Form of Presbyterian Church Government, agreed upon by 
the Aseembly of Divines at Westminster; examined and approved, Anno 
1645, by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland,** &c. In this di- 
rectory it is declared, that the ordinary and perpetual officers of the church 
are pastors, teachers, and other church governors and deacons. 

** In a single congregation there ought to be one at least, both to labour in 
word and doctrine, and to rule. It is also requisite that there should be 
others to join in government. 

** It is lawful, and agreeable to the word of God, that the cfiurch be governed 
by several sorts of Assemblies ; which are congregational, classical, and syno- 
dicaL 

^ It is lawful, and agreeable to the word of God, that the several Assemblies 
before-mentioned have power to convene, and call before them any person 
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vested in the pastor and elders^ and not in the brotherhood. 
It required the association of several particular churches 
under one presbytery, composed of ministers and elders. 
It provided for provincial and national synods, composed of 
delegates from the lower courts, and recognised as belong- 
ing to synods, the authority of review and control, and the 
right to set down rules for the government of the church. 

When it is said that we adopted the Scottish system, the 
expression is used in its ordinary and proper acceptation. 

within their seyeral bounds, whom the ecclesiastical business which is before 
them doth concern. 

** They have power to hear and determine such causes and differences as do 
orderly come before them. 

** It b lawftil, and agreeable to the word of God, that all the said Assemblies 
have some power to dispense church censures. 

**Synodical Assemblies may lawfiilly be of several sorts, as provincial, na- 
tional, and oecumenical. 

** It is lawful, and agreeable to the word of God, there should be a subordina^ 
tion of congregational, classicaly provincial, and national assemblies, for the 
government of the church." 

These few extracts from the Westminster Directory, will serve to show the 
nature of the Scottish and English system of Presbyterianism. The French 
system was just the same. In the discipline of the ReformedX^iurches of 
France, it is said, 

** In every church there shall be a consistory composed of persons who shall 
have the government of it : viz. pastors and elders." 

For the union of churches, it provides that there shall be colloquies or 
classes f formed by the authority of the provincial synod, and composed of the 
ministers and an elder from each church. 

The authority of the classis is subject to that of the provincial synod, and 
that of the consistory to the classis. 

The provincial synod is a ccmvention of the ministers of a province, to- 
gether with one elder^ or at most two, chosen by each consistory. 

The national synod, it is provided, may consist of deputies, ministers, and 
elders, in equal proportions, chosen by the provincial synods. 

The national synod shall have power to decide definitively on all ecclesi- 
astical matters. 
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When two countries or two churches are said to have the 
iame system of government, it is not implied that they have 
the same laws in all their details. We, for example, have 
some rules about the reception of foreign ministers, the 
forms of process, statistical reports, &c., which are peculiar 
to ourselves. The Church of Scotland has a multitude of 
rules relating to tithes, patronage, &c., which arise out of 
its peculiar circumstances. So, also, the French Churches 
have rules about schools and colleges which may not be 
found in the Scottish books. Still the Church of Scotland con- 
siders itself as adopting the same system of discipline as the 
protestants of France, and no authority is more frequently 
quoted by Scotch writers than the Ratio Disciplinae of the 
French churches. The question is not about any particular 
laws or rules, but about principles of government. Are 
our courts <^as to their existence and action entirely inde- 
pendent of each other''? Are the acts of our synods, when 
not judicial, merely advisory? or have our judicatories the 
right to set down rules for the government of the church? 
The power claimed for Synods, using the word in its ge- 
neral sense, is nothing more than what, in express terms, is 
said to belong to them in the Confession of Faith. It is by 
no means an unlimited power. It relates merely to mat- 
ters of government; for all legislative powers in "matters 
of religion,'' or in things affecting the conscience, our church 
has, with one voice, uniformly disclaimed. It is, moreover, 
restricted by our present constitution within very narrow 
limits, much narrower than those within which our old 
Synods were accustomed to moye. It is in the sense thus 
explained, it is maintained, that our church did, from the 
beginning, adopt the Scottish system of government, and 
lias maintained it ever since. It is difficult to know what 
is meant, when it is said, " the presby terian systems of the 
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French Huguenots and of South Britain, were much more 
mild tlian those of Holland and Scotland, where they had 
the civil authority to protect them and enforce their enact* 
ments/' ^ Such remarks are frequently made. It is said 
that we adopted a system more allied to the mild form of 
presbyterianism prevalent among some of the Reformed 
Churches, than to that of Scotland. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that French Presbyteri- 
anism was more mild than that of Scotland, as would abun- 
dantly appear from a review of Quick's " Synodicon, or the 
Acts, Decisions, Decrees, and Canons of those famous na- 
tional councils of the Reformed Churches in France.'' 
There were twenty-nine of these. Synods held at irregular 
intervals, in the course of a hundred years, as permission 
could be obtained from the government. The first was 
held in 1559, the last in 1659. The revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, of course, put a stop to all such assemblies, and 
consummated that long train of persecutions, by which the 
Reformed Churches in France were nearly extirpated. It 
is said, that in ten years two hundred thousand French pro- 
testants suffered martyrdom, and about seven hundred thou- 
sand were driven from the kingdom. Few portions of the 
Christian church have higher claims on the sjrmpathy and 

1 Dr. Hill's Historical Sketches, No. '7. The systems were however the 
same. The Scotch adopted and ratified the form of goyermnent matured in 
South Britain, and which was there for a time established. Neal, in his His- 
tory of the Puritans, says, it may not be improper to set before the reader in 
one view, **the discipline which was settled in the Kirk of Scotland and sub- 
sists at this time." He then gives a view of the system which would suit the 
Presbyterianism of Holland, of France, or of this country, just as well as that 
of Scotland, omitting, of course, mere matters of detail, as the number of 
parishes, presbyteries, and synods, the ratio of representation, the right of the 
Universities to send members to the Assembly, &c. As to all essential mat- 
ters, the system is as much French and American its it is Scottish. See vol. iii. 
p. 381. 
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respect of protestants than the Refonned Chnrches of 
France. They were, however, rigidly Calvinistic, and strict- 
ly presbyterian, and those who do not respect these charac- 
teristics, cannot respect them. Some idea of the kind of 
presbyterianism which prevailed in France, may be gather- 
ed from the following facts. The provincial synods were 
obliged to furnish their deputies to the national sjrnod, with 
a commission in these terms: <^ We promise before Crod to 
submit ourselves imto all that shall be concluded and deter- 
mined in your Holy Assembly, to obey and execute it to the 
utmost of our power ; being persuaded that Grod will pre- 
side among you, and lead you by his Holy Spirit into all 
truth and equity by the rule of his word, for the good and 
edification of his Church, to the glory of his great name ; 
which we humbly beg of his Divine Majesty in our daily 
prayers.*' Quick, voL L p. 478. On the next page is 
the following record: "The Confession of Faith of these 
Reformed Churches in the kingdom of France, was read 
word by word, from beginning to the end, and approved in 
all its articles by all the deputies, as well for themselves as 
for their provinces that sent them, and all of them sware for 
themselves and provinces, that they would teach and 
preach it, because they believed that it did perfectly agree 
with the word of Gk)d ; and they would use their best endea- 
vour, that as it had been hitherto, so it should be evermore 
received and taught in their churches and provinces.*' This 
Confession contains forty articles, and occupies nine folio 
pages; and when it is remembered that it was drawn up 
by Calvin, it may be conceived what doctrines it contains. 
It became the custom to have the Confession read and re- 
adopted at every national sjrnod. The record is nearly in 
the same form every time; it was read "word by word, 
and re-examined in every particular point and article ;" and 
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the deputies " swore" or " protested*^ for themselves and 
principals, " to live and die in this faith.'' 

That the French churches agreed with those of Holland 
in doctrine and discipline, is evident from the fact, that 
when the deputies from the Dutch Churches appeared in 
the national synod, held in 1583, and tendered the " Confes- 
sion of Faith and body of church discipline, owned and em- 
braced by the said Churches of the Low Countries, this As- 
sembly,'' it is recorded, "having humbly and heartily blessed 
God for that sweet union and agreement, both in doctrine 
and discipline, between the churches of this kingdom and 
of that republic, did judge meet to subscribe them both ; 
and it did also request those,, our brethren, their deputies, 
reciprocally to subscribe our Confession of Faith and body 
of church discipline ; which, in obedience to the commission 
given them by their principals, they did accordingly; 
thereby testifying mutual harmony and concord in doctrine 
and discipline of all the churches in both nations." vol. i. 
p. 143. 

When the canons of the S3niod of Dort were published, 
they were presented to the national synod of France, held 
1620. From the record relating to this subject, the follow- 
ing is an extract : " This assembly, after invocation of the 
name of God, decreed that the articles of the said national 
council held at Dort, should be read in full synod, which 
being read accordingly, and every article pondered most 
attentively, they were all received and approved by a com- 
mon unanimous consent, as agreeing with the word of God 
and the Confession of Faith of these our churches — ^for 
which reason all the pastors and elders deputed unto this 
Assembly, have sworn and protested, jointly and severally, 
that they consent unto this doctrine, and that they will de- 
fend it with the utmost of their power even to their latest 

3 
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breath. And this Assembly ordaineth that this very canon 
be printed and added to the canons of the said conncily and 
that it shall be read in our provincial synods and nniyersi- 
ties, that it may be approved, sworn, and snbembed to, by 
the pastors and elders of our churches, and by the doctors 
and professors in our universities, and also by all those that 
are to be ordained and admitted into the ministry, or into 
the professor's chair in any of our universities. And if any 
one of these persons should reject, either in whole or in part) 
the doctrine contained in, and decided by the canons of the 
said council, or refuse to take the oath of consent and ap- 
probation; this Assembly decreeth, that he shall not be 
admitted into any ofSce or employment, either in our 
churches or universities.'' Quick's Synodicon, voL iL 
pp. 37, 38. 

In the Synod, 1644 — 5, it was reported ^by certain 
deputies of the maritime provinces, that there do arrive 
unto them from other countries, some persons going by the 
name of TndependeniSy and so called, for that they teach 
every particular church should of right be governed by its 
own laws, without any dependency or subordination unto 
any person whatsoever in ecclesiastical mattes, and without 
being obliged to own or acknowledge the authority of col- 
loquies or synods, in matters of discipline or order; and that 
they settle their dwellings in this kingdom; a thing of great 
and dangerous consequence if not in time carefully pre- 
vented. Now this Assembly fearing lest the contagion of 
this poison should difiuse itself insensibly, and bring in a 
world of disorders and confusions upon us, all the provin- 
ces are therefore enjoined, but more especially those which 
border on the sea, to be exceedingly careful that this evil 
do not get footing in the churches of this kingdom," &c 
ftc* p. 467. 
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There are many acts of these s3rnods which would make 
modern ears tingle, and which prove that American Pres- 
byterianism in its strictest form, was a sucking dove com- 
pared to that of the immediate descendants of the Reform- 
ers. To maintain truth and order in the church in those 
days of conflict, it required a sterner purpose and firmer 
conviction, than are commonly to be met with at the pre- 
sent time, when many are wont to change their church and 
creed almost as readily as they change their clothes. This 
accoimt of the French church, has been given because, as 
will appear in the sequel, there was at an early period, a 
strong infosion of French presbyterianism into the churches 
of this country, and it is well to know something of its 
character. 

The Scottish system is now spoken of with disapproba- 
tion, and its early advocates are called '^ sectarian bigots.'' 
This is certainly not the way in which our Others were ac- 
customed to speak on this subject. In a minute adopted in 
1751, the Synod of New York say, " we do hereby declare 
and testify our constitution, order, and discipline to be in 
harmony with the established Church of Scotland. The 
Westminster Confession, Catechisms, and Directory for pub- 
lic worship and church government, adopted by them, are 
in like manner received and adopted by us. We declare 
ourselves united with that church in the same &ith, order, 
and discipline. Its approbation, countenance, and favour, 
we have abundant testimonies of.'' ^ In their address to the 
Oeneral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, written in 
1753, in furtherance of the eflforts of Messrs. Gilbert Ten- 
nent, and Samuel Davies, in behalf of the college of New 
Jersey, they say, ** in the colonies of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Carolina, a great many 

1 Minutes of the Synod of New York, page 11 of the Appendix. 
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congregations have been formed upon the presbjrterian 
plan, which have put themselves under the synodical care 
of your petitioners, who conform to the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland, and have adopted her standards of 
doctrine, worship, and discipline/' Again: " your petition- 
ers, therefore, most earnestly pray that this very reverend 
Assembly would afford the said college all the countenance 
and assistance in their power. The young daughter of the 
Church of Scotland, helpless and exposed, in this foreign 
land, cries to her tender and powerful parent for relief.'' * 
Whose language is this? Not that of the " Old side" synod. 
If it was, it might be regarded as a matter of course. It is 
the language of the "New side" synod; of that body 
which, according to the popular representation, were op- 
posed to the Scottish system. It is the language of the 
Tennents, Blair, Pemberton, Davies, Burr, Finley,* and 
others. Yet it is language which those, who think they 
adopt their principles, will not now bear. 

Both parties in our church have appealed to its early 
history in support of their peculiar opinions. It is the ob- 
ject of this work to review that history, in order to show 
that our church has always demanded adherence to the 
system of doctrines contained in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith and Catechisms, as the condition of ministe- 
rial communion; and that it has ever claimed and exercised 
all the distinguishing powers of presbyterian government 
The arguments in support of this position will be drawn 
from the origin, from the official declarations and constitu- 
tion, anH from the history of the church. As there have, 

1 Minutes of the Synod of New York^ Appendix, pp. 13. 16. 

s It appears from the minutes, that all the gentlemen mentioned were pre- 
sent when one or the other of the ahove-cited declarations were made, and 
most of them on hoth occasions. 
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at different periods, been many persons connected with the 
Church of England, who disliked episcopacy ; so there have, 
doubtless, been many connected with the Presbyterian 
Church who disliked its principles, and were far from com- 
plying with its demands. The question, however, is not 
about the opinions of individuals, but the avowed princi- 
ples of the church. 

It is admitted, that the early history of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States, is involved in great obscurity. 
The reason of this fact is obvious. Presbyterians did not 
at first emigrate in large bodies, or occupy by themselves 
extensive districts of country. In New England the early 
settlers were Congregationalists. The history of that por- 
tion of our country is, therefore, in a great measure, the 
history of that denomination. The same remark, to a cer- 
tain extent, is applicable to the Dutch in New York, the 
Quakers in Pennsylvania, the Catholics in Maryland. The 
case was very different with regard to the presbyterians. 
They came, as a general rule, as individuals, or in small 
companies, and settled in the midst of people of other deno- 
minations. It was, therefore, in most instances, only gra- 
dually that they becanae sufficiently numerous in any one 
place to form congregations, or to associate in a presbyte- 
rial capacity. It is true their increase was very rapid; 
partly by the aggregation of persons of (Similar principles, 
though of different origin, and partly by constant immigra- 
tion. Tliis peculiarity in the history of American Presby- 
terians arose, in a great measure, from the fact, that the 
persecution which drove so many of the early settlers to 
this country, fell, in the first instance, heaviest on the Inde- 
pendents and Quakers; and when it came upon the Pres- 
byterians, (at least those of Scotland,) it did not drive them 
so generally from their own country, but led to a protracted 
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ilntggle for liberty at home: a struggle which was eren- 
iually crowned with success. 

Owing to the circumstances just referred to, we are 
obligcsdy In tracing the early history of the Presbyterian 
Church in this country, to review the colonial history of 
i\u$ »«9Voral states, and gather from their records the scat- 
tered and imperfect intimations they aflford of the origin 
of our own denomination. There is one preliminary re- 
mark, which must be constantly borne in mind. The 
Puritans wore not all Congregationalists. The contrary 
iinprossion has indeed become very general, from the fact 
Itrnt the Puritans settled New England, and that Congrega- 
tionalism became there the prevalent form of church disci- 
pline. Hence it seems to be confidently inferred, that all 
emigrants from Old, or New England, bearing that desig- 
nation, must have carried Congregationalism with them 
whoruvor they wont. Hence too it is taken for granted, 
that if a minister came into our church from New Eng- 
land, he could not be a presbyterian. This is a great mis- 
take. The Congregationalists or Independents were a mere 
handful, compared with the whole number of the Puri- 
tans. This term was applied to all who were desirous of 
a greater degree of purity, in ceremonies, discipline, or 
doctrine, than they found in the established church of 
England. The first Puritans, under Elizabeth, scrupled 
about the church vestments. They had no difSiculty as to 
the doctrines of the church; they were willing to submit 
to episcopacy, but they could not reconcile themselves to 
the " idolatrous gear,^' as they called it, which had so long 
been the distinguishing badge of the popish priesthood. 
This was the first cause of schism in the English Church. 
It is true many Puritans reluctantly submitted to the im- 
position of the clerical habits, and retained their standing 
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in the Church. This was the case with Grindal himself, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. A majority of the 
members actually present in the convocation, held 1562, as 
they were desirous of a further reformation, were stigma- 
tized as Puritans.^ All the most eminent churchmen were 
on their side, as Jewel, Grindal, Sandys, Nowell. Arch^ 
bishop Parker, and Cox, Bishop of Ely, stood almost 
/^ alone on the other side ; sustained, however, by the autho- 
rity of Elizabeth, whose will was law.* The hold which 
the Puritans had upon the people is manifest from the fre- 
quent majorities which they commanded in parliament* 
even during this despotic reign.^ The main controversy 
was as yet about ceremonies. <^ Had the use of the habits 
and a few ceremonies been left discretionary, both minis- 
ters and people had been easy; but it was the compelling 
these things by law (as they told the Archbishop) that 
made them separate.^^^ It was thus that the first and most 
scrupulous class of Puritans were ejected from the church. 
When Whitgift was made Archbishop, in 1583; he tight- 
ened the reigns of discipline, and of course increased the 
number of dissenters. He published three articles, which 
all who ei]j(^{f^ any office or benefice in the church were 
obliged to dtib&cribe. The second of these articles declared 
that the book of common prayer <^ contained nothing con- 
trary to the word of God.^^ This, large numbers could not 
assert, and hence were suspended or deprived. Many, 
however, still remained in the church, who either escaped 
the imposition of the articles, through the favour of their 
bishops, or subscribed with such explanations, as satisfied 
their consciences. Hitherto, doctrinal matters had not en- 

1 Neal Hist of the Pnritiuis, vol i. p. 211. 

2 HiUlam's Ccmstitational History of England, vol. i. p. 337. 
^ Ibid. voL i. ch. 4. ^ Neal, vol. i. p. 353. 
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tered into the controversy. The faith of the Reformers 
was still the faith of the church. Whitgift, the great per- 
^ secutor of the Puritans, was a most strenuous Calvinist; 

^ as were Grindal before him, and Abbot after him. James 

I., who had sent deputies to the Synod of Dort, and had 
urged on the persecution of the Remonstrants, suddenly 
became, under the influence of a few favourite ecclesias* 
tics, a convert to Arminianism. This, however, did not 
change the faith of the church or of the nation. Even 
*^ Oxford," at this time, says Le Bas, the biographer and eu- 
logist of Laud, ^^ bore a greater resemblance, in many re- 
spects, to a colony of Geneva, than to a Seminary of An- 
glo-Catholic Divinity."^ As Arminianism, from this time, 
became the doctrine of the high church and court party, 
Calvinism was identified with Puritanism. One of the 
earliest parliaments under Charles I., ^^ took up the increase 
of Arminianism as a public grievance. It was coupled in 
their remonstrances with Popery, as a new danger to reli- 
gion, hardly less terrible than the former."* Under the ad- 
ministration of Archbishop Laud, the Puritan party rapid- 
^ ly increased. It was the fate of that prelate to appear at a 
time when his spirit and principles were in (iirect opposi- 
i^ition to those of the people whom he attempted to govern. 
He was for receding to the very confines of Romanism; 
they were getting alienated, even from episcopacy. He 

1 Le Bas' Life of Archbishop Laud, p. 5. 

> Hallam, vol. i. p. 551. The house passed the following resolution: 
^ We the commons in parliament assemUed, do claim, protest, and avow, for 
truth, the sense of the articles of religion which were established by parlia- 
ment in the thirteenth year of our late Queen Elizabeth^ which by the publio 
act of the church of England, and by the general and current exposition of 
the writers of our church, has been delivered unto us. And we reject the 
sense of the Jesuits and Arminians, and all others that differ from us.*' See 
Neal, vol. ii. p. 213. 
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laid peculiar stress on matters of ceremony; they were be- 
coming more and more enamoured of simple forms of wor- 
ship. He was most despotic in his ideas of government; 
they were determined to be free. Every parliament met 
but to demand a redress of grievances^ (of which those 
arising from the bishops formed a prominent part,) and 
was dissolved only to have their burdens rendered more 
intolerable. This conflict ended as might have been e*^ 
pected. The principles of Laud brought himself and his' 
unhappy master to the block. During all this time, oppo^ 
sers of the government were called Puritans ; a term )a6t 
expressive of any one set of opinions, so much as of on^ 
common object. Episcopalians, who refused to read the 
book of Sunday sports; Presbyterians, who objected to the 
power of the bishops; Independents, who rejected all gov- 
ernment in the church, beyond that of a congregation over 
itself, were all Puritans. Subsequent events proved that 
the second of these classes was much the most niunerous 
of the three. Even as early as. the time of Elizabeth, a 
large portion of the clergy of the estabUshed church were 
Presbyterians in principle. They were unwilling to sepa- 
rate from theij^urch as long as unity could be preserved, 
and were willing to submit to episcopacy rather than be 
guilty of schism. They endeavoured, to a certain extent, 
to associate in presbyteries, without separating from the 
establishment. As early as 1572, a presbytery WHs form- 
ed on these principles at Wandsworth; and other associa- 
tions of the same kind were instituted in different parts 
of the kingdom.^ Travers drew up in Latin a form 
of government, entitled " The Discipline of the Church as 
described in the Word of God,'' which was printed at Ge- 

1 Neal, voL i. 314. Hallam dates the more extended effort to establish a 
presbjterian gcivenaasnt within the church in 1590. See vol. i. p. 158. 
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nera in 1574. It was subsequently translated into En- 
glish, and revised by Cartwright.* This discipline, which 
is published at length by Neal in the Appendix of bis his- 
tory, is completely presbyterian. It was subscribed by 
above five hundred beneficed clergjrmen, as agreeable to 
the word of God and to be promoted by all lawful means^ * 
Thus early and thus numerous was the presbyterian party 
in the Church of England. 

When the arbitrary measures of Charles I. drove the 
nation into rebellion, the partisans of the court were of 
' course episcopalian; the opposite party was, or became, in 
the main, presbyterian. It is not easy indeed to ascertain 
the proportion which the parties in the long parliament, 
opposed to the government when it first assembled, bore 
to each other. Of the presbyterians, there appear to have 
been two divisions; the one strenuous for their whole sys- 
tem, the other willing to admit Archbishop Usher's plan,^ 
either from preference, or as a compromise. A bill was 
brought forward by Sir Edward Bering for the utter extir- 
pation of episcopacy, which passed its second reading by 
a vote of 139 to 108. '* Yet this gentleman afterwards ad- 
vocated the plan of Usher. There is no doubt that many 

1 This work was soon suppressed ; the Archbishop having advised that all 
the copies should be burnt It was republished in 1644, with the title, '* A Dl- 
rectory of Government anciently contended for, 'and as far as the time would 
suffer, practised by the first non-conformists in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
found in the study of the most accomplished divine, Mr. Thomas Cartwright, 
after his decease, and reserved to be published for such a time as this. Pub- 
lished by authority." Neal, vol. i. p. 439. 

2 Neal, vol. i. p. 471. 

• This plan provided for the government of the church by prcsbjrteries 

and synods, under the presidency of a suffiragan or bishop. A vote in fa- 

. ¥our of this plan passed the house in the summer of 1641. 

*' * Hallam, voL ii. p. 158, who says, he suspects the greater p&rt of those 

who voted for this bill only wished to intimidate the bishops. He adds, how- 
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Presbyterians would have acquiesced in this scheme which 
was essentially presbyterian, could it have hsirmonized the 
conflicting parties in the kingdom. When all hope, however, 
of a compromise was at an end, they becaiqe more strenuous 
in advocating their own system. When the compact came 
to be formed with Scotland, all the members of the com- 
mons who remained at Westminster, to the number of two 
huhdred and twenty-eight, and between twenty and thirty 
peers, subscribed the solemn league and covenant^ This 
no doubt, was done by many from motives of policy; but 
it is to be hoped that the strong declarations in favour of 
ipresbyterianism which that covenant contains, were not in- 
sincere on the part of the great niajority. When the par- 
liament called together the Westminster Assembly of Di- 
vines, in 1643, of the one hundred and twenty clerical, and 
thirty lay members, of which it consisted, not more than 
six or seven were Independents, a few were Erastians, and 
the remainder, with the exception of some episcopalians, 
who soon retired, were presbyterians.* Of these presby- 
terians there were the same two divisions, which were just 
mentioned as existing in parliament. That this Assembly 
was a fair representation of the state of parties among the 
opposers of the government, subsequent events sufficiently 
proved. The presbyterians became completely predomi- 
nant, and their form of government was established by 

ever, in a note, ** Clarendon tells us, that being chairman of the committee to 
whom the bill was referred, he gave it samnch interruption, that no progress 
could be made before the adjournment. The house, however, came to a reso- 
lution that the taking away the offices of archbishops, bishops, chancellors, 
and commissaries out of the church and kingdom should be <me clause of the 
bill" This does not look like mere intimidation. 

1 HaUam, vol. ii, p. 225. 

> Neal,Td. iii. ch. 4. Chambers* Life of Bishop Reynolds and Lightfoot'a 
Debates in the Westminster Assembly. 
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law, a measure to which the Independents did not object, 
though they insisted on freedom for themselves. That the 
English presbyterians were sufficiently decided, is evident 
from the fact that the Assembly asserted the jus di- 
vinum of presbyterianism. To this the parliament very 
properly demurred, and required the declaration to be put 
in the form in which it now stands in the Directory, viz. 
** that it is lawful and agreeable to the word of God, that 
the church be governed by congregational, classical, and 
synodical Assemblies.^^ With this the English presbjrte- 
rians were as little satisfied as the Scotch. Against this 
declaration the London ministers, as well as the mayor and 
common council, earnestly remonstrated.^ The Independ- 
ents were a small minority in parliament, among the cler- 

1 Neal vol. iii. pp. 290, 291. One great point of difference between the As- 
sembly and the parliament related to the power of the civil magistrates in. 
rdation to the church. The presbyterians had passed a resolution declaring 
that Jesus Christ had established a form of govemmeht for the church '*dis. 
tinct fir<Hn the civil magistrate." With this the parliament yi^ere by no 
means satisfied. They claimed an authority in the church as extensive as 
that which had been exercised formerly by the king and parliament com- 
bined. The Assembly was called merely to give advice, they were ezpresdy 
denied any jurisdiction, power, or authority ecclesiastical, whatsoever. Ac- 
cordingly, iepiscc^iacy was abolished, the directory for worship enjoined, 
presbyterianism established, all by act of parliament The church had noth- 
ing to do with it. This was in strict accordance with the English .method, 
which has been almost completely Erastian since the time of Henry VIII. 
The church cannot act with authority ; the form of government, the articles, 
the liturgy, all derive their binding- force firom the'civil rulers. The church 
is the creature of the state. To assert the independence of the church has 
always been regarded as the height of clerical arrogance. See Hallam's re. 
nuurks on Cartwright*8 opinions, vol. i. p. 252. The power of self-govern- 
ment the Church of England has never enjoyed. Every sentence of a spiri- 
tual judgb is liable to be reversed by a civil tribunal. Its bishops are ap- 
pointed, and their number increased or diminished at pleasure, by the go- 
vernment Since the power has passed out of their own hands the high^church 
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gy, and in the nation. Their strength was in the army. 
They no doubt increased greatly under Cromwell; but at 
bis death, when the ejected members resumed their seats 
in parliament, the whole kingdom was in the hands of the 
Presbyterians. At the restoration of. Charles II. f^The 
Presbyterians/' says Neal, who was very far from being 
their friend, *^ were in possession of the whole power of 
England; the council of state, the chief officers of the army 
and navy, and -the governors of the chief forts and garri- 
sons, were theirs; their clergy were in possession of both 
universities and of the best livings of the kingdom.'* 
Another proof how numerous and important the presbyte- 
rians were considered, is, that it was deemed advisable in 
order to conciliate them^ to allow Charles II. five months 
after his return, to issue a declaration in which so many 
reductions of episcopal power, and so many reforms 
were promised, as to make the hierarchy very little more 
than.it would have been, had Archbishop Usher's plan 
been adopted. This declaration was designed, says Hal- 
lam, meriely " to scatter dust in men's eyes." The motion 
in parliament to give it the force of law was lost by a vote 
of 183 to 157.* Instead of compromise, the harshest mea* 
sures were soon adopted. The act of uniformity was pas- 
sed, which required re-ordination of those who had been 
presbyterially ordained; "assent and consent to all and 
every thing contained, and prescribed, in and by the book 

party begin to complain bitterly of this thraldom. See British Critic, No. 
43, and varioas numbers of the Oxford Tracts. It was on this principle of 
iabordination to the civil authority that presbyterianism was established by 
the long parliament ; as provision was made for an appeal from the censures 
of the church to a civil tribunal. Neal vol. iii. pp. 297, 303. It is hard to see 
how this can be avoided in any country where ecclesiastical censures are 
followed by the forfeiture of civil rights, 
s Hallam, vd ii. p. 43S. 
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of common prayer/' and the profession of the doctrine of 
passive obedience. This the presbyterians could not sub- 
mit to, and were consequently ejected from the ministry of 
the church, to the number of about two thousand. These, 
of course, were only the most conscientious, or the most de- 
cided. Multitudes who had taken the covenant, conformed, 
and retained their stations. This was the case with Dr. 
Reynolds, a man of great learning and excellence, who was 
made Bishop of Norwich. Among those who were eject- 
ed, were Baxter, Calamy, Manton, Bates, Meade, and 
msmy others scarcely less distinguished for their learning, 
piety, and zeal.^ 

Reference is made to these familiar historical eventrto 
correct the impression that the Puritans were generally 
oongregationalists. Every body knows, indeed, that such 

1 The representation given above of the prevalence of presbyterianism 
among the Puritans of the reign of Charles I. is not so strong as that which 
may be found in the works of authors, who cannot be suspected of partiality. 
Mr. Bancroft, in his history of the United States, speaking of the state of 
England at the close of the first civil war, says : *' The majority (of parlia- 
ment) was with the presbyterians, who were elated with the sure hope of a 
triumph. They represented a powerful portion of the aristocracy of Eng- 
land ; they had, besides the majority in the commons, the exclusive possessi(m 
of the house of lords ; they held command of the army, they had numerous 
and active adherents among the clergy ; the English peoi^e favoured them. 
Scotland,, which had been so efficient in all that had thus &r been done, was 
entirely devoted to their interests, and they hoped for a compromise with 
their sovereign. .... And what compromise should be offered by the inde- 
pendents 7 How could they hope fin* superior influence, when it could be 
gained only by rising above the commons^ the peers, the commanders of the 
army, all Scotland, and the mats of the Englieh people ?'* pp. 9, 10. This 
superior influence they did gain, by the genius of Cromwell, by forcibly 
ejecting the majority of parliament, and by the devotion of the army. '* A 
free parliament would have been their doom,*' says Mr. Bancroft. '* Had peace 
never been broken, the independents would have remained a powerless mino- 
rity ; the civil war gave them a rallying point in the army.*' p. 13. 
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was not the fact, yet from our peculiar associations with 
the term, it is commonly taken for granted, that all who, as 
Puritans, eipigrated to this country to avoid the persecu- 
tions which they suffered at home, were congregatipnalists. 
The truth, however, is, that as the great majority of Puri- 
tans ill England were presbyterian, so no inconsiderable 
proportion of those who came to America, preferred the 
presbyterian form of church government.^ The question 
will naturally be asked. If this be so, how came congrega* 

> Neal admits, vol: ii. p. 468, that ^ in the reigna of Queen EHzaheth and 
King James L, the Puritans were finr the most part Presbjrterians.** He adds, 
however, that '*firom the time that Arminianism prevailed in the Church, and 
the whole hody of Calvinists came to be distinguished by the name of doctri- 
nal Puritans, both parties seemed to unite in a moderate episcopacy.'* There 
is no doubt much ground for the latter remark. When the erroneous doc 
trines, the popish ceremonies, the exceeding tyranny of the high-church party 
under Charles I., had driven almost the whole of the better part of the church, 
as well as of the nation, into the ranks of the Puritans, there were among 
them many who were sincerely attached to episcopacy, and who desired 
nothing more than the correction of the abuses of that system. With these, 
the Presbyterian Puritans were generally disposed to make common cause, 
and to settle the Church on the {dan of what was called '* primiUye episco- 
pacy ;*' according to which the bishop was little more than the presiding o& 
ficer of a presbytery, an episcopus praeses, and not episcopus princeps, having 
the sole power of ordination and discipline. This is perfectly consistent with 
their decided preference for their own plan of government; and it accounts 
fbr the statements so often made by historians, that the parliament had at first 
no design to overturn the hierarchy, and that the majority of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, at first, were &,vourabIe to moderate episcopacy. This may 
be very true, when they had to answer the question. What church discipline 
is best suited to the present state of England, so nearly equally divided be- 
tween Episcopalians and Presbyterians? But when called to answer tiie 
question. Which system is the best and most agreeable to Scripture ? their 
answer was very d^erent. The early and decisive votes in the house of 
commons against the continuance of episcopacy, the zeal with which parlia- 
ment, the assembly, and the majority of the people, declared in fiivour of pres- 
byterianism, when all hope of an accommodation with the episcopal party 
was at an end, shows clearly what their (pinions and preferences were. 
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tionalism to be generally established in New England? 
The answer is, that the first settlers were congregatidnal- 
ists. They belonged to that division of the Puritans^ which, 
departing farthest from the established church, first felt the 
necessity of setting up for themselves. In coming to thia 
country, they came with the determination to carry out 
their principles, and thus the mould into which the addi- 
tional settlers were cast, as they successively arrived, was 
fixed at the beginning. Again, the master-minds among 
the early Puritans in this country, by whom their civil and 
ecclesiastical polity was determined, were principally con- 
gregationalists. And, thirdly, as the Puritan presbyterians 
were willing, for the sake of the great ends of peace and 
union^ to unite with the episcopalians in a modified form 
of episcopacy; so for the same important objects, they were 
willing to unite with the Independents in New England, in 
a modified form of Congregationalism. Such was the inti- 
mate union between church and state, established in the 
New England provinces, that it was hardly possible, that 
different ecclesiastical organizations could exist without 
producing confusion and difficulty. This union between 
presbyterians and congregationalists was, doubtless, the 
more readily effected, inasmuch as with the exception 
of the first colony from Holland, the emigrants had not 
enjoyed any separate ecclesiastical organization at home. 
They were almost all members of the established church. 
The ministers were with rare exceptions, beneficed clergy- 
men of the Church of England, who had been suspended 
for want of conformity, generally, in relation to mattera of 
ceremony. Whatever, therefore, might have been their 
individual preferences, they had not become wedded by 
habit to any particular system. 

It might be confidently inferred from the opinions of the 
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English puritans, as stated above, and from the circumstan- 
ces which led to their emigration, during the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I.^ that many of them would bring 
with them a preference for presbyterianism. It is estima- 
ted that about twenty-one thousand two hundred emigrants 
arrived in New England before 1640.* Cotton Mather 
tells us that previous to that same year four thousand pres- 
byterians had arrived. * In another place, when speaking 
of the union effected between the congregationalists and 
presbyterians in London, about the year 1690, he says, the 
same union and on the same terms, had subsisted between 
these two denominations in New England, for "many de*- 
cads of years ;" that is, almost from the very first settlement 
of the country. ■ This mixed character of the people, 
seems also to be recognized in the address of Increase Ma- 
ther to king William. He begged him to consider that, 
"in New England they differ from other plantations; they 
are called congregational and presbyterian, so that such a 
governor will not suit with the people of New Eengland, 
at may be very proper for other English plantations.'^ ^ Of 
the two thousand presbyterian ministers cast out of the 
Church of England, by the act of uniformity in 1 662, a con- 
siderable number, it is said, found a refuge in New Eng- 
land. ' The colony of Connecticutj in writing at an early 
period to the lords of trade and plantations, tell them " the 
people here are congregationalists, large congregational- 

1 Bancroft's History of the United States, vol. i. p. 415. The number of 
inhabitants in New England is said to have decreased rather than increased 
between 1640 and 1660. Holmes, vol. i. p. 361. 

> Magnalia, vol. i. p. 73. From the connexion in which this &ct is men- 
tioned, it is doubtful whether these presbjterians were from Bagiand or Scot- 
land. Iq either case, their influence must have been considerable. 

» Magnalia, vol. ii. p. 233. -» Ibid. vol. i. p. 180. 

' Hohnes* American Annals, vol. i. p. 384. 

5 
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ists, and moderate presbyterians, the two former being the 
most numerous.^' This form of expression evidently im- 
plies^ that the latter class bore a large proportion to the 
former. The principal friends and patrons of this colony 
in England were presbyterians ; particularly lord Say, an 
original patentee of the colony, to whom they often express 
their obligations, and to whose influence, and to that of the 
earl of Manchester, another leader of the presbyterian 
party, they were in a great measure indebted for the resto- 
ration of their charter. ^ Trumbull, speaking of the As- 
sembly which drew up the Saybrook platform, says, 
^ Though the council were unanimous in passing the plat- 
form of discipline, yet they were not all of one opinion. 
Some were for high consociational government, and in their 
sentiments nearly presbyterians; others were much more 
moderate and rather verging on independency.'^* The 
result of their labours proves that the former class had 
greatly the ascendency. 

The influence of presbyterian principles in New England 
is, however, much more satisfactorily proved by the nature 
of the ecclesiastical systems which were there adopted, than 
by any statements of isolated facts. These systems were 
evidently the result of compromise between two parties, 
and they show that the presbyterian was much stronger 
than the independent element. The two leading points of 
difference between presbyterianism and congregational- 
ism, particularly as the latter exists at present, relate to the 
mode of government within the congregation, whether it 
should be by elders or the brotherhood, and to the autho- 
rity of synods. As to both these points the early discipline 
of the New England churches approached much nearer to 
presbyterianism than it does at present. Elders, indeed, 

1 Trumball's History of Connecticut, vol. i. p. S48. > Hud, toL i. p. 487. 
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were a regular part of the organization of the churches of 
the independents, even when totally disconnected with 
presbyterians. A tendency, however, soon manifested 
itself on the part of the brethren to dispense with their ser- 
vices, and take the keys into their own hands. ^ Mr. Wil- 
son, one of the first ministers of Boston, lamented, on his 
death-bed, as among the sins of the people, opposition to 
elders, and " the making light of, and not subjecting to the 
authority of synods, without which the churches cannot 
long subsist.'^* The venerable Elliot entertained the same 
opinions. "There were specially two things, which he 
was loth to see, and yet feared he saw, falling in the 
churches of New England ; one was a thorough establish- 
ment of ruling elders in our churches ;'* and the other " a 
frequent repetition of needful synods.'' * In the Cambridge 
platform, which was drawn up in 1648, it is said, "The 
ruling elder's office is distinct from the office of pastor and 
teacher." He is " to join with the pastor and teacher in 
those acts of spiritual rule, which are distinct from the mi- 
nistry of the word and sacraments committed to them," &c. 
In a subsequent synod, it was agreed, 1. " The power of 
church government belongs only to the elders of tjie 
Church." 2. " There are certain cases, wherein the elders 
in their management of their church government, are to 
take the Concurrence of the fraternity ;" namely, in elec- 
tions, and admissions, and censures. 3. " The elders of the 
church are to have a negative on the votes of the breth- 
ren," &c. 

As to synods, the Cambridge platform denies to them in 

1 ** I came from England,*' said one of the early inhabitants of Boston, ** be- 
cause I did not like the lord-bishops; bat I cannot join yon because I would 
not be under the lord-brethren." Ma|fnalia« vol i. p. 221. 

s Ibid. p. 265. » Ibid. p. 501. 
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sec. iv. ch. 16., the right to perfonn any act of << church 
authority or jurisdiction ;" but adds in sec. v., " The sy- 
nod's directions and determinations, so far as consonant to 
the word of God, are to be received with reverence and 
submission, not only for their agreement therewith, (which 
is the principal ground thereof, and without which they 
bind not at all,) but also secondarily, for the power whereby 
they are made, as being an ordinance of God appointed 
thereunto in his word.'' This is very near the presbyte- 
rian doctrine, which teaches that the decisions of S3rnod8 
are binding on those voluntarily connected with them, 
when made in reference to things within their jurisdiction, 
and not contrary to the word of God, or any constitutional 
stipulations. The subsequent Assembly which met at 
Cambridge, carried the power of synods fully up to the 
presbyterian doctrine, if not beyond it. The second pro- 
position on this subject, determined in that body, is in these 
words: " Synods duly composed of messengers chosen by 
them, whom they are to represent, and proceeding with a due 
regard to the will of God in his word, are to be reverenced 
as determining the mind of the Spirit concerning things 
necessary to be received and practised, in order to the edi- 
fication of the churches therein represented.'' The third 
proposition is, <^ Synods being of apostolic example, recom- 
mended as a necessary ordinance, it is but reasonable that 
their judgment be acknowledged as decisive, [in or of] the 
affairs for which they are ordained; and to deny them the 
power of such judgment is to render a necessary ordinance 
of none effect." ^ Here it is evident that the presbyterial 
element in those churdies predominated.* May it not 

1 Magnalia, vol. ii. p. 213. and also 200 and 201. 

2 •• Under the first charter (of Massachusetts) synods, fijr suppressingr errors 
in principles or immoraliCieB in practice, or for establishing or referming 
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without offence be asked, whether it would not have been 
better, in confonnity with this doctrine, to allow the church 
to govern itself, instead of referring so much power to the 
civil magistrate, as was done by the great and pious men 
who founded Massachusetts? Their memory deserves to 
be held in perpetual veneration, and their errors should be 
treated as the errors of a parent. Filial piety, however, 
permits us to learn wisdom from the mistakes of our fa- 
thers. Those excellent men ought not to be quoted, as is 
so often done in our days, as the advocates of the indepen- 
dence of each separate congregation. They had suffered 
so much from the tyranny of ecclesiastical rulers at home, 
that they went to the extreme of denying to church courtly 
armed with nothing but moral and spiritual censures, their 
legitimate authority. But feeling the necessity for some 
authority superior to that of a single congregation over 
itself, they devolved it upon the magistrate. The Cambridge 
platform, which denies the binding force of the decisions of 
a s3rnod, declares that not only idolatry and blasphemy, but 
fieresy and open contempt of the word preached, " are to 
be restrained and punished by the civil authority.*' And 
farther, " If any church, one or more, shall grow schisma- 
tical, rending itself from the communion of other churches, 
or shall walk incorrigibly and obstinately in any corrupt 
way of their own, contrary to the rule of the word; in such 

church government and order, had beon frequent ; but under the new charter 
no Bjnod had been convened.*' An attempt was made to have one called in 
1725, but ** opposition was made to the measure by the episcopal ministers, 
who api^ed to England fi>r its prevention. In the absence of the King, the 
lords-justices sent over instruction to surcease all proceedings ; and the lieu- 
tenant-governor received a reprimand for * giving his consent to a vote of re- 
ference, and neglecting to transmit an account of so remarkable a transac- 
tion.' The proposal was therefore relinquished ; and no subsequent attempt 
has been made for a synod." Holmes' Annals, voL ii. p. 115. 
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case the magistrate is to put forth his coercive power, as 
the matter shall require.'^ The very same rules, enforced 
by mere ecclesiastical censures, which the presbyterian sy- 
nod were so much reproached for making, and which led 
to the schism of 1741, were made in Connecticut by the 
legislature and enforced by civil penalties.^ The con- 
troversy, therefore, between the fathers of the New Eng- 
land churches and those of the American Presbyterians, 
would be not as to the necessity of a general authority in 
the Church, but as to where it should be lodged. 

The churches of Connecticut appear to have had, from 
the beginning, more of a presbyterian influence among 
them than those of Massachusetts. Hooker, the patriarch 
of^£onnecticut, said with great earnestness shortly before 
bis death, <^we must settle the consociation of churches, or 
else we are undone/' ' He also, it appears, laid peculiar 
stress on the importance of ruling elders. ^ The Saybrook 
platform, accordingly, comes much nearer to the presbyte- 
rian model than that of Cambridge. The former declares, 
1. " That the elder or elders of a particular qhurch, with 
the consent of the brethren of the same, have power, and 
ought to exercise church discipline according to the rule of 
God's word, in relation to all scandals that fall out within 
the same,'' &c. 2. " That the churches which are neigh- 
bouring to each other, shall consociate for mutual affording 
to each other such assistance as may be requisite, on all 
occasions ecclesiastical," &c. 3. " That all cases of scan- 
dal, that shall fall out within any one of the aforesaid con- 
sociations, shall be brought to a council of elders, and also 
messengers of the churches within the said circuit, i. e. the 
churches of one consociation, if they see cause to send mes- 
sengers when there shall be need of a council for the deter- 

1 Tnimbull, vol u. 163. * Ibid. toL i. 479. * Mafnatia, toL L 316. 
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mination of them/^ Art. 5. declares, " That when any case 
is orderly brought before any council of the churches, it 
shall be heard and determined, which (unless orderly re- 
moved from thence) shall be a final issue ; and all parties 
therein concerned shall sit down and be determined there- 
by. ^^ "If any pastor or church doth obstinately refuse 
a due attendance and conformity to the determination of 
the council,'' after due patience, " they are to be reported 
guilty of a scandalous contempt, and dealt with as the rule 
of God's word in such case doth provide, and the sentence 
of non-communion shall be declared against such pastor 
and church." In giving, therefore, the exercise of disci- 
pline to the pastor and elders, and in making the determi- 
nations of councils definitive and binding, on pain of non- 
communion, the Saybrook platform, unanimously approved 
by the Assembly which prepared it in 1708, and e^dopted 
by the legislature as the discipline of the churches estab- 
lished by law, comes very little short of presbyterianism. 
It is very evident, as this platform was a compromise be- 
tween two parties, being less than the one, and more than 
the other wished to see adopted, that one party must have 
been thorough presbyterians. That they were, moreover, 
the stronger of the two, is evident from the platform ap- 
proaching so much nearer to their system, than to that of 
the independents. 

It is, therefore, a most unfounded assumption that the 
Puritans were all congregationalists, or that the emigrants 
from England or the New England colonies, who joined 
our church, as a matter of course, were disaffected to our 
form of government.* 

* At a later period, presbyterian sentiments, it is believed, were very pre- 
valent amonjr the clergy of New EIngland. President Edwards, and his son 
the President of Union College, Dr. Strong, of Hartford, Dr Dwight, are all 
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Though New England was the home of the Puritans, 
they did not confine themselves to that region of country. 
With the adventurous spirit which has always been one of 
their leading characteristics, they extended at an early pe- 
riod, their settlements in various directions. Long Island, 
from its proximity to Connecticut, was soon occupied by 
emigrants from the older colonies, and by settlers direct 
from England. The Dutch having occupied the western 
end of the island, these English settlements were princi- 
pally towards the central and eastern portions. Before the 
commencement of the last century several churches had 
been organized, whose ministers, in many instances, were 
from England. * 

understood to have adopted those sentiments. And, indeed, it has often been 
■aid by New England men, that the great majority of the clergy in that 
region of country, would gladly see presbyterianism adopted among them; 
but that the people, as might be expected, were opposed to it There has, 
however, no doubt been a great change in the opinions of the ministers on 
this subject within the last ten years. 

1 The church at South Hampton was originally formed at Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, and consisted of Rev. Abraham Pierson, firom Yorkshire in Eng- 
land, and some other persons. They removed to Long Island and settled 
the town of SoQth Hampton, in 1640. Hazard's MS who quotes Winthrop, ' 
p. 204. This Mr. Pierson, who was a presbyterian, removed with his people 
to Connecticut, and thence to Newark, N. J. See MS history of Newark, by 
Dr. McWhorter. The first permanent minister of South Hampton was, ac- 
cording to MS history of the church, Rev. Joseph Fordham, firom England. 
This congregation placed itself under the care of the presbytery of Philadel- 
phia in 1716. See Minutes. 

The first settlement of East Hampton wtus in 1649. Most of the inhabi- 
tants came from England ; some were firom Salem, and some firom New Ha- 
ven. About 1660, Rev. Thomas James became their pastor, MS lustory. 

The first minister of Southold was Rev. John Young firom England, 
who was settled about 1652. Their next minister. Rev. Joshua Hobert, was 
also fi-om 'England. MS history. 

Huntingdon was settled by a number of people firom England, and by emi« 
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Smith, in his history of New York, written in 1756, 
gives the following account of the inhabitants of Long 
Island, at that period. In King's county, opposite New 
York, " the inhabitants are all Dutch.'' In Queen's coun- 
ty " the inhabitants are divided into Dutch and English, 
Presbyterians, EpiscopaUans, and Quakers." Suffolk 
county, "except one small episcopal congregation, con- 
sists entirely of English Presbyterians."^ 

The Puritans do not appear to have made much impres- 

grants from New England. The first minister was Rev. Eliphalet Jones, a con- 
gregationalist from New England. "The Church of Huntingdon ap- 
pears to have been conducted on the congregational plan until April 8th, 
1747, when the Rev. Messrs. Ebenezer Gould, Nathaniel Mather, Ebe- 
nezer Prime, Sylvanus White, and Samuel Buell, agreeably to previous 
appointment, met to consult the interests of the Redeemer's kingdom, 
and the prosperity of the churches under their care ; and afler much delibe- 
ration, they adopted the presbyterian form of government, in a manner 
which does them much honour as Christian ministers of the gospel, as may 
be seen at length in the introduction to their presbytery book." MS Iub- 
tory. In the MS. account of the Church of Bridgehampton, it is said: 
•* The Presbytery of Long Island, formerly known by the name of the Pres- 
bytery of Suffolk, was constituted or formed April 3d, 1747." There is a 
confusion in these accounts which it is not easy to clear up. Frequent men- 
tion is made of a Presbytery of Long Island, in the minutes of the Synod of 
Philadelphia, p. 17, 18, and onwards; and also, at a later date, of a Presby- 
tery of Suffolk. There is, however, frequent inconsistency in names of the 
Presbyteries in the early records. They appear sometimes to be named 
from the places where they happened to meet 

Jamaica was settled about 1656, chiefly by emigrants from New England. 
The first minister was Mr. Walker ; the next Mr. Prudden. In 1692, Rev. 
Mr. Hubbard was called, who, in Smith's History of New York, is always 
called a presbyterian; and thf congregation, through their long conflict with 
the episcopalians, about their property, which the latter most unjustly en- 
deavoured to wrest from them, is styled a presbyterian church. See Smith's 
History. In 1712, Rev. Mr. McNish, a member of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, became their pastor. 

» Smith's New York, p. 114. He probably used the word presbyterian in 

^ a wide sense. 

** -6 
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sion upon New York before the early part of the last cen- 
tury, but in East Jersey their settlements were numerous 
and important. In 1664, a company from the western 
part of Long Island purchased a tract of land and laid out 
the town of Elizabethtown. There were, however, but 
four houses in the place, when Philip Carteret, in 1665, ar- 
rived as governor of the province, from England, bringing 
with him about thirty settlers.* The first colony, therefore, 
must have been small. Much about the same time, Wood- 
bridge, Middletown, and Shrewsbury were settled, in a 
good degree by emigrants from Long Island, and Connec- 
ticut. Newark was settled in 1667 or 1668, by about thirty 
families principally from Brandford in Connecticut. As 
the New England Puritans were, some of them congrega- 
tionalists and some presbyterians, it is not easy to ascertain 
to which class the emigrants to East Jersey belonged. It 
is probable that some preferred the one form of church 
discipline, and some the other. Those who settled at 
Newark were presbyterians. The Rev. Abraham Pierson 
was, it is believed, episcopally ordained in England 
whence he emigrated to this country with a number of 
followers. After several previous attempts at settlement, 
they fixed themselves at Brandford, in Connecticut. Being 
dissatisfied, however, with the union between the colonies 
of New Haven and Connecticut, they removed to New- 
ark. After continuing the pastor of the church there for 
about twenty years, Mr. Pierson was succeeded by his son, 
who was subsequently appointed the first president of 
Yale College. "These two ministers, tradition relates, 
were moderate presbyterians, but the son more especially. 
He had imbibed moderate presbyterianism from his father, 
and when at Cambridge College, he had received strong pre- 

1 Gordon's History of New Jersey, p. 28. 
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judices against Plymothean independency ; and after his 
father's death he was for introducing more rigid presbyte- 
rianism into Newark."^ It appears, from the narrative 
just quoted, that this attempt of the younger Pierson was 
sustained by some Scotch members of the congregation, 
and exposed by others recently from Connecticut, who were 
in favour of the Say brook platform. It is probable that 
this difficulty led to Mr. Pierson's removal. In 1715, the 
church of Newark appears in connexion with the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia.^ 

The Puritans were not very successful in their attempts 
to form settlements upon the Delaware. In 1640, the 
colony of New Haven made a large purchase on both sides 
of that river and sent out about fifty families to make a 
settlement.^ As this country, however, was covered by a 
previous claim of the Dutch, the trading establishments of 
the New Haven colony were broken up by the Hollanders, 

1 M& History of Newark by Dr. McWhorter. The doctor says that an 
a^red elder, then eighty •six, stated that there had been a church session in 
Newark from the earliest time he could remember, aud that he always 
understood there was one from the beginning. 

2 The towndiip of Woodbridge was settled from 1660 to 1665. •• The mha- 
bitants were emigrants from Scotland, but principally from New England.** 
Their first pastor was Rev. Mr. Wade, of whom so much is said in the early 
minutes of the Presbytery of Philadelphia. In 1714, they invited Mr. John 
Pierson from Connecticut, who remained with them forty years. ** It was 
in his time, and by his influence, that this congregation obtained a royal char- 
ter of incorporation under the name and title of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Woodbridge; and did then take legal poisession of the tract of land 
given by the proprietors of the province for a parsonage at the first settle- 
ment of the town. During Mr. Pierson*s time there was no session in this 
church. He managed the affairs of the congregation without elders.'* 
MS History of Woodbridge. 

» TrumbulPs History of Connecticut, vol. i. 119. Gordon thinks the num- 
ber of settlers much over-rated. History of New Jersey, p. 18. 
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and the people scattered. In 1669, application was made 
by New Haven to the commissioners of the united colonies 
to make plantations on the Delaware, but the proposal was 
declined ; and it was left to the New Haven merchants to 
dispose of the land which they had purchased, or to plant 
it as they should see cause.* Some permanent settlements, 
however, at a subsequent period were made upon the Jer- 
sey side of the Delaware. Fairfield, for example, was set- 
tled about 1690, by a number of persons from the town of 
the same name in Connecticut. This fact is ascertained 
from the law creating the township of Fairfield, passed in 
1697. Cape May was also a puritan settlement, of which 
their records contain indubitable evidence. 

In the southern colonies, there are here and there traces 
of puritan settlements, but not sufficient either in number 
or extent, to exert much influence on the character of the 
rising population. Maryland was at first a Catholic colo- 
ny, but being settled upon the principles of general tolera- 
tion, the number of Protestants soon greatly exceeded that 
of the Romanists. Lord Baltimore " invited the Puritans 
of Massachusetts to emigrate to Maryland, offering them 
land, and privileges, and * free liberty to religion;' but Gib- 
bons, to whom he had forwarded a commission, was * so 
wholly in the New England discipline,' that he would not 
advance the wishes of the Irish peer; and the people, who 
subsequently refused Jamaica and Ireland, were not now 
tempted to desert the Bay of Massachusetts for the Chesa- 
peake.'' * The protestant population which so soon gained 
the ascendency in Maryland, were no doubt of various re- 
ligious sentiments. It would seem, however, that the epis- 
copalians . predominated, either in number or influence, 

1 Holmes Annals, vol. i. 348. 

* Bancroft's, History of the United States, vol. i. p. 253. 
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since when the bishop of London sent over his commissary 
in 1692, the provincial assembly divided the colony into 
thirty parishes, sixteen of which were supplied with minis- 
ters and provided with livings. ^ 

Virginia was so completely an episcopal province, and 
the laws against all non-conformists were so severe, that 
we can expect but few traces of the Puritans in her early 
history. Unity of worship was there preserved, with few 
exceptions, for a century after the settlement of Jamestown.* 
There were, however, some puritan families in the colony 
from the beginning, and others arrived at a later period, 
and there were also a few settlers from Massachusetts. As 
early, however, as 1633, severe laws were made for the 
suppression of dissenters, who had begun to appear in the 
colony. ^ In 1643, it was ordered, " that no minister should 
preach or teach publicly or privately, except in conformity 
to the constitutions of the Church of England, and non-con- 
formists were banished from the colony.^' ^ A congrega- 
tional church had been gathered by the labours of ministers 
from New England, and increased in 1648 to the number 
of one hundred and eighteen persons ; but the governor, 
who had already banished its elder, now enjoined on Mr. 

1 Holmes, vol ii. p. 12. Bancroft in his account of Maryland, uses the word 
puritan for protestant, as he applies it to all who opposed the catholics, and 
unjustly disfranchised them. During the time of the long parliament and of 
Cromwell, these people seem indeed to have been puritans in the English 
sense of the word. They passed an act confirming liberty of conscience pro- 
vided it did not extend to ** popery, prelacy, or licentiousness" of opinions. 
As the independents pride themselves on being the earliest friends of liberty 
of conscience, it is probable they will not aspire to the honour of being the 
authors of that act. The mention of prelacy and licentidusness of opinion 
seems to indicate rather that class of puritans, who, in England, were opposed 
equally to bishops and sectaries. 

« Bancroft, vol. ii. p. 190. » Holmes, vol. i. p. 269. * Bancroft, vol. i. p. 207. 
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Harrison its pastor to depart from the country. ^ During 
the time of Cromwell, a spirit of greater moderation pre- 
vailed ; but on the restoration of Charles II., the assembly 
revived all the laws against separatists. Strict conformity 
was demanded, and every one was required to contribute 
to the support of the established church. The whole liturgy 
was to be read, and no non-conformists might teach either 
in public or private, on pain of banishment. In 1663 these 
laws were made still more severe. Attendance on the 
meetings of non-conformists was punished by severe fines, 
and the rich were obliged to pay the forfeitures of their 
poorer brethren. Ship-masters were punished if they 
brought dissenters into the colony. ^ The separatists against 
whom these laws seem to have been mainly directed, were 
Quakers and Baptists. It was not until after the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, that other denomina* 
tions than the episcopal, obtained permanent footing in Vir- 
ginia, protected by the English toleration act. The pre&- 
byterian church in the Atlantic portion of the state was, in 
a great measure, built up by those who had been previ- 
ously episcopalians; and in the portion beyond the moun- 
tains, by the Scotch-Irish emigrants from Pennsylvania. 

Under the name of Carolina, Charles II. granted to the 
earl of Clarendon and his associates, the district of country 
between Virginia and Florida, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. When the first emigrants sent out by the proprie- 
tors arrived, they found a small colony of New England 
men already established on the south side of the Cape Fear 
river. This colony, however, did not prosper, and although 
it received some accessions from New England, the people 
were soon nearly absorbed in the colonies established by 
emigrants from Barbadoes and the Bermudas. ^ The ear- 

1 Holmes, vol. L p. 346. ^ Bancroft, ToLii. p. 200. 3 Ibid, vol. ii. p. 137, 151. 
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liest settlers of this part of Carolina, were priDcipally refu- 
gees from Virginia; men who endeavoured to escape from 
the oppressive laws of that province against all non-con- 
formists. They were probably mostly Quakers ; at least 
the earliest religious teachers and meetings were in con- 
nexion with their society. As puritans, when sufficiently 
numerous, were seldom long without the regular ministra- 
tions of the gospel, the fact that there was no stated minis- 
ter in North Carolina before 1704, and no churdi until 
1705,* proves that their influence was very small. 

South Carolina was settled about 1670, under the direc- 
tion of the proprietors. The first colony came from Eng- 
land with the governor '* William Sayle, who was proba- 
bly a presbyterian ;^^ the people, however, it is presumed 
were principally episcopalians. The country was rapidly 
filled up with settlers from various quarters, but no men- 
tion is made of the puritans as among the early colonists^ 
except that a church organized in Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, removed in 1696 and settle4 on the Ashley river.^ 
Rev. John Cotton, from Plymouth, son of the celebrated 
John Cotton of Boston, removed to Charleston in 1698, and 
gathered a church there.^ At an earlier period, 1683, 
Blake, brother of the famous admiral, brought over from 
Somertshire a company of dissenters who settled in 
Charleston.* To what denomination they belonged is not 
mentioned. The predominant influence in South Ca- 
rolina, either from the number of its adherents, or from 
their influence was with the church of England, which 
in 1703 was established by law. I have thus endea- 
voured to trace the influence of the Puritans, beyond 

> Bancroft vol. ii. p. 164. > Holmes, vol. ii. p. 34. > Ibid. 42. 
4 Bancroft, ii. 172. 
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the limits of New England, in the early settlement of 
our country. It appears they were predominant on Long 
Island, numerous in East Jersey, few and scattered on 
the Delaware, and dotted at certain distant intervals along 
the southern coast. 

The Dutch come next under consideration, for although 
they have been so numerous as to form by themselves, a 
distinct ecclesiastical organization, yet being Calvinists and 
Presbyterians, they have in many parts of the country en- 
tered largely into the materials of which our church is 
composed. It was by the Dutch that the Hudson, the 
Connecticut, and probably the Delaware rivers were dis- 
covered. In 1613, they erected a few huts upon Man- 
hattan island; and in 1623, a more permanent establish- 
ment was there effected. They built a fort on the Dela- 
ware, and another on the Connecticut, laying claim to all 
the intervening country. In 1629 and 1630, they purchased 
the land on both sides of the Delaware, and commenced a 
settlement near Lewestown. In 1638, the Swedes arrived 
and purchased the land from the mouth of the Delaware 
to Trenton, and established themselves on Christiana 
creek. Several successive bodies of emigrants having ar- 
rived from Sweden, they extended their settlements as far 
as where Philadelphia now stands. 

The few English families, emigrants from New England, 
who had been allured thither by the climate or the facili- 
ties for traffic with the Indians, were either driven away or 
submitted to the Swedes.^ The Dutch viewed these colo- 
nists as intruders, and in order to maintain their claim to 
the soil established themselves, in 1651, at New Castle. 
The Swedes in 1654, attacked and reduced that settlement, 

I Bancroft, ii. 288. 
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but were themselves in the foUowmg year conquered by 
the Dutch, who became complete masters of the Delaware.^ 
In the meantime the Dutch settlements were rapidly ex- 
tended along the Hudson, as high as Albany and the 
western end of Long Island. In New Jersey they had set- 
tlements in Bergen, around Newark, on the banks of the 
Raritan, near Shrewsbury, and were mixed with other set- 
tlers in various parts of the eastern section of the state. 
When the Dutch possessions wer^ conquered by the Eng- 
lish, in 1664, the number of inhabitants was probably not 
far from ten thousand. The Dutch were also among the 
early settlers of Maryland. * And in 1671, almost immedi- 
ately after the settlement of Charleston, South Carolina, 
^ . two ships strrived there with Dutch emigrants from New 
York, who were subsequently followed by others of their 
countrymen from Holland. ^ 

The German emigrants, though never forming a distinct 
government, as was the case, not only with the Dutch, but 
even with the Swedes, were far more numerous than either, 
and have exerted a powerful influence on the character of 
our country. Gov. Hunter of New York, brought over 
with him in 1730, three thousand German emigrants, who 
had fled to England to escape the persecution which they 
suffered in their own country. ^ They also formed a settle- 
ment to the west of Albany, on the German Flats. Their 
emigration to Pennsylvania commenced as early as 1682 or 
1683, when Germantown was settled by them. In subse- 
quent years they came in such numbers, that it was esti- 
mated in 1772, that one third of the population of the pro- 

1 The Swedes amounted to about seven hundred, when conquered by the 
Dutch. Bancroft, vol. ii. p. 298. 
« Bancroft, vol. i. p. 236. 3 Ibid. vol. ji. p. 171. 

«« Smith's History of New York, p. 139. 

7 
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vince, which was then between 200,000 and 300,000, con- 
sisted of them and their descendents. ^ In the year 1749, 
twelve thousand German emigrants arrived, and for several 
years nearly the same number arrived annually. ^ From 
Pennsylvania they extended themselves into Virginia and 
Maryland. Their settlements in Carolina were also exten- 
sive. In 1709, upwards of six hundred Germans arrived 
and settled Newbern,^ and were probably Swiss Germans, 
from the name which they gave their new home. Between 
1730 and 1750, says Dr. Ramsay, South Carohna received 
large accessions from Switzerland, Holland, and Germany; 
Orangeburg, Congaree, and Wateree, received a large por- 
tion of the German emigrants. Numbers of Palatines ar- 
rived every year.* In 1764, five or six hundred were sent 
over from London, and had a separate township of land 
assigned to them.* And a few years later three hundred 
flamilies, who had previously settled in Maine, removed 
and joined their countrymen who had fixed themselves in 
the south-western part of Carolina.* Other settlements 
were made at an earlier period in Georgia.^ * 

The Welsh, from their numbers, deserve particular notice. 
The principal settlement of them at an early period, was 

> Proud's History of Pennsylvania, vol. ii. p. 273. 2 ibid. p. 273-4. 

3 Williamson's History of North Carolina, voL i. p. 184. 

4 Ramsay's History of South Carolina, vol. i. p. 11. 

6 Holmes, vol. ii. p. 268. « Ibid. p. 306. ' Ibid. p. 142. 

* With regard to the Germans in Pennsylvania, Mr. Andrews, in a letter 

dated, October 14, 1730, says, " There is, besides, in this province a vast 
number of Palatines, and they come in still every year. Those that have 
come of late are mostly presbyterian, or as they call themselves, reformed; 
the Palatinate being about three-fifths of that sort of people." ** There are 
many Lutherans and some reformed mixed among them. In other parts of 
the country, they are chiefly reformed, so that I suppose the presbyterian 
party aie as numerous as the quakerg, or near it" 
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upon the left bank of the Schuylkill, in Pennsylvania. They 
there occupied three townships, and in a few years their 
numbers so increased that they obtained three additional 
townships.* 

The persecutions to which the French protestants were 
exposed during the reign of Louis XIV., consummated by 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685, drove hun- 
dreds of thousands of those unhappy people from their na- 
tive country. They found a home in the various cities of 
Holland, Germany, and England, and large numbers of 
them came to this country. They were so numerous in 
Boston as to have a church by themselves in 1686.* In 
New York, when yet under the dominion of the Dutch, 
they formed so large a portion of the population, that the 
laws were sometimes promulgated in their language as 
well as in that of the Hollanders.^ In Richmond county, 
they and the Dutch made up almost the entire population; 
and they were settled also in considerable numbers in the 
counties of Westchester and Ulster^ Scattered emigrants 
fixed themselves, in greater or less numbers, in the provin- 
ces of Pennsylvania and Maryland, but their principal loca- 
tion was in the southern states. In 1690, king William 
sent " a large body'* of them to Virginia, where lands were 
assigned them on the James river ; others removed to Ca- 
rolina and settled on the Santee.* In 1699, and the follow- 
ing years, six hundred more are mentioned as settling in 
Virginia.*^ Soon after the settlement of Carolina, Charles 
II. sent two ships with about two hundred French protest- 
ants, to introduce the culture of the productions of the south 

» Proud*8 History of Pennsylvania, vol. i. p. 221. 

2 Holmes, vol. i. p. 446. ^ Bancroft, vol. ii. p. 302. 

4 Smith's History of New York, pp. 223, 215, 218. 

6 Holmes, vol i. p. 479. « Ibid, vol IL p. 47. 
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of Europe.^ From 1685 onward, the number of French 
emigrants to Carolina was very considerable; "fugitives 
from Languedoc on the Mediterranean, from Rochelle, and 
Saintange, and Bordeaux, the provinces on the bay of Bis- 
cay, from St. Quentin, Poictiers, and the beautiful valley of 
Tour, from St. Lo and Dieppe, men who had the virtues of 
the English puritans without their bigotry, came to the 
country to which the tolerant benevolence (?) of Shaftes- 
bury had invited the believers of every creed.''* This 
emigration continued far into the succeeding century. In 
1752, it is stated upwards of sixteen hundred foreign pro- 
testants arrived in South Carolina.^ In 1764 two hundred 
and twelve arrived from France.^ The descendants of 
these numerous French protestants have become merged 
almost entirely, in the episcopal and presbyterian churches. 
" The history of American colonization is the history of 
the crimes of Europe." The Scotch presbyterians had not 
escaped their portion of the persecutions, which all oppo- 
sers of prelacy, in Great Britain, experienced during the 
reigns of James II, and Charles I. It was not, however, 
until the restoration of Charles II. that the measure of their 
wrongs and sorrows was rendered full. James had been 
educated a Calvinist and presbyterian, and when leaving 
Scotland to asoond the vacant throne of Elizabeth, he as- 
sured his count rynion of his love for their church, and of 
his dotormiuation to support ii^ He had, however, hardlv 
crossed tho Twotsl lofort^ ho began lo manifesi his aver- 
sion to a form of chui\*l\ discip-ino. which he i^earded as 
ossonti:iUy n>imhhonu, Tho sn^missiv^^ demeanour of ihe 
English bislu>ps. ,^iul ;hoir h^jjh i?.v:rine as ;o the jvwer of 

4 KumKA^a ll«ii»««> ^'^^1^ X'^VstVVM^ xv^ V y^ )^ 
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kings, confirmed a conversion which had already taken 
place. The Scottish presbyters were accustomed to urge 
him to repent of his sins; the English bishops, on their 
knees, assured him he spoke by the immediate assistance 
of God. It is not wonderful, therefore, that James adopted 
the cause of the latter, and made it his own. He knew 
enough, however, of the people whom he had left, or had 
sufBjcient respect for their opinions, to induce him to pro- 
ceed with some degree of caution in his attempts to bring 
the ecclesiastical polity of Scotland into harmony with that 
of England. His more unhappy son determined to effect 
at ohce, and by authority, what his arbitrary, but timid 
father was content to accomplish gradually, and with isome 
appearance of co-operation by the church. He first ordered 
a book of canons to be published, and enforced on his own 
authority, altering essentially the constitution of the church; 
and then a liturgy, copied in a great measure from that 
of England, but altered by Laud, so as to bring it into 
nearer conformity with the Roman missal. This he ordered 
should be used by all ministers, on pain of suspension. It 
was resisted in all parts of the kingdom, and by all classes 
of the people, from political as well as religious motives. 
It was not merely a form of prayer, but an absolute des- 
potism, which the people opposed. If the king, without 
the concurrence of the nation or the church, could intro- 
duce the English liturgy, why not the Roman mass ? These 
arbitrary measures excited an opposition which " preserved 
the liberties, and overthrew the monarchy of England." * 

1 Hallam vol. iii. p. 427. This result might doubtless have been accom. 
plished in some other way ; for it is hardly to be supposed that Englishmen 
could have been reduced to a state of bondage by such monarchs as the 
Stuarts. Still, in the providence of God, it was the struggle of the Scotch 
for the liberty of their church, which was the means of preserving the liber« 

7* 
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Unjust as was the conduct of this unfortunate monarch, 
it appears mi]d and honourable when compared with that 
of his son. Charles II., at the time of his father's death 
was a friendless fugitive. The Scotch offered to receive 
him as their king, on condition that he should pledge him- 
self by oath to regard and preserve their presbyterian form 
of church government. To this he assented. When he 

ties of England. Charles had succeeded in governing the latter kingdom for 
twelve years without a parliament When the Scotch formed their national 
covenant, that is, a voluntary agreement to sustain each other in resisting 
the arbitrary measures of the king, and prepared to oppose force by /orce, 
Charles found it absolutely necessary to summon a parliament. The Scotch 
being in arms in the north, the friends of liberty in the house of commons 
were emboldened in their opposition to the court, and entered on that course 
which soon ended in the overtlirow of the monarchy and of the established 
church. 

The Scotch have been greatly, and, to a certain extent, justly blamed, be- 
cause, instead of being satisfied with securing the liberty of their own church, 
they insisted on the overthrow of that of England. It should be remembered, 
however, that intolerance was the epidemic of the age. The episcopalians 
enforced the prayer-book, the presbyterians tlie covenant, the independents 
the engagement. The last being more of a political character than either of 
the others, was, so far, the least objectionable. It was, however, both in de- 
sign and in fact, what Neal calls it, " a severe test for the presbyterians." 
Besides, the rigid doctrine of the exclusive divine right of prcsbytcrianism, 
and an intolerant opposition to prelacy did not prevail among the Scotch un- 
til they were driven, by persecution, into extreme opinions. When they 
found episcopacy, in their own bitter experience, associated with despotism 
and superstition, and, in their firm belief, with irreligion and popery, it is 
not wonderfiil that they regarded it as a bitter root which could bear nothing 
good. Their best apology is that which they themselves urged at the time. 
They considered it essential to the liberty of their church and country that 
the power of the bishops should be destroyed in England. The persecutions 
which they had already endured, and their just apprehensions of still greater 
evils, sprang from the principles and conduct of the English prelates. How 
well founded this opinion was, the atrocities consequent on the restoration of 
Charles II. and the re-establishment of episcopacy, abundantly proved. 
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arrived in the kingdom be subscribed the covenant; and 
again at his coronation^ under circumstances of much 
more than usual solemnity, he swore to preserve it invio- 
late. The Scotch, accordingly, armed in his defence; but, 
divided among themselves, and led by a general very unfit 
to cope with Cromwell, they were soon defeated, and 
Charles was again driven to the continent. When he re- 
turned in 1660, he voluntarily renewed his promise to the 
Scotch, by whom his restoration had been greatly promo- 
ted, not to interfere with the liberty of their church. No 
sooner, however, wes he firmly seated on his throne, than all 
these oaths and promises were forgotten. Presbyterian- 
ism was at once abolished, and episcopacy established; 
not such as it was under James I., when bishops were lit- 
tle more than standing moderators of the presbyteries, but 
invested by the arbitrary mandate of the king, with the 
fulness of prelatical power. An act was passed making it 
penal even to speak publicly or privately against the king's 
supremacy, or the government of the church by archbish- 
ops and bishops. A court of high commission, of which 
all the prelates were members, was erected and armed 
with inquisitorial powers. Multitudes of learned and pious 
ministers were ejected from their parishes, and ignorant 
and ungodly men, for the most part introduced in their 
stead.^ Yet the people were forced, under severe penalties 

1 The testimony of bishop Burnet, who was living in Scotland at the time, 
and had the best opportunities for gaining correct information, is very can- 
did and explicit on this subject. When urged to accept of a benefice, he 
said, " that he would not engage with a body of men, who seemed to have 
the spirit and temper of inqubitors in them, and to have no regard for reli. 
gion in any of their proceedings." — ^History of his own times, vol. i.p. 228. In 
another place he says, " He who had the greatest hand in the change (t. e, arch- 
bishop Sharp) proceeded with so much dissimulation, and the rest of the order 
was so mean and so selfish, and the earl of Middleton, with the other secu- 
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to attend the ministrations of these unworthy men. All 
ejected ministers were prohibited preaching or praying ex- 
cept in their own families;. and preaching or praying in 
the fields was made punishable with death. Anyone^though 
the nearest relative, who should shelter, aid, or in any way 
minister to the wants of those denounced, was held liable 
to the same penally as the person assisted. All landhold- 
ers were required to give bond that their families and de- 
pendents should abstain from attending any conventicle. 
To enforce these wicked laws torture was freely used to 
extort evidence or confession; families were reduced to 
ruhi by exorbitant fines; the prisons were filled with vic- 
tims of oppression; multitudes were banished and sold as 
slaves; women and even children were tortured or mur- 
dered for refusing to take an oath they could not under- 
stand; soldiers were quartered upon the defenceless inha- 
bitants, and allowed free license; men were hunted Uke 
wild beasts, and shot or gibbetted along the highways. 
Modern history hardly affords a parallel to the cruelty and 

lar men who conducted it, were so utterly impious and vicious, that it did 
cast a reproach on every thing relating to religion, to see it managed by 
tuch instruments." Dr. Cook, in his history of the Church of Scotland, says 
of the episcopal clergy of this time : " The great majority of those chosen, 
were men in every respect despicable. As preachers, they fell far below 

their predecessors Copying tlie manners of those by whom they were 

appointed, they not only threw aside the decencies of the clerical life, but 
they disgusted, by the most scandalous dissoluteness and vice, those whom 
they should have instructed and reformed." Vol. iiL p. 271. He refers as Ms 
authority for this representation to the contemporary writers, Burnet, voL i. 
p. 229 and 307. Wodow, vol. i. p. 156-7. NaphtaH, p. 171 and 181. As 
Leighton, so distinguished for all excellencies, was one of the Scottish pre- 
lates of this day, so there were doubtless many of the inferior clergy of ex- 
emplary character. As Leighton, however, was at length forced by the 
atrocities of his associates to lay down his office, so many of the better por- 
tion of the clergy were ultimately driven from their posts. 
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oppression under which Scotland groaned for nearly thirty 
years. And what was all this for? It was to support 
episcopacy. It was done for the bishops, and, in a great 
measure, by them. They were the instigators and sup- 
porters of these cruel laws, and of the still more cruel exe- 
cution of them.^ Is it any wonder, then, that the Scotch 

^ " The enormities of this detestable government" says Hallam, " are far 
too numerous, even in species, to be enumerated, in this slight sketch ; and 
of course, most instances of cruelty have not been recorded. The privy conn- 
cil was accustomed to extort confessions by torture; that grim divan of 
bishops, lawyers, and peers, sucking the groans of each undaunted enthusiast, 
in hopes that some imperfect avowal might lead to the sacrifice of other vie 
tims, or at least warrant the execution of the present" Again, " It was very 
possible that episcopacy might be of apostolical institution; but for this in- 
stitution houses had been burned and fields laid waste, and the Goepe) been 
preached in the wilderness, and its ministers had been shot in their prayers^ 
and husbands had been murdered before their wives, and virgins had been 
defiled, and many had died by the executioner, and by massacre, and in im- 
prisonment, and in exile and slavery, and women had been tied to stakes (m 
the sea shore till the tide rose to overflow them, and some had been tortured 
and mutilated ; it was a religion of the boots and the thumbscrew, which a 
good man must be very cool-blooded indeed if he did not hate and reject from 
the hands which offered it. For, after all, it is much more certain that the 
Supreme Being abhors cruelty and persecution, than that he has set up 
bishops to have a superiority over presbyters." CJonst. Hist. vol. iii^ p. 435 
and 442. The wonderful subserviency and degradation of the Scottish par- 
liament during this period must strike ail readers with astonishment This 
&ct is partially explained, and the disgrace in some measure palliated by the 
peculiarity of its constitution. The controlling power was virtually in the 
hands of the bishops, who were the creatures and, of course, the servants of 
the crown. The lords of the articles were originally a committee chosen by 
the parliament for the preparation of business. But Charles I., without any 
authority from parliament, had the matter so arranged, that ** the bishops 
chose eight peers, the peers eight bishops; and these appointed sixteen 
commissioners of shires and boroughs. Thus the whole power was devolved 
upon the bishops, the slaves and sycophants of the crown. The parliament 
itself met only on two days, the first and last of .their pretended session, the 
one time to choose the lords of articles, the other to ratify what they pro- 
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abhorred episcopacy? It was in their experience identified 
with despotism, superstition, and irreligion. Their love of 
presbyterianism was one with their love of liberty and reli- 
gion. As the parliament of Scotland was never a fair repre- 
sentation of the people, the general assembly of their church 
became their great organ for resisting oppression and with- 
standing the encroachments of their sovereigns. The conflict 
therefore which in England was so long kept up between the 
crown and the house of commons, was in Scotland sustained 
between the crown and the church. This was one reason why 
the Scotch became so attached to presbyterianism; this too 
was the reason why the Stuarts hated it, and determined at 
all hazards to introduce prelacy as an ally to despotism.^ 
Considering the long-continued persecution of the Scotch 
presby terians, just referred to, the wonder is that they did 

poeed.*' Hallam, toL iii. p. 428. This arrangement ^as renewed after the 
rcRtoration of Charles II. 

1 The first Confession of Faith prepared bj Knox and his associates, as- 
serted explicitly the right and duty of the people to resist the tyranny of 
their rulers. This was the result of the reformation being carried on by the 
people. In England it was carried on by the government. Hence the 
marked difference between the principles of the two churches as to the libertp' 
of the subject and tlie power of kings. The general assembly of 1649, de- 
Glared, Ist. That as magistrates and their power are ordained of God, so are 
they in the exercise thereof, not to walk aflcr their own will, but according 
to the law of equity and righteousness. ... A boundless and unlimited 
power is to be acknowledged in no king or magistrate. 2d. That there is a 
mutual obligation betwixt the king and his people. As both are tied to God, 
so each of them is tied the one to the other, for the performance of mutual 
and reciprocal duties. 3d. That arbitrary government and unlimited power 
are the fountains of all the corruptions in the church and state. Compare 
these sentiments with the declarations and oaths Issued and enforced by the 
Scottish bishops. They were the principal authors of the arbitrary laws 
above referred to. They all voted for the famous assertory act of 1669, 
which declared the king's supremacy in all ecclesiastical matters, in virtue 
of which the ordering and disposal of the external government and polity of 
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not universally forsake their country. The hope of regain- 
ing liberty at home, however, never entirely deserted them; 
and in their darkest hours there were occasional glimpses 
of better things to come, which led them to abandon the 
designs of emigration whi'^.h they had formed. A com- 
pany of thirty noblemen and gentlemen had contracted for 
a large tract of land in Carolina, as an asylum for their per- 
secuted countrymen, when the hope of the success of the 
English patriots, engaged in the plot for which Russel and 
Sydney suffered, led them to relinquish their purpose. 
Still, though the emigration was not so ^reat as might, 
under such sufferings, have been expected, it was very 
considerable. * 

the church belonged to him as an inherent right of the crown; and that his 
orders respecting all ecclesiastical persons and matters are to be obeyed, any 
law, act, or custom to the contrary notwithstanding. Cook, vol. iii. p. 314. 
They eagerly supported an act imposing an oat^i (at first designed only ifor 
office-bearers in the church and state, but which came to be almost universally 
enfoi^ced,) ** which no man who had not made up his mind for slavery, could 
swear." It declared the king to be supreme governor over all persons and 
in all causes, civil and ecclesiastical ; that it was unlawful to consult or de- 
termine upon any subject relating to church or state without his express per- 
mission, or to form association^ for redressing grievances, or to take up armi 
against the king, or to attempt any alteration in the political or ecclesiastical 
constitution of the kingdom, &c. Ibid, 368. This reference to the arbitrary 
principles and atrocious cruelties of the Scottish bishops, is not made with 
the ungenerous design of casting odium on episcopacy. The odium belongs 
to the men and to their principles, and not to episcopacy. Those prelates 
were introduced by the king, in opposition to the wishes of the people. 
They owed every thing to the prerogative. They could stand only so long 
as the power of the king should prevail over the will of the nation. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that they magnified that power. Had the case been 
reversed, had episcopacy been abolished and pre^yterianism introduced by 
despotic authority, we might have seen presby terians the advocates of prero- 
gative, and bishops the asserters of liberty. As it was, however, prelacy and 
despotism in Scotland were inseparable; neither could live without the other: 
so they died a common death. 
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What portion of the four thousand presbyterians who, 
according to Mather, came to New England before 1640, 
were from Scotland or Ireland, his account does not enable 
the reader to determine. At a later period, a hundred fami- 
lies from Ireland settled Londonderry in New Hampshire. 
They brought with them the Rev. James McGregore as their 
pastor, " who remained with them until his death, and his 
memory is still precious among them. He was a wise, 
faithful and affectionate guide to them both in civil and 
religious concerns.'* ^ In 1729, a church was organized in 
Boston, composed of Scotch and Irish, which continued 
prcsbytcrian until 1786. The Rev. Mr. Moorhead was 
their first pastor, " an honest, faithful, and laborious minis- 
ter.'* * Other emigrants settled at Pelham and Palmer. 
There was a church also at Hampton. ^ 

At what time the Scotch and Irish began to emigrate 
to New York, it is not easy to ascertain. Smith says, the 
inhabitants of the city in 1708, were " Dutch Calvinists, 
upon the plan of the church of Holland, French refugees 
on the Geneva model, a few English episcopalians, and a 
still smaller number of English and Irish presbyterians.'* * 
Having increased in numbers, they " called Mr. Anderson, 
a Scotch minister, to the pastoral charge of their congrega- 
tion: and Dr. John Nicolls, Patrick McKnight, Gilbert 
Livingston, and Thomas Smith, purchased a piece of 

I Holmes, vol. ii. p. 99. 2 MS. 

' MS. The same account states that the church in Newburyport became 
prcsbytcrian under the influence of Mr. Pierson, who left Connecticut about 
1743. All these churches were probably included in the presbytery of Bos- 
ton, as may be inferred from " A fair narrative of the proceedings of the 
presbytery of Boston, against Rev. Robert Abercrombie, late minister of the 
Gospel, at Pelham, in a letter to Rev. John Moorhead, Rev. Jonathan Parsons, 
and Rev. David McGregore, committee of said presbj'tery." Boston, 1757. 

< History of New York, p. 186. 
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ground and founded a church." (p. 209.) That the mem- 
bers of that congregation were prmcipally Scotch may be 
inferred from the following facts. Of the four gentlemen 
who were the original purchasers of the ground for the 
erection of the church, Dr. NicoUs was a native of Scot- 
land, ^ he had the principal and almost exclusive control of 
the pecuniary affairs of the church, and is spoken of by 
Mr. Pemberton, " as one of its principal founders, and its 
greatest benefactor.'^ Mr. Patrick McKnight was from 
the north of Ireland; Mr. Gilbert Livingston, was Scotch 
by birth or immediate descent; * Mr. Thomas Smith's ori- 
gin is not known. The Rev. Mr. Anderson, their first pas- 
tor, settled in 1717, was a Scotch minister, ordained by the 
presbytery of Irvine. In 1720, a petition was presented to 
the president of the council for an act of incorporation, and 
would probably have been granted, but for the active oppo- 
sition of the vestry of Trinity church, as the council to whom 
the president referred the application, reported in its favour. 
This application was made by " Mr. Anderson, presbyte- 
rian minister, and Patrick McKnight, John Nicolls, Joseph 
Leddel, John Blake, and Thomas Inglis, in behalf of them- 
selves, and the rest of the presbyterian congregation in the 
city of New York.'' The petition states, that the appli- 
cants had purchased a piece of ground and erected a con- 
venient house for the worship of God, " afte;r the manner 
of the presbyterian church of North Britain." It further 
details the inconvenient way in which they were obliged 
to vest the title to their property in certain individuals, to 
be held by them until the congregation should be incorpo- 
rated " as one body politic in fact and in name, for carry- 

1 Dr. Miller's Life of Dr. Rogers, p. 134. 

s It is believed that the whole Livingston fiunilj, in this country, trace 

their descent from the celebrated Scotch dergyman of that name. 

8 
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ing on their said pious intentionsy and the free use and 
exercise of their said religioa iu its true doctrine, discipline 
and worship^ according to the rules and method of the esta- 
blished church of North Britain.^' They therefore pray 
the president^ '^ by letters patent under the great seal of this 
province, to incorporate them by the name of the ministers, 
elders, and deacons of the presbyterian church in the city 
of New York." ' The account which was published of 

1 Tlufl u one of the churches which u most frequentlj and confidently 
claimed bm originally congregational in its compovition and character. The 
ahove statement shows that thiu wa« not the fact. It was originally a strict 
presbyterian church , haying elders and deac<ms from the beginning, as the 
above application was made, March 4, 1719 — ^20. It was not until after Mr. 
Pemberton's settlement tJiat elders were laid aside. In the records of the 
trustees of that church, commencing with the year 1740, there is an account 
of the congregation from tlje beginning, in which mention is made of "the 
elders, deacons, and session room ;" and in the account of the difficulty with 
Mr. Peniberton, it is said, " at prt-aent^ by reason of the death of some, and 
the removal of others, we have not one lay elder or deacon.** Of course they 
had these officers before. Again, the trustees enter a protest against Mr. 
Pemberton*s claim to sit with them and take part in tlio temporal affairs of 
the church ; in which they say, " the power in this church and congregation 
may be considered under the usual similitude of three keys, the key of doc- 
trinal instruction, the key of discipline and government, and the key of the 
cash.** 'V\xo Arst, tliey say belongs to tlie minister, the second to the minis- 
ter and elders, ^* either alone or with the deacons, which we do not deter- 
miuo ;** and the third to tlie trustees. For these facts the writer is indebted 
to the kindness of James Lonux, (Lmj. of New York. The difficulties in this 
ohurch were of very long continuance, and arose from various sources. A 
part oi* the people were diasatisAcd with Dr. Nicolls* management of the pecu- 
niary affairs, and complaiued to the synod on the subject ; and a committee 
was sent, iu 1727, to endeavour to arrange this matter. It was then agreed 
that the property should be vested in certain ministera in Edinburgh, to be 
hold by tjBfiOJk for the beueiit oi the Presbyterian congregation in New York. 
Another source oJt' trouble was« the difference of opinion about psalmody; and 
another related to duicipliuo and government As &r as this last point is coo- 
cetued, instead oit' a ftw Scotchmen entering a oongregatioaal chnrch and 
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their long and fruitless efforts to obtain an act of incorpora- 
tion, is entitled *'Case of the Scotch Presbyterians/^ &c. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt as to the origin and early 
character of this congregation. A portion of the people 
being dissatisfied with Mr. Anderson's strictness as a pres- 
byterian, were, by the trustees of Yale College, erected 
into a separate congregation. This interference gave great 
umbrage to the presbytery of Long Island, and much is 
said in reference to it in our early records. This new con- 
gregation did not long continue. Most of its members, it 
is believed, returned to the old church. At a subsequent 
period, about 1756, when the majority of people deter- 
mined, with permission of the synod, to introduce the use 
of Watts' hymns, a portion of the Scotch members with- 
drew, and formed the church of which the Rev. John Ma- 
son became the pastor. 

Holmes mentions the arrival of between four and five 
hundred emigrants from Scotland at New York, in 1737.* 
The county of Ulster, in 1757, was inhabited by "Dutch, 
French, English, Scotch, and Irish, but the first and last the 
most numerous." * The north side of Orange county. Smith 
states, was inhabited by Scotch, Irish, and English presby- 
terians ; and he mentions a settlement of Scotch-Irish in 
Albany county. 

The Quakers having made extensive settlements in West 
Jersey, became desirous of extending their influence through 
the eastern portion of the state. This induced Wm. Penn, 
and eleven other members of the society of friends, in 1682, 

trying to make it presbyterian, as has been represented, the reverse happens 
to be the case ; congregationalists entered a presbyterian church and then 
were unwilling to submit to its rules.. How far this is analogous with the 
ease of our church at large, remains to be seen. 

1 Annals, vol. ii. p. 145. 3 Smith*s History, p. 218. 
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to purchase East Jersey from the devisees of Sir George 
Carteret. In order to avoid exciting the jealousy of other 
denominations^ these new proprietors connected with them- 
selves twelve associates^ many of whom were natives of 
Scotland, "from which country the greatest emigration 
was expected/' To induce the Scotch to emigrate, a fa- 
vourable accoimt of the province was circulated among them, 
and the assurance given that they should enjoy that reli- 
gious liberty, which was denied them in their own coun- 
try. " ^ It is judged the interest of the government,' said 
George Scot of Pitlochie, apparently with the sanction of 
men in power, ' to suppress presbyterian principles alto- 
gether, the whole force of the law of this kingdom is 
levelled at the effectual bearing them down. The rigorous 
putting these laws in execution, has, in a great part, ruined 
many of those who, notwithstanding hereof, find themselves 
in conscience obliged to retain these principles. A retreat, 
where by law, a toleration is allowed, doth at present offer 
itself iu America, and is no where else to be found in his 
majesty's dominions.' This is the era at which East New 
Jersey, till now chiefly colonized from New England, be- 
came the asylum of Scottish presbyterians."^ " Is it 
strange" asks the author just quoted, " that many Scottish 
presbyterians of virtue, education, and courage, blending a 
love of popular liberty with religious enthusiasm, came to 
East New Jersey in such numbers, as to give to the rising 
commonwealth a character which a century and a half has 
not effaced?"^ "The more wealthy of the Scotch emi- 
grants, were noted for bringing with them a great number 
of servants, and, in some instances, for transporting whole 
families of poor labourers, whom they established on their 
lauds." ^ In a letter from the deputy-governor, dated, 

1 Bancroft, vol. ii. p. 411. ^ Ibid. p. 414. ^ Gordon, p. 51. 
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Elizabethtown, 1st month 2, 1684, it is said, ^^ the Scots and 
William Dockwras people, comingnowandsettling, advance 
the province more than it hath advanced these ten years."^ 

It is evident from these and similar testimonies which 
might be collected, that the emigrants from Scotland to 
East Jersey, were numerous and influential. In spme pla- 
ces they united with the Dutch and puritan settlers in the 
formation of churches, in others they were sufficiently nu- 
merous to organize congregations by themselves. The 
church in Freehold, one of the largest in the state, was 
formed chiefly by them. It was organized about 1692.^ 
Their first pastor was the Rev. John Boyd, from Scotland; 
who died, as appears from his tombstone, in 1708. Subse- 
quently the Rev. William Tennent became their minister 
and continued with them forty-four years. 

It was, however, to.«Pennsylvania, that the largest emi- 
grations of the Scotch and Irish, particularly of the latter, 
though at a somewhat later period, took place. Early in 
the last century they began to arrive in large numbers. 
Near six thousand Irish are reported as having come in 
1729;^ and before the middle of the century near twelve 
thousand arrived annually for several years."* Speaking of 
a later period. Proud says, ^^ they have flowed in of late 

» Smith, p. 177. 

3 " The church was formed about an hundred years ago, chiefly by persons 
from Scotland." MS letter, dated, April 23, 1792. The building was long 
called the Scotch meeting-house. ^ Through the influence of Gov. Belchior, 
a charter of incorporation was obtained for this church, including those of 
Allentown and Shrewsbury ; but since the independency of America, Freehold 
has given up said charter, and is incorporated under the autliority of the 
State." MS. 

> Holmes, vol. ii. p. 123. 

* Proud's History of Pennsylvania, vol. ii. p. 273-4. This emigration 
continued for a long time. Holmes states that ** in the first fortnight of 

8* 
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years from the north of Ireland in very large numbers/' 
Cumberland county, he says, is settled by them, and they 
abound through the whole province. From Pennsylva- 
nia they spread themselves into Virginia, and thence into 
North Carolina. A thousand families arrived in that state 
from the northern colonies in the single year 1764.* Their 
descendants occupy the western portion of the state, with 
a dense and homogeneous population, distinguished by the 
strict morals and rigid principles of their ancestors. In 
1749, five or six hundred Scotch settled near Fayetteville; 
there was a second importation in 1754; and <* there was 
an annual importation, from that time, of those hardy and 
industrious people.'" 

A considerable number of Scotch also settled in Mary- 
land, ('ol. Niniun lieull, a native of Fifeshire, having be- 
come implicated in the troubles arising out of the conflict 
with e})iscopacy, fled first to Barbadoes, and thence re- 
moved to Maryland, where he made an extensive purchase 
of land, covering much of the present site of Washington 
anil (»corgotown. lie sent home to urge his friends and 
neighbours to join him in his exile, and had influence 
enough to induce about two hundred to come over. They 
arrived about 1()J)0, bringhig with them their pastor the 
Rev. Nathaniel Taylor, and formed the church and con- 
s;:rogation of Upper Marlborough.' 

Au^utt 1773, three UiouMiid five hundred passengers arrived in Pennsylva- 
nia ihun iroUnd. In October a ship arrived from Galwaj in the north of 
Ireland with eighty passen^^^rs ; and a sliip from Belfast with a hundred and 
iieveutY imiMengt^r)!.** Vol. ii. p. 305. 

The Irish eiuij;frant» of whom mention b made above, were almost all 
presbyterians. Tho flow of the catholic Irish to this country did not take 
place until a comparatively rei^ent period. 

> Holmes, vol it. >>. '268. ^ Williamson*s History of North Carolina, toL 
ii. pw SU. 

' MS bj thi^te I>r. Balch of Ueorj^own. 
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As early as 1684, a small colony of persecuted Scotch, 
under Lord Cardross, settled in South Carolina, and a 
colony of Irish under Ferguson.^ In 1737, it is said " mul- 
titudes of labourers and husbandmen'^ from Ireland em- 
barked for Carolina.' In 1764, " beside foreign protestants, 
several persons from England and Scotland, and great 
multitudes from Ireland settled''^ in that state. Within 
three years before 1773, sixteen hundred emigrants from 
the north of Ireland, settled in Carolina.'* Dr. Ramsay 
says, " of all other countries none has furnished the pro- 
vince so many inhabitants as Ireland. Scarcely a ship 
sailed from any of its ports for Charleston that was not 
crowded, with men, women, and children.''* These were 
almost entirely presbyterians. Theire was no catholic 
place of worship in Charleston before 1791. In another 
place the same author says, " the Scotch and Dutch were 
the most useful emigrants to the former South Caro- 
lina is indebted for much of its early literature. A great 
proportion of its physicians, clergymen, lawyers, and 
schoolmasters were from North Britain."® Edisto Island 
was settled by emigrants from Scotland and Wales. ^ The 
inhabitants were either presbyterians or episcopalians, 
the former were the more numerous. The time of the 
organization of the presbyterian church there is not known. 
But in 1705, Henry Brown obtained a grant for three 
hundred acres of land, which in 1717 he conveyed to 
certain persons in "trust for the benefit of a presbyte- 

1 Bancroft, vol. ii. p. 173. 2 Holmes, vol. ii. p. 145. ^ Ibid, vol ii. p. 268. 

4 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 305. Holmes says America, but the context shows that 
Carolina is intended, since in the same note he mentions the arrival of thirty- 
five hundred Irish in Pennsylvania. 

fi Ramsay's History of South Carolina, vol. i. p 20. « Ibid. vol. ii. p. 23. 

7 Ibid. vol. iL p. 548. 
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nan clergyman in Edisto Island.^' In 1732, another do- 
nation was made for the benefit of a minister "who 
owns the Holy Scriptures as his only rule of faith and prac- 
tice, and who, agreeably to the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, shall own the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms as a 
test of his orthodoxy, and that before the church session for 
the time being, before his settlement there as the rightful 
minister of the aforesaid church or congregation/' (Vol. ii. 
p. 558.) The Scotch and Irish were also among the early 
settlers of Georgia.^ 

From this slight and imperfect view of the several class- 
es of people by whom our country was settled, it is evi- 
dent that a broad foundation for the Presbyterian Church 
was laid from the beginning. The English puritans were 
all Calvinists and many of them presby terians. The Dutch 
were Calvinists and presby terians; a moiety, at least, of the 
Germans were of the same class. All the French protest- 
ants were Calvinists and presbyterians, and so, of course, 
were the Scotch and Irish. Of the seseveral classes, the 
Dutch and Germans formed distinct ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, and subsist as such to the present time. In a multi- 
tude of cases, however, their descendants mingled with the 
descendants of other presbyterians, and have entered large- 
ly into the materials of which our church is composed. 
The same remark applies to the descendants of the French 
protestants, who have generally joined either the episcopal 
or presby terian church. The early influence of the New 
England puritans was, as has been seen, nearly confined 
to Long Island and East Jersey. Of those who settled in 
Jersey, a portion were, no doubt, inclined to congregation- 

1 Holmes, vol. ii. p. 131. 142. 
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alism, others of them were presbyterians. All the minis- 
ters, according to Mr. Andrews, were of the latter class. 
The strict presbyterian emigrants, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, and 
French, laid the foundation of our church in New York, 
East Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas, through which provinces, as has been shown, 
they were early eartended in very great numbers. 

This review accounts for the rapid increase of the pres- 
byterian church in this country. In about a century and a 
quarter, it has risen from two or three ministers to between 
two and three thousand. This is no matter of surprise, 
when it is seen that so large a portion of the emigrants 
were presbyterians. As they merged their diversities of 
national character into that of American citizens, so the 
Scotch, Irish, French, English, Dutch, and German presbyte- 
rians became united in thousands of instances in the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church. Having the same views of civil 
government, our population, so diversified as to its origin, 
forms a harmonious civil society, and agreeing in opinion 
on the government of the church, the various classes above 
specified, formed a religious society, in which the difierence 
of their origin was as little regarded as it was in the state. 

The review given above of the settlement of the country 
shows also, that nothing but a sectional vanity little less 
than insane, could lead to the assertion that Congregation- 
alism was the basis of presbyterianism in this country, and 
that the presbyterian church never would have had an ex- 
istence, except in name, had not the congregationalists 
come among us from New England. The number of puri- 
tans who settled in New England, was about twenty-one 
thousand. If it be admitted, that three-fourths of these 
were congregationalists, (which is a large admission,) it 
gives between fifteen and sixteen thousand. The presby- 
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terian emigrants who came to this coimtry by the middle 
of the last century, were between one and ; wo hundred 
thousand. Those from Ireland alone, imperfect as are the 
records of emigration, could not have been less than fifty 
thousand, and probably were far more numerous. Yet the 
whole Presbyterian Church owes its existence to the mere 
overflowings of New England! It would be much nearer 
the truth to say, that presbyterians have been the basis of 
several other denominations. Half the population of the 
country would now be presbyterian, had the descendants 
of presbyterians, in all cases, adhered to the faith of their 
fathers. 

It is to be remembered, that the emigration of New Eng- 
land men westward, did not take place, to any great ex- 
tent, until after the revolutionary war ; that is, until nearly 
three-fourths of a century after the Presbyterian Church 
was founded and widely extended. At that time western 
New York, Ohio, and the still more remote west was a 
wilderness. Leaving that region out of view, what would 
be, even now, the influence of New England men in the 
Presbyterian Church? Yet it is very common to hear those, 
who formed a mere handful of the original materials of the 
Church, speaking of all others as foreigners and intruders. 
Such representations would be offensive from their injus- 
tice, were it not for their absurdity. Suppose the few (and 
they were comparatively very few) congregationalists of 
East Jersey, had refused to associate with their Dutch and 
Scotch presbyterian neighbours, what great difference 
would it have made ? Must the thousands of presbyterians 
already in the country, and the still more nmnerous thou- 
sands annually arriving, have ceased to exist? Are those 
few congregationalists the fathers of us all? The truth is, it 
was not until a much later period that the great influx of 
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congregationalists into our church took place, though they 
are now disposed to regard the descendants of its founders 
as holding their places in the church of their fathers only 
by sufferance. 

Sectional jealousies are beginning to threaten the safety 
of our country. They surely ought not to be brought into 
the church. They cannot be avoided, however, if arrogant 
and injurious assumptions on either side are allowed. The 
above remarks are made with the view of suppressing such 
prejudices. This can be effected in no other way, than by 
preventing unjust and irritating claims. Justice is the only 
stable foundation of peace. It is the peculiar characteristic 
of America, that it is the asylum of all nations. The blood 
of the Huguenots, of the Puritans, of the Dutch, of the Ger- 
mans, of the Scotch, and of the Irish, here flows in one com- 
mon stream.^ A man, therefore, must fight against himself 
who would contend for any one of these classes against all 
others. 

1 There is more than one child in this village in whose veins is mingled 
the blood of Puritans, Huguenots, English, Irish, and Germans. Such instan- 
ces, it is to be presumed, are to be found every where. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH FROM 1705 TO 1729. 

Introductory remarks. — Design of the chapter to exhibit the character of the 
Church during this period. — Origin of the congregations connected with 
the presbytery of Philadelphia at the time of its organization. — Origin of 
the ministers who constitatcd that presbytery. — Ministers connected with 
the church at the formation of the synod. — Ministers who joined the synod 
from 1717 to 1729. — Standard of doctrines assumed by the presbytery. — 
Form of government established by the presbytery. — Government of the 

. individual congregations. — Powers exercised by the presbytery over the 
churches. — Its authority over its own members. — Peculiarities in its modes 
of action. — The powers of the synod. — Its peculiarities. — Examination of 
Mr. Gillespie^s overture respecting acts of synod; and of president Dick- 
inson's four articles relating to church government. — Ccmdusion. 

In the preceding chapter, it was shown that the materials 
of the Presbyterian Church were, towards the close of the se- 
venteenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, widely- 
scattered over the middle and southern states; and that these 
materials increased with great rapidity for a long series of 
years. It was shown also that a large proportion of all the 
emigrants who arrived in this country, during that period 
from Great Britain and the continent of Europe, were Calvin- 
ists in doctrine and presbyterians indiscipline. It was natural 
that the Puritans from New England who settled in the mid- 
dle provinces should unite in ecclesiastical connexions with 
these European emigrants. These Puritans were all Cal- 
vinists; many of them were presbyterians, and those who 
were congregationalists were accustomed to a far different 
platform from any now in force. They were familiar with 
the government of churches, by elders, differing little in 
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their functions from those in the Presbyterian Church. 
Their synods, especially in Connecticut, were clothed with 
the power, which at present would be considered as little 
short of presbyterianism. That the early Puritans were 
rigid Calvinists, no one has ventured to deny. Cotton 
Mather informs us, that a gentleman in New England 
having published a book in which he attempted to prove 
" that Christ bore not our sins by God's imputation, and 
therefore also did not bear the curse of the law for them, 
the general court of Massachusetts, (the supreme civil au- 
thority,) concerned that the glorious truths of the gospel 
might be rescued from the confusion whereinto the essay 
of this gentleman had thrown them, and afraid lest the 
church of God abroad should suspect that New England 
allowed such exorbitant aberrations, appointed Mr. Norton 
to draw up an answer to that erroneous treatise. This work 
he performed with a most elaborate and judicious pen, in a 
book afterwards published under the title, ^ A discussion of 
that great point in divinity, the sufferings of Christ; and 
the questions about his active and passive obedience, and 
the imputation thereof In that book the true principles 
of the gospel are stated, with so much demonstration, as 
is indeed unanswerable. The great assertion therein ex- 
plained and maintained is, according to the express words 
of the reverend author, ^ that the Lord Jesus Christ, as God- 
man, and mediator, according to the will of the Father, and 
his own voluntary consent, fully obeyed the law, doing the 
command in the way of works, and suffering the essential 
punishment of the curse, in the way of satisfaction unto 
divine justice, thereby exactly fulfilling the first covenant; 
which active and passive obedience of his, together with 
his original righteousness, as a surety, God, of his rich 
grace, actually imputeth unto believers; whom by the 

10 
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receipt tliereof, by the grace of faith, he declareth and ac- 
cejitcth as perfectly righteous, and acknowledgcth them to 
have a right unto eternal life/ And in every clause of 
this position, the author expressed, not his own sense alone, 
but the sense of all the churches in the country; in testi- 
mony whereof there was published at the end of the book, 
an instrument signed by five considerable names, Cotton, 
Wilson, Mather, Symmes, and Thompson, who, in the name 
of others declare, ^ As they believe, they also profess, that 
the obedience of Christ to the whole law, which is the law 
of righteousness, is the matter of our justification; and the 
imputation of our sins to Christ, and thereupon his suffer- 
ing the sense of the wrath of God upon him for our sins, 
and the imputation of his obedience to us, are the formal 
cause of our justification, and that they who deny this, do 
now take away both of these, both the matter and form 
of our justification, which is the life of our souls and of 
our religion, and therefore called the justification of life/ ''* 
With men holding such opinions, presbyterians might well 
unite. To what extent these doctrines have become obso- 
lete in New England, it is not for us to say. Dr. Beecher, 
in relation lo a cognate doctrine says, " our Puritan fathers 
adhered to the doctrine of original sin, as consisting in the 
imputation of Adam's sin, and in a hereditary depravity; 
and this continued to be the received doctrine of the 
churches of New England until after the time of Edwards. 
He adopted the views of the reformers on the subject of 
original sin, as consisting in the imputation of Adam's sin, 
and a depraved nature transmitted by descent. But after 
him, this mode of stating the subject was gradually chang- 
ed, until long since, the prevailing doctrine in New Eng- 



1 MagDalia, vol. i. p. 266. 
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land has been, that men are not guilty of Adam's sin, and 
that depravity is not of the substance of the soul, nor an 
inherent physical quality, but is wholly voluntary, and 
consists in the transgression of the law, in such circum- 
stances as constitutes accountability and desert of punish- 
ment."^ It is not to be presumed that all the New Eng- 
land clergy would assent to the correctness of this repre- 
sentation of their rejecting the doctrines of the puritans 
and of Edwards, any more than the advocates of those 
doctrines would assent to the correctness of the exposition 
here given of the doctrine of depravity. Still no one 
doubts, that there has been an extensive change of views 
in New England upon all these subjects; and that the doc- 
trines which the early puritans declared to be the life of 
their souls and of religion, are by very many rejected. 

The change has been equally marked as it regards disci- 
pline. Elders have been long discarded from their churches. 
No synod has been held in Massachusetts for more than a 
century. The Cambridge platform has become a dead let- 
ter; and a system differing but little from independency, 
has taken the place of the original discipline of their 
churches.* It would, therefore, be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the New England people, who before the middle 
of the last century associated themselves with the Presby- 
terian Church, brought with them the views on doctrine 
and discipline, which, to so great an extent, now distin- 
guish the church in that part of our country. 

It is the object of the present chapter, to ascertain and 

» Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. i. p. 158. 
^^. . « In a MS letter to Mr. Hazard, dated Boston, Nov. 20, 1807, the writer 

says, ** our people are so jealous of rule and authority, that even the Cam- 
bridge platform is a dead letter, and I don't see wherein we differ from the 
baptists ; we are alike independent'* 
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exhibit the character of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, during its forming period ; that is, from 1704 
or 1705 to 1729. For this purpose it will be necessary to 
ascertain, as far as possible, the origin of the several con- 
gregations of which the church was originally composed; 
and the origin and character of the members of the first 
presbytery; to learn what standard of doctrine was as- 
sumed by them, and what form of government they insti- 
tuted and administered. This latter point can, of course, 
best be learned from the record of their proceedings, by 
ascertaining what powers the presbytery exercised over 
the churches, and over its own members; and What rela- 
tion the synod, after its formation, assumed to the presby- 
teries and churches. 

The first subject of investigation, then, is the origin of 
the early presbyterian churches. It might be inferred from 
the statements in the preceding chapter, that presbyterian 
churches would be formed nearly cotemporaneously in va- 
rious parts of the country. And such in fact was the case. 
In a letter written by the presbytery of Philadelphia to that 
of Dublin, and dated 1710, it is said, " In all Virginia we 
have one small congregation on Elizabeth river, and some 
few families favouring our way in Rappahannoc and York; 
in Maryland four, in Pennsylvania five, in the Jerseys two, 
which bounds with some places in New York, make up all 
the bounds from which we have any members from, and at 
present some of these are vacant.'^ ^ 

Of the church on Elizabeth river little is known. It 
seems from commissary Blair's report on the state of the 
church in Virginia, that it existed before the commence- ^ 
ment of the last century.* From the fact of Mr. Makem- 

1 Letter Book of the Presbjtexj. ^ Dr. Hill's Sketches, Na 5, 
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ie's directing in his will, that his dwelling house and lot 
on Elizabeth river, should be sold, it has been inferred that 
he had resided there before he moved to the opposite side 
of the Chesapeake, and that the church in question was 
gathered by him. If so, it must have been formed before 
1690; for at that time Mr. Makemie was residing on the 
eastern shore. Others have supposed that the congregation 
was composed of a small company of Scotch emigrants, 
whose descendants are still to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of Norfolk. Though reported by the presbytery, they 
seem to have had little connexion with that body. The 
na:me of their pastor, the Rev. Mr. Macky, never appears 
on the minutes as a member.^ 

It is not easy to reconcile altogether the statements given 
in the presbyterial letter quoted above, with the facts re- 
corded on the minutes. For example, it is said there were 
four churches in Maryland in connexion with the presby- 
tery in 1710, whereas the minutes mention at least five. 
It is probable, however, that when two congregations were 
under the care of the same pastor, they were not counted 
separately. These congregations were Upper Marlbo- 
rough, Snowhill, Rehoboth, Monoken, and Wicomico.^ 

J In the minutes for 1712, there is a record to the following effect: "A 
complaint of the melancholy circumstances that the Rev. John M&cky, on 
Elizabeth river, Virginia, labours under, [being made] by Mr. Henry, the 
presbytery was eoncemed ; and Mr. John Hampton saying, he designed to 
write to him on an affair of his own, presbytery desired him to signify their 
regard to, and concern for him." Dr. Hill supposes, from the interest taken 
by Mr. Henry in Mr. Macky's case, that they came over from Ireland togeth- 
er at the instance of Mr. Makemie. His name, however, would rather 
lead to the conjecture that he came from Scotland, whence it is known Mr. 
Makemie endeavoured to procure ministers for this country. 

* According to Mr. Spence, " there is record evidence of the fact, that there 
were five church edifices, and as many organized presbyterian churches in 
Somerset dounty, on the 13th of March, 1705." — Spence's Letters, p. 82. This 
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The first of these was formed by a company of Scotch 
emigrants, who came to this country with their pastor. 
Rev. Nathaniel Taylor, about the year 1690.* The other 
four churches were in Somerset county, on the eastern 
shore, and were the fruits of Mr. Makemie's labours. Of 
this there can be no reasonable doubt, as his memory is still 
cherished among them, and as there is neither tradition nor 
record of any other presbyterian minister in that district at 
the date of their formation.' Of Snowhill, Mr. Spence 
gives the following account: "A town to be called Snow- 
hill, was established in Somerset, now Worcester county, 
by an act of the provincial legislature, passed in 1684, and 
I believe," he adds, << that the presbyterian church in that 
place is nearly or quite as old as the town. Snowhill was 
settled by English episcopalians, and Scotch and Irish pres- 
byterians; and it is certain that persons resided there at the 
time, or soon after the time in which the town was laid out, 
who were aAerwards members of the presbyterian church. 
My ancestor, to whom I have already alluded, was a ruling 
elder in that church." ^ Of this family of churches Reho- • 
both is commonly considered to be the eldest. It consisted 
originally of finglish dissenters. Their first pastor was 
the Rev. Mr. Makemie, who, in his will, directs his execu- 
trix ^< to make over and alienate the lot on which the meet- 
ing house is built, in as ample manner, to all intents and 
purposes, as shall be required for the ends and uses of a 
presbyterian congregation, as if I were personally present, 
and to their successors for ever, and to none else but to 

eYideace, which U given la the a{>penduc to the Letters, consists in an extrmct 
from the records of the court, which names fbor meeting houses in which 
Mr. Hampton and Mr. McNish were authorized to preach. To these vra to 
be added Rehoboth and Upper Marlborough, making six coogregations. 
1 See above, p^ 48. > Spencers Letters. ^ Spenc8*s Letters;, p^ 8a 
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i 

such as are of the same persuasion in matters of religion.''* 
It may be inferred from the terms of this bequest, and from 
the character of its founder, that this church was strictly 
presbyterian; a point which, it is believed, has never been 
disputed.* The congregations of Monokin and Wicomico 
were uhder the pastoral care of Mr. McNish, and were or- 
ganized before 1705, the date of his application to the court 
for permission to preach. It can hardly be presumed that 
these five presbyterian congregations with distinct church 
edifices, some of them within fifteen miles of each other, 
could, at so early a period, and in so thinly settled a part of 
the country, have been formed in a few years. And as 
they all existed prior to 1705, and as Mr. Makemie had 
resided and laboured in that district for near twenty years 
before that date, it is altogether probable that several of 
them were formed before the commencement of the last 
century. That they were all presbyterian churches never 
has been questioned. As early as 1723, as appears from a 
recorded deed, the church at Monokin had eight elders.^ 

1 Spence, p. 89. and also Letter xiii. 

2 Dr. Hill, after saying of Mr. Makemie, that ** he was in principle and from 
conviction a thorough presbyterian, and wished others to become so as fast 
as they could be brought to bear it, and until that time was willing to ezer- 
cise lenity and forbearance,** quotes the passage from his will relating to Re- 
hoboth, and adds : ** Here he is upon his own ground ; ground which he had 
regained from the world*s wide waste ; he had trained and got together this 
congregation, and Inui organized them upon consistent presbyterian princi- 
ples. So that I have no doubt but there were ruling elders, regularly induct- 
ed into office in Rehoboth and Accomac congregations, under the pastoral 
care of Mr. Makemie ; and at Monokin and Wicomico congregations, in So- 
merset, Maryland, and also in Snowhill, and the meeting house on Venable*s 
land. The two former under the care of Mr. McNish, and the two latter 
under Mr. Hampton." — Sketches, No. 6. 

3 Spence's Let Ap. E. That deed is to the Rev. William Steward and 
others, the elders ** and their successors for ever^ for the use, support, and 
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The presbytery state in their letter that they had five 
congregations in Pennsylvania, in 1710. The minutes, 
however, furnish the names of the following places, viz. 
Philadelphia, Neshaminy, Welsh Tract, New Castle, White 
Clay, Apoquinimi, and Lewes. Welsh Tract is first men- 
tioned in the following minute, 1710 : <^ Upon information 
that David Evans, a lay-person, had taken upon himself 
publicly to teach or preach among the Welsh in the Great 
Valley, Chester county, it was unanimously agreed that 
the said Evans had done very ill, and acted irregularly, in 
thus invading the work of the ministry, and was thereupon 
censured.'' It may be inferred from this, that Mr. Evans 
was in some way connected with the presbytery, but not 
that there was a church already organized amongthe Welsh. 
White Clay Creek, New Castle, and Apoquinimi were as- 
sociated, as appears from the following record made in 
1700 : <* Ordered that Mr. Wilson, (pastor of New Castle,) 
preach at Apoquinimi once a month upon a week day, and 
one Sabbath in a quarter till the aforesaid meeting, provid- 
ed always that the Sabbath day's sermon be taken from 
the White Clay Creek people their time." These three 
places of preaching, therefore, were probably numbered as 
one congregation in the presbytery's letter. 

The first church in Philadelphia was organized about 
1 698. A number of English and Welsh dissenters together 
with some FrtMich Protestants had for some time been ac- 
oustoniod to assemble for religious worship, in connexion 
with a few baptists, in a store-house at the corner of Chest- 
nut and Second streets, l>elonging to the Barbadoes company. 
Neither party had a settled i^astor, but the Rev. Mr. Watts, 



<H>nlinu(in<^ of « m«lin|f homKS for the trorship ind scirioe of 

Cvodi «o<^or4in^ to Um ptxwbyteriwi pcrsQviiorv, and for no other ue wfant- 

«v«r«^ TIm iramher oTthe okkm is mentioned on p. 1931 
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a baptist minister of Pennepek, had agreed to preach for 
them every o.ther Lord's day. This gentleman says in his 
narrative, " that divers of the persons who came to that 
assembly were presbyterians in judgment; they having no 
minister of their own, and we having hitherto made no 
scruple of holding communion with them in the' public 
worship of God."^ The presbyterians, probably finding 
themselves unpleasantly situated, determined upon calling 
a minister, and invited the Rev. Jedediah Andrews, from 
Boston, who accepted iheir invitation and arrived in Phi- 
ladelphia in 1698. Shortly after his arrival, dissentions 
arose between the baptists and presbyterians, which re- 
sulted in their separation. The former withdrew leaving 
the latter in possession of the store-house, where they con- 
tinued to worship uqtil 1704, when they removed to a new 
meeting-house on Market street.^ 

1 Edwards' Materials for a history of the baptists, Tol. i. p. 104 ; quoted 
by Mr. Hazard, MS History. 

2 Hazard's MS History. Dr. Jackson, who, thirty years ago, was one of 
the oldest members of the Market street congregation, gave Mr. Hazard the 
following account of the origin of the first church. " A number of English 
dissenters, Welsh people, and French Huguenots, that had been banished 
for their attachment to what were called puritanical principles, not being 
satisfied with the episcopal persuasion (of which denomination there was 
already a congregation in the city) united in calling the Rev. Jedediah An- 
drews, fi-om Boston or some part of New England. Accordingly, in 1701, 
the Rev. Mr. Andrews settled in Philadelphia. In 1704, a' small presbyte- 
rian church waa liriied in Market street between Second and Third streets. 
Mr. John Snowden, tanner, and Mr. Wm. Gray, baker, were elders connect- 
ed with Mr. Andrews. In process of time the society -was greatly augment- 
ed as to numbers by emigrants firom Ireland" Mr. Andrews' elder, as given 

'in the minutes of presbytery, was Mr. Joseph Yard, whose name appears 
without intermission for ten years. 

Dr. Hill says, "That the records of the first church in Philadelphia, which 
Mr. Andrews organized in 1701, and served to his death, in the year 1747, 
and even after that time till 1770, show that the church was managed by the 

11 
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The congregation at Neshaminy was a Dutch presby- 
terian church. Their pastor was the Rev. Mr. Van Cleck» 
from Holland, and the letter addressed to them by the prea- 
bytery is directed to the " Dutch people." That they were 
regularly organized is evident from a minute recorded in 
1711, which states that Mr. Van deck's absence from 
presbytery was accounted for ^^ by one of his elders, sent 
for that purpose." 

In the manuscript history of the church in New Castle, it 
is stated, that the first account of a presbyterian congrega- 
tion in that town is about 1704, at which time the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson was the pastor. August 15, 1707, a deed for a lo.t 
of land was made to certain persons in trust <^ for the use 
of the presbyterian congregation in Newcastle, on which 

minister and committee-men alone, without what we would call an eldership 
or a session at all. In the year 1770, they chose a bench of elders, wIm 
were to serve but one year, and to sit and act conjointly with the committee 
in managing their ecclesiastical affairs.** Sketches No. 8. Mr. Spenoe, 
whose Letters are repeatedly and strongly recommended by Dr. Hill, is un- 
willing to allow the first church in Philadelphia to have been presbyterian at 
all. He says, ** it was an association of congregationalists, baptialt, and 
presbyterians, and their minister was a preacher of the baptist persuaaim. 
Was that a regularly constituted presbyterian church 7 I cannot consider 
any congregation organized as regularly presbyterian, unless constituted ae« 
cording to the principles of that form of government adopted by an act of 
the General Assembly of the kirk of Scotland, (m the 10th day of February 
1645. . . . The kirk of Scotland, so far as human arrangement is conoemed^ 
is certainly the mother of the Irish and American churches, and to be a pree- 
byterian church her principles of government must be adopted.** p. 87. Mr. 
Spence*s zeal for the priority of the Maryland churches carries him too fitf. 
The first church in Philadelphia was not a motley collection of presbyteriana 
and baptists. The two parties separated and formed distinct congregation! 
after Mr. Andrews' arrival. Irish presbyterians soon constituted a large, if 
not a predominant part of the congregation, and the people, and all their ear- 
ly pasters, Andrews, Cross, and Ewing, especially the two latter, were 
through evil and through good report, ' old side* men, strenuous to a &uH. 
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they were to build a house for public worship/' The 
church at Lewes was organized about the same time, 
though no record goes further back than 1708. 

The two congregations in Jersey, were Freehold and 
Woodbridge. The former was constituted, principally by 
emigrants from Scotland, about 1692. Their place of wor- 
ship was long known as the *' Scotch meeting-house.'' It 
was mentioned in the preceding chapter, that Woodbridge 
was settled partly by the Scotch, and partly by emigrants 
from New England, ^he congregation is first mentioned 
as in connexion with the presbytery, in a letter dated May 
1708. In that letter, which is addressed to several New 
England clergymen, the presbytery say, " We find by di- 
verse letters which have passed between you and sundry 
persons in Woodbridge, that you are not unacquainted 
with the confusions and distractions arising from the acces- 
sion of Mr. Wade to be the minister of that town, and the 
aversion of a considerable part of the people to the accept- 
ing of him as such." It is probable that it was the Scot- 
tish portion of the congregation that was opposed to Mr. 
Wade, as the first healing measure proposed by the pres- 
bytery was that Mr. Boyd, the Scotch clergyman of Free- 
hold, should preach every third Sabbath in Woodbridge f 
and Mr. Wade's accession to the presbytery in 1710, was 
with the view of reconciling the disaffected portion of his 
people. Whatever may have been the ground of the op- 
position, it came from the majority of the congregation.^ 

1 In the letter just quoted it is said, **a considerable part of the people" 
were opposed to Mr. Wade. In another letter they speak of ** a great part 
of the people" as being opposed to him; and in the minutes for 1712, it is 
laid that he acted in opposition **to the greatest part of the people.*' 

Besides the two congregations in New Jersey, mentioned in the text, there 
was a third which had some connexion with the presbytery as early at 
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Besides the churches in connexion with the presbytery 
of Philadelphia, there were several others organized at an 
early date in various parts of the country. In his history 
of South Carolina, Dr. Ramsay says, "the presbyterians 
formed congregations, not only in Charleston, but in three 
of the maritime islands, and at Wilton, Jacksonborougb, 
Indian-land, Port-royal, and Williamsburg."^ And again, 
" the presbyterians were among the first settlers, and were 
always numerous in South Carolina. Their ministers in 
the maritime districts were mostly ftom Scotland and Ire- 
land, men of good education, orderly in their conduct, and 
devoted to the systems of doctrine and government estab- 
lished in Scotland. In conjunction with them the indepen- 

1 708. In that jtwt a request was presented from the people of Cohanzy that Mr. 
Smith ahould he ordained as their pastor. This reqnest was granted ; and in 

1709, Mr. Sjnith appears as a memher of the presbytery. In the same year, 
however, he is spoken of as going to New England. The congregation is 
not mentioned again until 1719, when they presented another petiticm to the 
presbytery, and a letter was written to them. In 1714, the Rev. HowoD 
Powell, a member of the presbytery, became their pastor, and their connez. 
ion with that body was thus established. The whole country before the re- 
Yotution, about the Cohanzy river, Cumberland county. New Jersey, was cal- 
kd by that name ; but the congregation so designated upon our minntea 
matt have been the one which is now called Fairfield ; as what is called Go- 
ham^ in the early minutes is called Fairfield in the minute relatiog to their 
pastor. Rev. Henry Hook, made in 1723. This coogregaticti had its ongiii 
ftom Connecticut, as appears ftom a law passed in 1697, which enacts: 
^ that the tract of land in Coh&niy, purchased by sereral people lately inha- 
bitanta ftom Fairfield in New England, ftom azid after the date hereof ba 
areeled into a township and be called Fairfield.*' For this fact the writer 
m indebted to L. Q. C. Elmer, Esq. of Bndgeton, New J«rsey. 

The people of Maidenhead and Hopewell, West Jersey, are also meatioaed 
in the minulee as e&rlv as 1709, when Mr. Smith was directed to preach to 
Ikam Oft hie W9j to or ftom New England. In 1711, they appfied to ^bm 
fteabyl^y ^ assistance in obtaining a pastor. 

^ 1taMM^*a Hifllory, vol. ii p. 16. 
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dents or congregationalists were formed into a church in 
Charleston about the year 1690, and after being about forty 
years united, they separated and formed different churches. 
Rev. Archibald Stobs took charge of the church in the at- 
trnnn of 1700, and the Rev. William Livingston in 1704."^ 
The presbytery of Charleston, he says, " was constituted at 
an early period of the 18th century, agreeably to the prin- 
ciples and practice of the church of Scotland.'* ^ The dis- 
tance of these southern churches from those about Phila- 
delphia, and the difficulty of communication sufficiently 
accounts for their being no connexion between them. A 
union did not take place until the year 1800, when the 
presbytery of Charleston connected itself with the synod of 
Carolina. 

What *Jthe some places in New York*' were, whence 
the presbytery had members, as stated in their letter of 
1710, does not appear from the minutes. No minister, 
congregation, or elder, is there spoken of as belonging to 

1 Ramsay*B History, vol. ii. p. 25. 

2 Mr. Hazard's MSS contain the following extract from a " Letter j&om 
South Carolina^*' published in London, 1732, (second edition,) but dated, 
*' Charleston, June 1, 1710." "There are eight ministers of the Church of 
England; three French protestant churches, whereof two of their ministers 
have lately proselyted to the church; five of British presby terians ; one of 
anabaptists, and a small number of quakers. The ministers of the Church of 
England, have each JCIOO paid out of the public treasury, besides contribu- 
tions and perquisites firom their parishioners. The other ministers are main, 
tained by voluntary subscriptions. The proportions which the several par- 
ties in religion do bear to each other, and to the whole, are at present as 
follows : 

Episcopal party to the whole as 4i to 10 
Presbyterian party including the French who 

retain their own discipline, to the whole as 4} to 10 

Anabaptists do as 1 to 10 

Quakers do ^ as ^ to 10" 
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that province. There were indeed presbyterians in the city 
of New York, as early as 1707, who had principally emi- 
grated from Great Britain and Ireland, but they were so 
f9w that they had neither a church to worship in, nor a 
minister to lead their worship. The congregation was or- 
ganized, and Mr. Anderson called as their pastor in 1717. 
The church in Jamaica appears to have become connected 
with the presbytery in 1712; that of Newtown in 1715; 
that of Southampton in 1716. 

Several of the churches mentioned as belonging to the 
presbytery in 1710, were not in connexion with that body 
at the time of its organization. This was the case in re- 
gard to Neshaminy, the Welsh tract, and Woodbridge. 
Of the remainder, it appears from the preceding account, 
that the four or five in Maryland were strictly presbyterian. 
Those in Pennsylvania were all composed predominantly 
of Scotch and Irish presbyterians, except the first church in 
Philadelphia. This appears from the statement of Mr. 
Blair, that " all our congregations in Pennsylvania, except 
two or three, chiefly are made up of people from that king- 
dom," i. e. Ireland.* This was written in 1744, when the 
Dutch congregation of Neshaminy, two Welsh congrega- 
tions in the valley, besides the mixed church in Philadel- 
phia, had long been connected with the presbytery. The 
two or three exceptions, therefore, are accounted for; the 
remainder, which includes all the original churches, except 
that of Philadelphia, were, according to Mr. Blair, com- 
posed principally of Irish presb3^erians.* There were, 

1 Account of the revival in New Londanderry, by Samuel Blair, p. 11. 

* Mr. Andrews seems to say the same thing in a letter^ written in 1730. 
*^Socfa a ronltitnde of people coming in from Ireland of late years, oar congre- 
gations are malti^died to the number of fifteen or sixteen, which are all, bat 
two (Mr three, famished |nth ministers; all Scotch or Irish, bat two or 
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doubtless a good many Dutch and Swedes included in the 
congregations in the lowex counties on the Delaware, as 
they were the earliest and principal settlers of those coun- 
ties, and as the names of church members occurring on 
the minutes, would also seem to intimate. In Jersey, the 
church in freehold was the only one at first belonging to 
the presbytery. As far as can be ascertained, therefore, 
the congregations connected with the presbytery at the tinie 
of its formation were all strictly presbyterian, unles the first 
church in Philadelphia be considered an exception. Up to 
1710, the only presbyterian church in which there was 
an appreciable number of New England men, was Woodr 
bridge, and that, unfortunately, gave the presbytery more 
trouble than all the rest put together. This, however, ap- 
peatis to have arisen quite as much, to say the least, from 
the character of the minister, as from that of the people.^ 

three.** Whether this means that all the ministers, or all the congregations, 
were Scotch or Irish, except two or three, it agrees with the statement of Mr. 
Blair, written fourteen years later. 

> It is evident ^that the opposition to Mr. W. was not made on ecclesiastical 
groonds exclusively. The presbytery in their letter to the people in Wood- 
Inidge, announcing his accession to their body, say, "nothing appearing 
against him sufficiently attested, we judged it unjust to deny his desire.** In 

■ 

the following year, 1711, they say, " diverses of the people of Woodbridge ap- 
peared, some for and scnne against Mr. Wade, and grievoas scandals were 
charged against him, against which he made the best vindication he could, 
but not so good but that we thought it convenient to advise him to demit his 
pastoral relation to the whole people of Woodbridge.** — See letter to Cotton 
Mather. In the same letter the presbytery accused him of having violated 
his promise to them. Wearied out by these contentions and misconduct, 
they at last, in 1712, authoritatively dismissed him, and appointed Mr. Gilles- 
pie to supply the congregation. There was every prospect of the people uni. 
ting in him, when Mr. Wade returned from Boston, bringing a letter from 
Dr. Mather, in which he recommended a Mr. Wiswall for their pastor. This 
renewed the contention, some declaring for that gentleman, and some for 
Mr. Gillespie. It was to remonstrate with Dr. Mkther for this unfortunate 
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As far then as the character of the original congregations 
is concerned, it would be difficult to find any church more 
homogeneous in its materials than our own ; certainly not 
the church of Scotland ; and certainly not the churches of 
New England. The former contained, proportionably^ 
more members inclined to episcopacy, and the latter more 
inclined to presbyterianism, than were to be found in our 
church inclined to Congregationalism. 

The next subject of inquiry is the character of the min- 
isters of which the presbytery was at first composed. The 
original members, as far as can be ascertained from the 
minutes, were Messrs.. Francis Makemie, Jedediah An- 
drews, George McNish, John Hampton, John Wilson, Na- 
thaniel Taylor, and Samuel Davis. To these may be added 
John Boyd, who became a member by ordination in 1T06* 
Of the original members of the presbytery, Mr. Hazard 
says, " It is probable that all, except Mr. Andrews, were 
foreigners by birth, and that they were ordained to the 
gospel ministry in Scotland and Ireland.''^ The correct- 
ness of this statement can be proved by documentary evi- 
dence in regard to most of these gentlemen, and by the 
strongest circumstantial evidence with regard to the 
others. 

The Rev. Francis Makemie, who is often spoken of as 
the father of our church, was settled in Accomac county, 

interference, and to beg him to use his influence with the New England por-' 
tion of the people, to unite in settling Mr. Gillespie, that the above quoted 
letter was written. This -the Doctor appears to have done, though not with 
much effect, as Mr. Gillespie soon left the place. Within a year or two, Mr. 
John Pierson took charge of the congregation, and things went on smoothly, 
which seems to show that the opposition to Mr. Wade, was something more 
than opposition to New England men. 

1 MS History. As this statement was written perhaps thirty years ago, it 
must be regarded as.impartial. 
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Virginia, anterior to the year 1690, when his name first ap- 
pears upon the county records. According to some ac- 
counts he was a native of Scotland; according to Mr. 
Spence, of the north of Ireland. Mr. Spence thinks that 
he was ordained by the presbytery of Donegal. It is cer- 
tain, however, that he came to this country an ordained 
minister, and was " in principle, and upon conviction, a 
thorough presbyterian." He is represented as having been 
"a venerable and imposing character, distinguished for 
piety, learning, and much steady resolution and persever- 
ance." His successful labours in the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, his imprisonment in New York for preaching in that 
city, and his able defence upon his trial, are familiarly 
known to the public. He died in 1708, leaving a large es- 
tate.* In 1704, he went to Europe and returned the fol- 
lowing year, accompanied by two presbyterian ministers 
from Ireland, Messrs. Hampton and McNish.^ The for- 
mer became the pastor of Snowhill; the latter of Monokin 
and Wicomico, in the first instance, but removed in 1712, 
to Jamaica, upon Long Island. 

It is probable that the Rev. Samuel Davis was another 
of the ministers, whom Mr. Makenue, during his last visit 
to Europe, induced to come to this country. The scene of 
his labours, from 1705 or 1706, onwards, was the churches 
planted by Mr. Makemie, or those in their immediate vi- 
cinity. He was appointed to take part in' the installation 

1 Spencers Letters contain much information relating, to Mr. Makemie. 
In Smith's History of New York may be fomid an instructive _ account of 
his imprisonment and trial ; and the most interesting portion of Dr. Hill's 
sketches relate to his character and labours. 

2 Spence, p. 70. This writer speaks of Mr. Hampton as coming from 
Ireland ; but Dr. Rodgers of New York, and other ministers of our church 
of the last generation, always spoke of him as a Scotchman. 

12 
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of Mr. Hampton, at Snowhill, in connexion with Mr. 
McNish. And subsequently he was associated in another 
service with Mr. Hampton, and Mr. ^enry. It appears 
from the minutes of 1715, that he had for some time been 
fixed at Lewes or its neighbourhood, as the people applied 
to have another minister, as Mr. Davis could not take the 
pastoral charge of the congregation. He finally succeeded 
Mr. Hampton as minister of Snowhill. All these circum- 
stances connect him with the churches in the peninsula, 
all whose ministers, Makemie, Hampton, McNish, Henry, 
Clement, Steward, Thompson, were from Scotland or Ire- 
land. If Davis was not, he is the only exception. In the 
absence of all evidence to the contrary, or of any circum- 
stance connecting him with New England, it is in the 
highest degree probable that he had the same origin with 
his associates. 

Mr. Nathaniel Taylor, as stated in the preceding chap- 
ter, was a minister from Scotland, who came to this coim- 
try with his congregation and settled in Upper Marlbo- 
rough, about 1690. Mr. John Wilson was the pastor of 
the church in New Castle. As he died in 1708, there are 
few memorials of him now preserved. That he was from 
Scotland may be inferred not only from the place of his la- 
bours and his associates, but from his being appointed to con- 
duct the correspondence with that country. It was natural 
that those members of the presbytery, who came from Scot- 
land or Ireland, should be designated to write, as occasion 
required, to the places from whence they came. This na- 
tural rule, it is evident from the minutes, was actually 
adopted. Mr. Andrews was the great penman of the pres- 
bytery, and as he lived in Philadelphia, and kept the 
books, a great part of the burden of conducting the corres- 
pondence of the body, which was no slight matter, was 
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devolved upon him. Yet, it is believed, there is no in- 
stance in the early minutes of his being appointed to write 
to either Scotland or Ireland. This duty was assigned to 
Makemie, Wilson, Anderson, Gillespie, Henry.^ As all 
these are known to have been Scotch or Irish, it is hardly 
to be doubted, as there i^ not the slightest evidence to the 
contrary, that Mr. Wilson was also. Mr. John Boyd, the 
minister of Freehold, who became a member of the pres- 
bytery in 1706, was also a native of Scotland.* 

As far then as can be ascertained, all the original mem- 
bers of the presbytery were either Scotch or Irish, except 
Mr. Andrews. As this gentleman was among the first, so 
he was one of the most laborious and useful members 
of the presbytery. All the minutes, both of the presbytery 
and synod, for a long series of years are in his handwrit- 
ing. He was also the treasurer of the synod, and seems to 
have been one of its most punctual and active members.' 
He was probably a moderate man. His name never ap- 
pears attached to any protest or counter-protest, and he 
says, he was often instrumental in healing differences be- 
tween the brethren of conflicting views. He did not join 

1 ** Ordered that Mr. Makemie write to Scotland, to Mr. Alexander Col- 
den, minister at Oxam, about coming to this country." p. 4. ** Ordered that 
Mr. Henry write to the presbytery of Dublin." p. 8. " Ordered that Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Anderson write to the synod of Glasgow." p. 8. ** Ordered that 
Mr. Gillespie write to the synod of Glasgow." p. 22. " Ordered that Mr 
Magill and Mr. Yoimg, write to the synod of Glasgow and Air, and to Prin- 
cipal Stirling." p. 55. 

2 MS History of Freehold, quoted above. 

3 His name occurs in the list of ministers as present at presbytery in 1706. 
From that time it is never missed until his death in 1746. He, therefore, at- 
tended every meeting of piresbjrtery before the formation of the synod, and every 
meeting of the synod until '46, when his name appears for the last time. He 
seems also to have kept the records from 1708, to 1747. The minutes fbf 
that year appearing in a new handwriting. 
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in the protest excluding the New Brunswick presbytery 
from the synod, at the time of the schism, though he ad- 
hered to the * old side' throughout, and took part in all 
their ulterior measures. 

So much stress has been laid upon the origin of the foun- 
ders of our church, and is in reality due to it, that the pre- 
ceding investigation cannot be deemed superfluous. If all, 
or any large proportion of them had been previously con- 
gregationalists, the presumption would undoubtedly be, 
that the form of government which they instituted, was 
more or less allied to Congregationalism. And, on the 
other hand, if they were all, with one exception, Scotch or 
Irish presbyterians,^ the presumption is equally strong, that 
the system which they adopted was in accordance with that 
to which they had been accustomed. It is, however, but a 
presumption in either case. The decisive evidence must 
be sought in their declarations and acts. 

The increase of the church after the organization of the 
presbytery, was rapid, and arose principally from the con- 
stant immigration of presbyterians, ministers as well as 
people, from abroad, and from the organization of those al- 
ready scattered through the country. In 1707, the number 
of ministers was eight, all but one from Scotland or Ireland. 
In 1716 the whole number was twenty-five, of whom se- 
venteen were still living and in connexion with the presby- 
tery.* In that year it was determined to form four pres- 

' Dr. Hill admits, that " if this could be satisfactorily proved, it would go 
far in settling this controversy." — Sketches, No. 7. The controversy to which 
he particularly refers, is about the standard of doctrine adopted by the first 
presbytery. 

^ Of the eight members, whose names do not appear cm the minutes, in 
1716, Messrs. Makemie, Wilson, Taylor, Boyd, and Lawson, were dead; 
Messrs. Smitli, Wade, and Van Cleck, had withdrawn. Mr. Smith was pro- 
bably from New England, as he was settled over the Cohanzy people for a 
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byteries; the first to consist of the following members: viz. 
Messrs. Andrews, Jones, Powell, Orr, Bradner, and Mor- 
gan, and to meet at Philadelphia or elsewhere; the second 
of Messrs. Anderson, Magill, Gillespie, Wotherspoon, 
Evans, and Conn, to meet at New Castle; the third to con- 
sist of Messrs. Davis, Hampton, and Henry, to meet at 
Snowhill; and the fourth of Messrs. McNish and Pumry, 
on Long Island, who were directed to endeavour to induce 
some of the neighbouring ministers to associate with them 
in forming a presbytery. The presbytery of Snowhill does 
not appear ever to have met. Most of its members became 
attached to that of Newcastle. Of the above seventeen 
ministers, Mr. Andrews and Mr. Pumry are the only two 
of whom there is any evidence that they were from New 
England, and the latter had joined the presbytery the pre- 
ceding year. Almost the whole amount of New England 
influence, therefore, in the presbytery, from the time it was 
formed until after the constitution of the synod, rests with 
Mr. Andrews. Of the two other New England members, 
Mr. Smith never met the presbytery but once, and Mr. 
Wade but twice.^ , 

short time, and as he was directed to preach at a certain place in New Jer- 
sey, on " his way to New England." These are slight circumstances whence 
to infer his origin, but they are all the minutes afford. He never met the 
presbytery but once, and that was in 1709. Mr. Wade was also from New 
England; he was admitted in 1710, met the presbytery in 1711, and was 
dismissed in 1712. Mr. Van Cleck was from Holland, as appears from the 
correspondence respecting him. He was an unworthy member, and abscond- 
ed while under process in 1715. 

* It is very difficult after such a lapse of time, to ascertain the origin of 

the different members of the presbytery. The following notices contain all 

the information, which the writer, after a good deal of search, has been able 

to obtain. 

. The Presbytery of Philadelphia. — Mr. Andrews, known to have been from 
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From 1716 to 1729, the proportion of New England mi- 
nisters was considerably increased; several of the most 
prominent and useful members of the synod were from 
that section of the country. They formed, in 1728, from a 

Boston, a graduate of Harvard College and pastor of the first church Phila- 
delphia. 

Rev. Malachi Jones, pastor of the church at Ahingdon, admitted to the 
presbytery as an ordained minister in 1714. He was fi'om Wales, as appears 
firom a letter of Mr. Andrews to Dr. Cdman of Boston. 

Rev. Howell Powell, pastor of the Cohanzy church, was received as an or- 
dained minister in 1713, and was directed to obtain further testimonials from 
his friends in England. He therefore was, probably, English or Welsh. 

Rev. Robert t)rr, pastor of the congregations of Maidenhead and Hopewell, 
New Jersey; afterwards a member of the presbytery of Donegal, was received 
as a licentiate, and ordained by the presbytery in 1715. 

Rev. John Bradner, pastor, first of Cape May, afterwards of Goshen, New 
York, was ordained by the presbytery in 1714. It is stated in MS history 
of Goshen, that he was from Scotland. 

Rev. Joseph Morgan, settled first at Freehold, and then at Maidenhead and 
Hopewell, was admitted as an ordained minister in 1710. He was, probably, 
from Great Britain. 

Presbytery of Netocastle (and Snowhill.) — Rev James Anderson, settled 
first in Newcastle, afterwards in New York, and finally at Donegal, was an 
ordained minister from the presbytery of Irvine in Scotland ; came to this 
country ii» 1709, and was received into the presbytery in 1710. See Dr. 
Miller's Life of Dr. Rodgers, p. 133. 

Rev. Daniel Magill, in the first instance, pastor of the church at Patuzent 
or Upper Marlborough, was sent out at their request by one of the presbyte- 
ries in Scotland, as is stated in the MS history of that church, and received 
into the presbytery in 1710. ^ 

Rev. George Gillespie, first settled at White Clay creek near Newcastle, 
was received as a licentiate from the presbytery of Glasgow in 1712. 

Rev. David Evans, pastor of the congregation on the Welsh Tract, ordained 
by the presbytery in 1714. 

Rev. Robert Wotherspoon, first settled at Apoquinimi, near Newcastle, 
was received as a licentiate and ordained by the presbytery in 1714. He was 
probably from Scotland. 

Rev. Hugh Conn, settled in Baltimore county, Maryland, received as a 11- 
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fourth to a third of the whole body. This review shows 
the great injustice of representing the Scotch and Irish 
members as mere intruders,and the New England or congre- 
gational portion as the true original presbyterian church. 

centiate and ordained by the presbjtery in 1715. He was probably from 
Ireland. 

Rev. Samuel Davis, settled in the peninsula, was one of the original mem- 
bers of the presbytery. Believed to have been from Ireland. 

Rev. John Hampton, pastor of Snowhill, was one of the original members 
of the presbytery, and came from Scotland or Ireland. 

Rev. John Henry, successor of Mr. Makemie at Rehoboth, was received as 
an ordained minister in 1710. He came from Ireland. 

Long Island Presbytery, — ^Rev. George McNish, pastor first of Monokin, 
Maryland, afterwards of Jamaica, was one of the original members of the 
presbytery of Philadelphia, and came from Scotland or Ireland. See Spence*8 
Letters. 

Rev. Samuel Pumry, minister of Newtown, was received as an ordained 
minister in 1715. He was from Connecticut, as the writer learns from Rev. 
John Goldsmith, present pastor of the church in Newtown. 

The following list contains the names, residence, and origin of the several 
members who joined the synod from 1717 to 1729, as far as the writer has 
been able to ascertain the fru:ts. It is hoped that others may be able to cor- 
rect its mistakes, or supply its deficiencies. 

Rev. John Thompson, settled first at Lewes, afterwards at Chesnut Level, 
was received as a probationer, and ordained by the presbytery in 1717. His 
arrival in the country and first application to the presbytery, took place in 
1715. He was from Ireland. 

Rev. John Pierson, settled at Woodbridge. He was ordained by the pres- 
bytery in 1717. He was from New England. 

Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, pastor of Elizabethtown appears as a member of 
the sjrnod, for the first time in 1717. He was a native of Massachusetts. 

Rev. Samuel Gelston, settled first at Southampton, afterwards near Elk 
river, was ordained 1717. His first application to the presbytery as a licen- 
tiate was in 1715. He was, it is believed, from Long Island. 

Rev. Henry Hook, settled at Cohanzy, was received in 1718. He was from 
Ireland, as appears from the minutes for 1722. 

Rev. William Tennent, settled at Neshaminy, was received as an ordained 
minister of the established church of Ireland in 1718. 
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As far as the character of the body may be inferred from 
that of its founders, it was a purely presbyterian church 
from the beginning. It was not founded upon congrega- 

Rev. Samuel Young, settled was received as an ordained minister 

from the presbytery of Armagh in 1718. 

Rev. John Clement, settled at Reboboth, was received as probationer firom 
Britain in 1718. 

Rev. William Steward, settled at Monokin, received as a probationer from 
Britain in 1718, and ordained by order of synod, together with Mr. Clement. 

Rev. George Philips, Long Island, first mentioned as a member of 

synod in 1718. 

Rev. Joseph Lamb, Long Island, first mentioned as a mem« 

ber in 1718. These two gentlemen were associated with Messrs. McNish 
and Pumry, in the presbytery of Long Island. Their names are very 
rarely mentioned on the minutes, except in the list of absent mem- 
bers. 

Rev. Robert Cross, settled first at Newcastle, ailerwards at Jamaica, Lon^ 
Island, and finally over the first church, Philadelphia, received as a licentiate 
and ordained by the presbytery of Newcastle in 1719. He was a native of 
Ireland, as is stated on his tomb-stone. 

Rev. Joseph Webb, pastor of the church in Newark, is first mentioned as a 
member of synod in 1720. He was from New England. 

Rev. John Orme, pastor of the church of Upper Marlborough ; is first men- 
tioned as a member of Synod in 1720. He was firom Devonshire, England, 
as is stated in the history of his congregation. 

Rev. Moses Dickinson, mentioned as a member of Synod in 1723. 

Brother of President Dickinson. He was settled, after leaving the presbyterian 
church, in Norwalk, Connecticut. 

Rev. Thomas Evans, Welsh Tract, (Penkader,) licensed by the presbytery 
of New Castle in 1720, and stated in their minutes to have presented creden- 
tials from the presbytery of Carmarthenshire, South Wales. Belonged to the 
presbytery of Newcastle. 

Rev. Alexander Hucheson, pastor of Bohemia and Broad Creek, received 
as a probationer from the presbytery of Glasgow in 1722. Belonged to the 
Jiresbytery of Newcastle. 

Rev. Robert Laing, Somerset county, Maryland, received as a minister 
firom Great Britain in 1722, and referred to the presbytery of Newcastle. 

Rev. Thomas Crcaghead, White Clay creek, received by the presbytery of 
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tionalism, nor by congregatioiialists. It was founded by 
Presbyterians, and upon presbyterian principles, and those 
who subsequently joined it, joined it as a presbyterian body. 
Mr. Andrews was the only minister from New England, 
who had any permanent connexion with the church before 
1715, and he so far from being a congregationalist, was an 
"old side" presbyterian. Of the six or seven additional 
New England members who joined the synod before 1729, 
some were among the strictest presbyterians of the whole 
body; and not one of them was either a congregationalist, 

Newcastle, in 1724. It is recorded on their minutes, p. 77., that he had 
"lately come from New England.** Whether a native of that part of the 
country or of Ireland, is not known. 

Rev. Joseph Houston, Elk river, received by the Newcastle presbytery, as 
a probationer, "lately from New England" in 1724, and ordained by them. 

Rev. Adam Boyd, settled in Octarara, received by the Newcastle presby- 
tery as probationer, " lately from New England" in 1724, and ordained by 
them. 

Mr. William McMillan. The minutes of the Newcastle presbytery contain 
the record of his licensure in 1724, and he was directed to labour among the 
people in Virginia, where he resided. 

Rev. Noyes Parris, settled for a time at Cohanzy, mentioned as a member of 
Synod in 1725. He was probably from New England, as his name would in- 
dicate, (Mr. Noyes was one of the early ministers • of Massachusetts. Ma- 
ther's Magnalia, vol. i. p. 436.,) and when he left the Synod in 1727 or 1728, 
he is reported as having gone to New England. 

Rev. Archibald Cook, Kent county in Delaware, received by the Newcas- 
.tie presbytery, "as late from Ireland," and ordained by them in 1726. 

Rev. Hugh Stevenson, Snowhill, received by the Newcastle presbytery, 
"as late from Ireland," in 1726, and ordained by them in 1728. 

Rev. Gilbert Tennent, New Brunswick, afterwards pastor of the second 
church, Philadelphia. He is mentioned in the Newcastle book, as a licentiate 
in 1725. His name first appears a^ a member of synod in 1727. H& was 
from Ireland. 

Rev. Nathaniel Hubbell, Westfield, New Jersey, first appears as a member 
of synod in 1728. He was firom Massachusetts, as is stated in the MS hi^ 
tory of Westfield. 

13 
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or inclined to Congregationalism, if any dependence is to be 
placed upon their declarations or acts. 

Having taken this view of the origin of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, during its forming period, in order to ascertain 
its character, as far as it may be inferred from the mate- 
rials of which it was composed, it is time to inquire more 
particularly into its doctrines and discipline, during the 
same period. As it regards doctrines, the point to be as- 
certained is, whether the Presbyterian Church was a Cal- 
vinistic body, and required adherence to that system of 
doctrine as a condition of ministerial communion, or 
whether it demanded nothing more than assent to the es- 
sential doctrines of the gospel. The latter position, as was 
shown in the introductory chapter, has been unequivocally 
assumed. That this assumption is incorrect, and that our 
church has from the beginning required adherence to Cal- 
vinism as a condition of ministerial communion, can be 
made very clearly to appear. It is admitted that the pres- 
bytery required of its members, what it considered sound- 
ness in the faith, or orthodoxy. The only question then 
is, what was orthodoxy, in the estimation of the founders 
of our church ? Was it faith in the essential doctrines of 
the gospel? or was it faith in that system of doctrines, 
which, for convenience sake, has obtained the name of 
Calvinism? This is the only important question. The 
method which they adopted to decide upon the ortho- 
doxy of a member, is of very subordinate consequence. 
Whether it was by personal examination; by satisfactory 
testimonials; or by assent to a prescribed formula of doc- 
trines, is comparatively of but. little moment. The ques- 
tion is, what did they require ? Not, how did they satisfy 
themselves? It seems a matter of supererogation to prove, 
that men educated, towards the close of the seventeenth, or 
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the beginning of the eighteenth century, in Scotland, Ire- 
land, or New England, regarded Calvinism as the true doc-, 
trine of the Scriptures, and considered any essential devia- 
tion from it, as a disqualification for the work of the minis- 
try. Is the faith of the church of Scotland at that period a 
matter of doubt ? Was she not still reeking with the blood 
of her children, martyrs for her faith and discipline? Were 
men who had suffered so much in their own persons, or in 
those of their friends, for presbyterianism, likely to cast 
it away, the moment they got to a place of perfect security? 
It has never yet been made a question, what was the faith 
of the Puritans, who first settled New England, or what 
was the standard of orthodoxy among her churches. No 
one has ventured to assert that Christianity in the gene- 
ral, adherence to doctrines absolutely fundamental, was 
all that was there required of ministers of the gospel. 
And why not? Not because there is documentary evi- 
dence that every candidate for ordination was required to 
sign a particular formula, but because the opinions of 
those puritans are a matter of notoriety.- Their opinions, 
however, were neither more pronounced, nor more noto- 
rious than those of the churches of Scotland or Ireland. 
Why then should it be assumed that the ministers of the 
latter were so latitudinarian, as soon as they reached this 
country, when no such assumption is made with regard to 
the former? 

It is to be remembered that the great majority of the 
early ministers of our church were either ordained or 
licensed before they became connected with it. The very 
testimonials which they brought with them, if they came 
from Scotland or Ireland, stated explicitly that they had 
adopted the Westminster Confession of Faith; if they 
came from New England they brought evidence of their 
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Calvinism just as unequivocal. No doubt could be enter- 
tained what was meant, by ^orthodoxy' in certificates 
given by men, who expressed so much alarm lest < the 
churches of God, shotild suspect that New England allow- 
ed such exorbitant aberrations' as the denial that Christ 
bore the penalty of the law. It was just as natural, and 
as much a matter of course, for the presbytery of Phila- 
delphia to receive with confidence men coming from the 
Scotch and Irish presbyteries, as it is for one of our pres- 
byteries to receive the members of another. The moment, 
however, it was discovered that these certificates deceived 
them, they began to adopt other methods to ascertain the 
Calvinism of those whom they admitted.* 

The single consideration, then, that all the early minis- 
ters of our church came from places where Calvinism not 
only prevailed, but where it was strenuously insisted 
upon, is, in the absence of all evidence to the contrary, 
sufficient to prove that they were not so singular, or so 
much in advance of the spirit of their age, as to bring 
down their demands to the low standard of absolutely es- 
sential doctrines. It is not, however, merely the origin, 
but the known opinions of these ministers, which are re- 
lied upon to prove the Calvinistic character of our church. 
There is not a single minister, whose sentiments are 
known at aH, who was admitted to the church, or allowed 
to remain in it during the period under review, who is not 
known to have been not only a Calvinist, but a rigid one. 
This was the case with the members of the strict presby- 
tery of Newcastle, the men who are now reproached for 
sectarian bigotry for their zeal for this very subject. It 
was the case with Jonathan Dickinson, Gilbert Tennent, 

* The correctness of this statement will appear, when the ' adopting act* 
comef under consideration. 
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and every other minister, connected with the church, be- 
fore 1729, who has left any memorials of his opinions. It 
is contrary to all experience, and to the principles of 
human nature, that men, who have been accustomed to 
one standard of doctrines, should suddenly lower their de- 
mands, unless they themselves were disaflfected towards 
those doctrines. 

Another evidence of the Calvinistic character of our 
church, may be found in the circumstances attending the 
reception of the Rev. William Tennent in 1718. That gen- 
tleman had been episcopally ordained in Ireland ; but on 
coming to this country, applied to be received as a member 
of the synod of Philadelphia. That body required him to 
state in writing the reasons of his dissent from the episcopal 
church. One of the most prominent of those reasons was, 
that the church of Ireland connived "at Arminian doc- 
trines.'' Are we then to believe that Mr. Tennent left one 
church because it connived at Arminianism, to join another 
which tolerated Pelagianism; nay, that required nothing 
more than assent to the absolutely essential doctrines of the 
gospel! Surely the synod would have had too much self- 
respect to insert in their minutes, a document charging 
it as a crime upon a sister church, that she connived at 
Arminianism, if they themselves did the same, and more. 

The Calvinistic character of our church is further evi- 
dent from the fact, that as soon as some other means than 
personal examination, or the testimonials of ecclesiastical 
bodies, became necessary to ascertain the orthodoxy of its 
members, subscription to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, was demanded and universally submitted to. As 
long as the church was small, and all, or a large portion of 
its members could be present at the admission of every 
new applicant, the most natural and the most effectual 
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method to obtain a knowledge of his opinions, was personal 
examination. And as long as the churches with which the 
synod corresponded, were faithful to their own standards, 
their testimony was received as sufficient evidence of the 
soundness of the men whom they reconmiended. But 
when from the multiplication of presbyteries, the first 
method became impossible, and when the second was 
found to be unworthy of confidence, another plan was 
adopted. On the supposition that the church was to re- 
main one, and that it had any zeal for Its own doctrines, 
it was necessary that the several presbyteries should un- 
derstand each other, and unite in adopting a common 
standard of orthodoxy. Hence arose the call for a general 
agreement, to make the adoption of the Westminster Con- 
fession a condition of ministerial communion. There can 
be no stronger evidence of the Calvinistic character of the 
church, than that this new test of orthodoxy was univer- 
sally admitted, and thut there was not a single member of 
the synod who objected to any one article in the confession 
of faith, except that which related to the power of the civil 
magistrates in matters of religion. That article was, by 
common consent, discarded ; all the others were cordially 
adopted.^ It is inconceivable that a body of men should 
have unanimously adopted this measure, had it been the 
fixing a new and higher standard of orthodoxy, and not 
merely a neV method for ascertaining the adherence of the 
ministry to what had always been demanded. 

Some portions of the church felt the necessity for the 
adoption of this measure before others. One method, as 
already remarked, which had been relied upon to secure 
the church from unsound ministers, was the demand of tes- 
timonials of orthodoxy from all applicants for admission. 

* The correctness of this statement shall be proved in the next chapter. 
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So long as confidence was felt in those giving such testi- 
monials, the church was satisfied; but when suspicion arose 
on this point, something more was demanded. The ear- 
liest and most serious suspicions were felt with regard to 
the presbyteries in the north of Ireland; and hence the 
Newcastle presbytery, within whose bounds most of the 
ministers from Ireland came, was the first that insisted on 
something more than clean papers from the applicants for 
membership. As early at least as 1724, they began to re- 
quire the adoption of the Westminster confession of faith.^ 
It has been made a question, whether the presbytery of 
Philadelphia did from the beginning, regularly and for- 
mally adopt the Westminster Confession, or not. As the 
first leaf of the book of records is lost, it is impossible that 
this question should be satisfacforily answered. Dr. 
Green has argued for the affirmative with a great deal of 
force, and has rendered it highly probable that the first 
page contained some statement of the principles, both as 
to doctrine and discipline, on which the presbytery was 
formed. It is certain they had " a constitution" to which 
they could appeal, and to which their members promised 
subjection. In a letter written by the presbytery to the 
people of Woodbridge, in 1712, they say that Mr. Wade 
"submitted himself willingly to our constitution.'^ Whether 
this constitution was a written document, or a formal re- 
cognition of the standards of the church of Scotland; or 

' ** I do own the Westminster Confession of Faith as the confession of my 
faith.'* This formula was subscribed by Wm. McMillan in 1724, by Archi- 
bald W. Cook and Hugh Stevenson, in 1726. John Tennent, September 18, 
1729, subscribed the following declaration: **I do own the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, before God and these witnesses, together with the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms, with the directory thereto annexed, to be the con- 
fession of my faith, and rule of faith and manners, according to the word 
ofGod.'* 
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whether the passage quoted merely means that Mr. Wade 
had submitted himself to the acknowledged principles of 
presbyterianism, cannot be certainly determined. The 
a priori probability is in favour of the supposition that the 
first page of the minutes contained some general recogni- 
tion of tlie standards of the church of Scotland, as all the 
original members of the presbytery, as we have every rea- 
son to believe, except Mr. Andrews, had already adopted 
those standards at the time of their ordination. 

What was on the first page of the minutes, however, is 
a very diflferent question from another, with which it ap- 
pears sometimes to be confounded. It may be admitted, 
that the presbytery, at the time of its organization, com- 
menced its records with some preamble stating the princi- 
ples upon which it wajs organized; but was it customary to 
require a formal assent to the Westminster confession as a 
condition of membership ? That this question must be an- 
swered in the negative, appears plain from two considera- 
tions. The first is, that from 1706 to 1729 there is no 
mention, either in the minutes of the presbytery before 
1716, or in those of the synod after that date, of such aB- 
sent having been demanded or given. Whereas, after the 
adopting act in 1729, the record is uniformly made that 
the new members had adopted the Confession of Faith. 
This certainly seems to show that a change of custom was 
eflfected by that act; that, * however some presbyteries, 
for their own satisfaction, had made the demand before, 
the original presbytery and synod had not been in the 
habit of making it. In the second place, the history' of 
the adopting act itself establishes the same point. It ap- 
pears that the church had hitherto relied upon other 
means for securing orthodoxy in its ministers, but as new 
dangers arose, new means of guarding against them were 
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devised. The overture which led to the adopting act, 
though of considerable length, and though reciting the 
reasons which called for that measure, makes no allusion 
to its having been previously the custom to exact assent to 
the Westminster Confession, but speaks of it as a new 
measure, designed to meet a new difficulty. 

The question whether the Westminster Confession was 
uniformly adopted by new members, as before remarked, 
is one of subordinate importance. The church did not 
become Calvinistic by adopting that Confession; but 
adopted it because it already was so, and always had 
been. Its demands were in no respects altered, much less 
were they raised, by the act of 1729. That act was no- 
thing more than a measure, arising out of the altered cir- 
cumstances of the church, designed to accomplish a pur- 
pose which had hitherto been attained by other means. 
The New England puritans were not stricter Calvinists 
ih 1640, when they adopted the Cambridge platform, than 
they were in 1620; nor had they become more rigid in 
1688, when they recognized the Westminster Confession. 
No historical fact of the same kind admits of clearer 
proof, from their origin, declarations and acts, than that 
the founders of our church were Calvinists, and that they 
demanded Calvinism, and not merely faith in the absolute- 
ly essential doctrines of the gospel, as the condition of 
ministerial communion. 

The next subject of inquiry is the form of discipline 
adopted, during the period under review. If, as has been 
proved, all the original members of the presbytery, except 
one, were presbyterian ministers from Scotland or Ireland, 
and if all the congregations, unless the first church in Phila- 
delphia be partially an exception, were composed of pres- 

14 -- 
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byterians, as has also been shown/ then there can be little 
doubt that, at least at the beginning, whatever it may have 
become afterwards, our church was a Presbyterian Church. 
These considerations, however, are merely presumptive. 
They are of great weight, if confirmed by other kinds of 
evidence, but of very little, if contradicted by the conduct 
or avowals of those concerned. The real question then is, 
what, in point of fact, was the form of government on 
which the founders of our church acted ? Was it presby- 
terianism ? or was it congrogationalism ? or was it some 
anomalous system partaking of the features of both, yet 
belonging to neither? This point must be settled by an 
inspection of the records. 

It is plain that, whatever these men really were, they 
thought themselves presbyterians. It is the name which 
they adopted. They called their judicatory, not an associ- 
ation or council, but a presbytery; they always speak of 
presbyterians as being "of our persuasion.^' In correspond- 
ing with the judicatories of Ireland and Scotland, they 
called .themselves presbyterians, to those who were accus- 
tomed to affix a definite meaning to the term. When writing 
to the governor of Virginia, in order to inform him of their 
principles, they tell him they were " of the same persuasion 
as the church of Scotland.'** In 1721, the synod declare 
in the preamble to an overture which they adopted, that 
they had " been for many years in the exercise of presby- 
ter ian government and discipline, as exercised by presby- 
terians in the best reformed churches, as far as the nature 

' The church at Woodbridge was not one of the original congregations. 

2 The date of this letter is 1738, and, therefore, subsequent to the period 
under consideration. But as it states what the character of the church was, 
and always had been, its citation is not out of place. 
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and constitution of this country would allow/' ^ By pres- 
byterians in the best reformed churches, must be under- 
stood those of Scotland, Ireland, France, and Holland; and 
what the presbyterianism of those countries was, is not a 
matter to be disputed. It is only asking then that the 
founders of our church should be regarded as sane and 
honest men, when it is asked that they should be regarded 
as a presbyterian, and not as a congregational or non- 
descript body. 

Still, as actions speak louder than words, it is best to see 
how these men acted ; how the individual congregations 
were organized and governed; how the presbyteries were 
constituted ; what authority they exercised over their church- 
es and members; and.what relation subsisted between them 
and the synod. Presbyterianism is. a mode of church go- 
vernment as definite and as well understood as any other 
form of ecclesiastical polity. Its fundamental principle is, 
that the government of the church rests upon the presbyte- 

* ** As far as the nature and constitution of this country would allow.** 
This is a limitation, and it is the only one of the analogy between American 
presbyterianism and that of the best reformed churches. How did the nature 
or constitution of this country prevent the carrying out the presbyterian 
form of government? Did it forbid the government of the church by sessions, 
presbyteries, and synods? Did it prevent a subordination of one of these 
courts to another ? Did it forbid the church to form rules for the manage- 
ment of its own affairs ? It clearly did none of these things. As the synod 
dedare they conformed to the presbyterianism of Europe, so far as the con- 
stitution of the country would allow, they do thereby declare that they con- 
formed in every thing which did not arise out of the peculiar local circum- 
stances of the foreign churches, either as civil establishments, or as controlled 
and fettered by the state. This is all the difference which, in 1721, a man 
educated in Scotland, and who had been for nine years a member of the 
synod, declared he could see between our presbyterianism and that of his na- 
tive country. Surely he is a better judge, and a more competent witness 
than those, who at a distance of more than a century, pronounce so confi- 
dently on the early character of our church. 
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ries; that is, the clerical and lay elders. It demands, 
therefore, congregational, classical, and provincial assem- 
blies of such elders, i. e. sessions, presbyteries, and synods. 
It establishes a regular subordination of the lower^ of these 
judicatories to the higher, giving to the latter the right of 
review and control over the former. And, finally, it de- 
clares the determinations and decisions of these several ju- 
dicatories, relating to matters of government and discipline, 
to be binding upon all under their authority, when not in- 
consistent with the word of God, or some previous consti- 
tutional stipulation. Such is the presbyterianism of Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, and Holland. This is the whole 
system, and every feature of it is found in the form of dis- 
cipline of the churches of those countries. The question 
is, are they all found in our system as at first established? 
If they are, it is a mere waste of time to dispute further 
about the nature of the system. It is what, in all ages and 
countries, has been called presbyterianism, and it may 
safely be called so still. 

How then were the individual congregations governed? 
It has already been shown that all the churches originally 
belonging to the presbytery, were regularly organized, un- 
less the first church in Philadelphia be an exception. This 
is admitted to have been the case with the four or five 
Maryland churches organized by Mr. Makemie before 
1705. There is no doubt it was the case with the Scotch 
church of Upper Marlborough. Of the fifteen or sixteen 
churches in Pennsylvania in 1730, all were Scotch or Irish 
but two or three; and of these three, the one in Philadelphia 
was the only one connected from the beginning with the 
presbytery. Of the remaining two, one was a regular Dutch 
presbyterian church. Of those in New Jersey, Freehold was 
Scotch; Newark was settled by English presby terians, and 
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had elders from the beginning, according to the best infor- 
mation and belief of Dr. McWhorter. Eiizabethtown also 
must have had them under President Dickinson, unless he 
acted in opposition to his avowed principles. With regard 
to Cohanzy, and the united congregations of Maidenhead 
and Hopewell, the facts are not known. Woodbridge is the 
only church of which there is satisfactory evidence that it 
was managed on the congregational plan, and it is very 
doubtful whether this was the case even there, before the 
settlement of Mr. Pierson in 1714. 

It is, however, highly probable, that there were seve- 
ral churches connected with the presbytery before 1715, 
which were but imperfectly organized. This could hardly 
have been otherwise under the circumstances of the coun- 
try. Perfect order and regularity are not to be expected in 
any rising community, whether civil or ecclesiastical. The 
wonder is, even on the assumption that the ministers were 
the strictest presbyterians, that there is so little indication 
of imperfect organization in the churches. The existence 
of such churches may be inferred from the language of 
Mr. Andrews in 1730. In a letter of that date, he says: 
*^ In the Jerseys there are some congregational assemblies, 
that is, some of the people are inclined that way, being 
originally from New England, yet they all submit to the 
presbyteries readily enough; and the ministers are all 
presbyterians, though most from New England.^' This 
moderate language is indeed very far from being decisive. 
He does not speak of congregational churches, but merely 
says, that " some of the people are inclined^^ to Congrega- 
tionalism. This is just what might be expected from all 
other contemporary accounts. The churches there were 
composed of Dutch, Scotch, and New England people, and 
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hence the moderate and correct mode adopted by Mr. An- 
drews of stating the amount of Congregationalism among 

them. 

A more decisive proof that there were churches imper- 
fectly organized, in connexion with the first presbytery, 
upon its formation, is to be found in the following minote, 
adopted in 1714: ^^ For the better establishing and settling 
of congregations, it is ordered and appointed, that in eveary 
congregation there be a sufficient number of assistants cho- 
sen, to aid the minister in the management of congregation- 
al afiairs; and that there be a book of records kept lor that 
effect, and that the same be annually brought here to be re- 
vised by presbytery.'' p. 25. The next year, there is the 
following minute on this subject: ^^ In pursuance of an act 
made last presbytery, appointing every minister to appoint 
assistants and session book, &c and in regard divers of 
the ministers have not complied with the designs of said 
act, it was therefore ordered, that the several ministeis 
come with said books, and perform the other ends of the 
said act, as it is specified therein.'^ p. 28. Again, in 1716, 
when the presbytery was divided, it is said: ^ With respect 
to session books, mentioned in our last year's minutes, it is 
ordered that they be brought into, and revised by the res- 
pective presbyteries, to which they shall after this time, 
according to our preceding appointment, belong." p. 34. 

It is certainly to be inferred firom these minutes, that 
there were some congregations in 1714, which had no re- 
gular sessions. From th6 second minute, however, it 
would appear, that the difficulty related more to session- 
books than to the sessions themselves. It is surprising that 
any one should attempt to prove from this order of 1714, 
that there were no elders appointed in oiir churches before 
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that date, when the reverse is perfectly notorious.^ It is 
not only known and admitted, that the Maryland and 
many of the Pennsylvania churches had elders from the 
beginoing, but they are constantly recorded as present, as 

1 ** Ruling elders*' says the Cincinnati Journal, July 30, 1838, **are frequent- 
ly called assistants, and this settles the question, that Dr. Hill is right in 
-supposing that the order of the mother presbytery in 1715, to their churches 
to choose assistants, meant elders, and that elders had not been elected pre- 
viously." A statement so much at variance with notorious facts, ought not 
to be imposed upon Dr. Hill. The Doctor so far from saying that elders were 
not elected before 1715, says the very reverse : "The impression has been 
taken up by some, that I denied that there were any such officers as ruling 
elders in those early times. I never meant to convey this idea." — Sketches 
No. 6. In the same No. he says, "I have no doubt there were ruling elders 
regularly inducted into office in Rehoboth and Accomac congregations under 
the pastoral care of Mr. Makemie, and atMonokin and Wicomico, in Somer- 
set, Maryland, and also in Snowhill, and the meeting house on Venable*s 
land." All these congregations were formed before 1705. If there is no 
doubt that there were ruling elderf) in these churches, what reason is there to 
doubt that there were similar officers in the other Scotch and Irish churches, 
i. e. in all originally connected with the presbytery, with one exception ? 

Dr. Hill makes a great mistake, when he says that " these elders are no 
where ttpcken of as elders, under that distinctive title, but in the opening 
minute at the commencement of each session." This is very far from being 
correct. See the memorandum quoted on the next page of the admission of 
three additional elders, after the commencement of th^ meeting in 1709. In 
1710, there is this minute: "Ordered that the ministers and elders of this 
meeting come prepared," &c In 1711, Mr. Van deck's absence was excused 
" by one of his elders sent for that purpose." In the same year, " inquiry was 

made of the ministers then of the several elders," &c These are only 

examples. Dr. Hill, adds, " whenever they are spoken of or alluded to af^ 
terwards, they are called representatives of the people, and sometimes the 
minister's assistants." That this is incorrect as far as it asserts that the 
elders are always so called, has just been shown. They are sometimes so 
called. And are not our elders the representatives of the people, and minis- 
ter's assistants? and are they not so called? Every one knows that these 
were common designations for elders, but no one has supposed that they 
were thereby proved not to be elders. These forms of expression are some- 
times interchanged on the same page. For example, on page 30, it is said, 
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members of the presbytery. The first record is a fragment 
containing the minutes of an afternoon session, of Decem- 
ber 27, 1706, when no elders are mentioned; an occmr- 
rence far too frequent, even now, to excite surprise. At 
the next meeting, 1707, there were present four ministers 
and four elders, and from that time onward there is no 
meeting, either of the presbytery or synod of which elders 
are not mentioned as constituting a part. In 1710, three 
ministers were admitted as new members, and it is imme- 
diately recorded: "Memorandum upon the admission of 
those ministers above mentioned, three more elders sat in 
presbytery, namely, Mr. Pierce Bray, Mr. John Foord, 
Mr. Leonard Van Degrift.^' p. 9. There is, therefore, just 
as much evidence that there were elders from the begin- 
ning of the presbytery, as that there were preachers.' 
While this is an undeniable fact, it is freely admitted there 
were churches in which elders were not to be found. The 
wonder is that such churches were not mor& numerous. 
Perfect organization, as before remarked, is not to be ex- 
pected at the beginning of any community. The Presby- 
terian Church in this country, has never pretended to be 
more strict than that of Scotland. According to the theory 

" Mr. Henry's representative of his congregation being absent," &c. nni. 
then in the next sentence, " The reasons of Pumry's elder's absence were 
inquired into and sustained." It may be supposed that this diversity of form 
was intentional, and that some congregations sent representatives, and some 
elders. It happens unfortunately for this hypothesis, that Mr. Henry, vi^hoee 
elder is called a representative, was the pastor of Mr. Makemie*8 favourite 
church of Rehoboth, where Dr. Hill says fie doubts not there were regular 
ruling elders ; and that Mr. Pumry was minister of Newtown, Long Islnndf 
where, if any where, wc should expect committee-men. Besides, on p. 29, 
wo find Mr. Edmunson mentioned " as the representative of the church at 
Patuzent." This was the Scotch congregation, elsewhere called Upper 
Marlborough. Nothing can be gained, therefore, from this source, to prove 
that representatives were not elders. 
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of that church, every congregation should have its own 
elders. Yet knowing it was vain to try to make bricks 
without straw, it wisely ordered that this should not be 
attempted^ and hence in the early period of the history of 
that church, there were multitudes of congregations with- 
out a session. "When we speak of the eldership of par- 
ticular congregations,'' says the book of policy of 1581, 
" we mean not that every particular parish kirk can or 
may have their own particular eldership, specially inland- 
ward, but we think that three, four, more or fewer, par- 
ticular kirks, may have one eldership common to them all.'* 
The presbyterianism, therefore, of the Scotch and Irish 
ministers who came to this country, need not be very vio- 
lently questioned, if after the example of their fathers, they 
appointed elders when they could obtain suitable persons, 
and where they could not, did the best they could without 
them.^ 

After all, the really important question respects the prin- 
ciples of the founders of our church. What form of go- 
vernment did they aim at introducing ? What were their 
demands? Most of the churches were regularly organized, 
some few were not. Was the presbytery satisfied with 
this ? Were they willing that things should remain in this 
state, or that the congregational plan should be introduced? 
Far from it. They " ordered'' those churches which, as 
yet, had no sessions, to choose them, to keep regular records, 
and to produce them annually to be revised by the pres- 

1 It is somewhere noticed as a great departure from Scottish presbyteri- 
anisro, than in one or more of our early churches, elders were elected annu- 
ally. In the Scotch church, however, this was originally the rule. ** The 
election of elders and deacons ought to be made every year once, which we 
judge most convenient to be done the first of August yearly, lest men by long 
continuance in those offices, presume on th^ liberty of the church.'* — Spots- 
wood's history of the church of Scotland, p. 167 

15 
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bytery. When this " act" was, in some instances, disre- 
garded, the order was repeated again and again. It is hard 
to see what a set of men, though just from Scotland, coold 
have done more. Had they been as indifferent on this 
subject, as the church has been for the last forty or fifty 
years, they would have let it alone, and allowed the seve- 
ral congregations to take their own course in relation to it. 
Il is, therefore, very evident, that the original presbytery 
was far more strict in regard to this point than the church 
has been, at least since 1801. 

There is one record on the minutes which presents the 
opinions of the early members of our church, on this sub- 
ject, in so clear a light that it must not be passed over. In 
1722, Mr. Dickinson and some others introduced four arti- 
cles into synod, explanatory of their principles of church 
government. The first of these declares, " that the power 
of the keys is committed to church officers and to them 
only.'' By the power of the keys is, of course, meant the 
power of discipline ; the right to open or shut the door of 
the church. This right, according to Congregationalism, 
belongs to the brotherhood ; according to presbyterianism, 
to church officers and to them only. This article, then, 
contains an explicit condemnation of the congregational 
method of conducting the discipline of the church, and of 
consequence of those churches (connected with the synod) 
that acted upon that plan. Yet these articles came from 
what may be called the New England side of the house. 
They were introduced in opposition to a measure proposed 
by one of the Scotch members, and were unanimously 
adopted. There was, therefore, as to this point, no diver- 
sity of opinion. Whatever irregularity in practice might, 
in some cases, exist, it was never sanctioned, but con- 
demned by all parties and on all suitable occasions. 
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The next subject of investigation is the organization and 
power of the original presbytery. A presbytery, accord- 
ing to our present constitution, is a convention of bishops 
and elders within a certain district. It has, <*power, to 
receive and issue appeals from church sessions, and refe- 
rences brought before them in an orderly manner; to exam- 
ine and license candidates for the holy ministry; to or- 
dain, install, remove, and judge ministers ; to examine, and 
approve or censure the records of church sessions; to re- 
solve questions of doctrine and discipline seriously and rea- 
sonably proposed; to condemn erroneous opinions which 
injure the peace or purity of the church; to visit particular 
churches for the purpose of inquiring into their state, and 
redressing the evils that may have arisen in them; to unite 
or divide congregations at the request of the people, or to 
form or to receive new congregations, and, in general, to 
order whatever pertains to the spiritual welfare of the 
churches under their care." That the first presbytery was 
a convention of ministers and elders, has already been 
satisfactorily shown. And it is really remarkable, consider- 
ing the circumstances, how large and regular an attendance 
of elders was obtained. In 1707, there were four ministers 
and four elders present; in 1708, six ministers and three 
elders; in 1709, seven ministers and five elders; in 1710, 
at first four ministers and four elders, afterwards seven of 
each class. Thus it continued until the formation of the 
synod, when the proportion of elders in attendance is gene- 
rally less. 

That this presbytery exercised all the powers above spe- 
cified in their fullest latitude, is evident from every page of 
their records. With regard to the powers of ecclesiastical 
bodies, much confusion and misapprehension have arisen 
by pressing too far the analogy between them and those of 
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similar names in civil society. Our judicatories are neither 
courts nor legislatures, properly speaking. They are the 
governing bodies in the church, and are invested with the 
general authority to administer its affairs. This authority 
no more admits of being reduced to distinct categories, than 
that of a parent. It is that of general direction and con- 
trol; limited, as in the case of a parent, by the nature of 
the relation, by the word of God, and by mutual stipula- 
tions. 

It is precisely such a general authority, as above stated, 
that we find the first presbytery exercising over the 
churches under its care. No congregation could either 
settle or dismiss a pastor without its permission. All calls 
then, as now, were presented to the presbytery, and if ap- 
proved, were handed to the persons for whom they were 
designed. Thus in 1710, the call from Monokin for Mr, 
McNish, was presented to him by the presbytery. In the 
, same year, Mr. Wade, having resigned his charge, it is 
said, " the presbytery do henceforth allow the good peo- 
ple of Woodbridge to supply themselves with another pas- 
tor." In 1712, a call was presented from one of the 
Maryland churches for the Rev. Thomas Bratten, and for- 
warded to him; and he having died before his settlement, 
another was presented the following year from the same 
church to the Rev. Robert Lawson. Similar records oc- 
cur in the minutes of almost every year. In 1715, we 
find the following: "Mr. Philip Ringo having presented 
a call from the people of Maidenhead and Hopewell, in 
West Jersey, unto Mr. Robert Orr, the presbytery called 
for, considered of, and approved the said Mr. Orr,* his cre- 
dentials as a preacher of the gospel, and likewise consid- 
ered of and approved the call, which being presented by 
the moderator unto the said Mr. Orr, he accepted^ of 1t.^ 
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On the same page, there is a record of precisely the same 
character, respecting a call from Baltimore county, for 
Mr. Hugh Conn. In the minutes for 1716, it is stated: 
'*A call from the people of South Hampton, on Long 
Island, to Mr, Gelston, wherein the said people do subject 
themselves to us in the Lord, as a presbytery, being pre- 
sented to us in the name of their representatives, we did 
tender it to the said Mr. Gelston, and he accepted it/^ 

In like manner we find the presbytery dismissing pas- 
tors, with or without their consent. Mr. Wade's case is 
an example of the latter kind. He resigned his charge in 
Woodbridge in 1711, but immediately retracted his resig- 
nation, and insisted upon continuing to act as the pastor 
of the church. Whereupon, in 1712, the presbytery, after 
a recital of the grounds of their dissatisfaction with him, 
say, " We, therefore, in the fear and in the name of our 
great master, do appoint and ordain that the said Mr. 
Wade do no longer exercise his ministerial office in the 
town of Woodbridge, or among the people thereof, unless 
allowed by the presbytery hereafter, but that he forthwith, 
and without resistance directly or indirectly, give place 
to some other, whom God in his providence may send, 
and the good people of Woodbridge, or the major part of 
them, call and agree abouf An example of an opposite 
kind occurred in 1718, when the synod acting in a presby- 
terial capacity, say: "Rev, John Hampton having peti- 
tioned for a dismission from his pastoral relation to the peo- 
ple of Snowhill, they considering that the said Mr. Hamp- 
ton was not able to perform the office of a pastor to that 
'■people, without manifest hazard to his life, through bodily 
indisposition, the synod upon mature deliberation having 
put the matter to vote, it was carried nemine contradi- 
cente to accept of his resignation, and to declare his con- 
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gregation vacant ; to the great regret of synod.'^ In 
1726, in consequence of a reference from the presbytery 
of Long Island, the synod determined inter alia^ " That 
Mr. Anderson, according to his desire, be left at liberty to 
remove from New York, and to accept of a call from any 
other people, as Providence may determine, and that the 
people of New York be at liberty to call another minister, 
in an orderly way, as soon as they shall pay up what arrears 
appear justly due to Mr. Anderson.'' In the following 
year, Mr. Pemberton, having been called without the in- 
tervention of the presbytery of Long Island, the synod made 
the following minute: "As to the call and settlement of 
the Rev. Mr. Pemberton at New York, the synod do de- 
termine that the rules of our presbyterian constitution 
were not observed, in several respects, by the congrega- 
tion in that matter. This also passed nemine contradu 
cente. And it was put to vote, receive or delay the re- 
ceiving of Mr. Pemberton as a member of this synod, and 
it was carried for delaying, which delay did not flow from 
disrespect to Mr. Pemberton or any fault or objection to 
him, but from other reasons." These examples, which 
are only a few of those which might be selected from the 
minutes for the period under consideration, illustrate the 
kind of authority exercised by the presbytery in relation 
to the calling and settling of ministers. 

Similar instances might be adduced of every other 
power ever exercised at the present day by a presbytery, 
over a congregation; as that of erecting-new churches; di- 
viding congregations; appointing supplies, &c. &c. These, 
however, are so familiar, as to render any thing more than* 
this general reference unnecessary. It will be more inter- 

• 

esting to notice a few examples of a somewhat difierent 
character. As early as 1708, the people of Newcastle pfe- 
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titioned " that the people of White Clay creek be not suf- 
fered to set up a new meeting-house/^ These early pres- , 
byterians must have had high ideas of the authority of 
presbytery or they never would have presented such a re- 
quest. In consequence of this petition it was "ordered 
that the people of Newcastle, and of the country, should 
not be divided by setting up two separate meetings.^' This 
appears to have been not merely a refusal to divide an 
ecclesiastical body, but to allow the same church to have 
two places of worship. A similar case occurred at a 
somewhat later period. The presbytery of Newcastle had 
refused to sanction a portion of Mr. Houston's congrega- 
tion on Elk river having a new meeting-house. An ap- 
peal was taken from this decision to the synod, which in 
1726, unanimously approved of the conduct of the presby- 
tery. In the meantime the meeting house was built, and 
the matter coming up the following year, the synod, 
" desirous of taking healing as well as just measures in de- 
termining that affair,^' judged, " First that that party be 
allowed to have a new meeting house in some part of 
their side of the congregation, yet still remain a part of 
the congregation, until the synod or presbytery have more 
encouragement for a new erection. Secondly, that in or- 
der to this the new meeting house be removed to any 
place above six miles distant in a direct line from the old 
meeting house, which said supplicants shall agree upon, 
and that it shall be seven miles from any other,'' &c. 
At a subsequent meeting, the synod agreed to abate one 
half mile of the specified distance. It is not often that we 
^.see ecclesiastical bodies quite so authoritative, in such 
matters, at the present day. Again it was very common 
for the presbytery to see that the congregations paid their 
pastors' salaries. Thus in 1708, it was ordered that a let- 
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ter be written to Snowbill ^requiring their fiiithfalness 
and care" in collecting Mr. Hampton's salary. A similar 
order was made the next year in relation to Mr. McNish. 
In like manner, as mentioned above, the New York con- 
gsegation were allowed to call another minister, when 
they had paid what was due to Mr. Anderson. And, in 
1733, (though this is rather beyond our present limits,) 
when the church in Philadelphia wished to call an assist- 
ant minister, they were not allowed to do it, until they 
had pledged themselves not to diminish Mr. Andrews' 
salary, on that account. 

Another prerogative of a presbytery is the right to review 
and correct the proceedings of church sessions. That the 
original presbytery exercised this power has been abready 
shown, from the order made in 1714, and twice repeated, 
that the sessional records should be regularly produced for 
examination. The authority (b sit in judgment on the de* 
cisions of the lower courts, is involved in this general right 
of review. To the original presbytery, therefore, appeab 
were regularly made from church sessions. Thus in 1711, 
a censure inflicted upon two members of Mr. Wade's 
church was reversed by the presbytery, and the precise 
form of words prescribed, in which their decision was to 
be annoimced. There are, happily, but few cases of ap- 
peal upon record before the formation of the synod. When 
the church was enlarged they became more numerous. 
Though these cases, in one aspect, belong to the exhibition 
of the relation in which the synod stood to the presbyteries, 
yet as they serve, at the same time, to illustrate the nature 
of the control exercised by the presbyteries over the con-^ 
gregations, they may be properly referred to in this place. 
, In 1717, Mr. Wotherspoon presented to the presbytery of 
Newcastle, the case of one of his members who had mar- 
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ried the widow of his brother. " The presbytery consider- 
ing some circumstances in regard of different sentiments, be- 
tween us and the Dutch ministers in this affair thinks fit/' as 
it is recorded, *Uo defer further consideration upon it till our 
next meeting; against which time we may have occasioM 
to hear more from the Dutch ministers about this case/*^ 
At the next meeting, it is said, that as the Dutch ministers 
were expected to be at synod, which was to meet the fol- 
lowing week in Philadelphia, the whole matter was re- 
ferred to that body. The synod decided, nem. con. that 
the maiTiage was imlawful, and that as long as the parties 
lived together, "they be debarred from all sealing ordinan- 
ces, and that Mr. Wotherspoon make intimation hereof to 
his congregation in what time and manner he shall think 
convenient The following year it was reported, " that 
Mr. Wotherspoon had, in due time observed the order of 
the synod concerning'' this affair. In 1728, six persons 
who had been excommunicated by the Rev. Mr. Jones, 
appealed to the presbytery of Philadelphia, who referred 
the matter to synod. That body decided that as the ap- 
pellants confessed they had done wrong in breaking away 
from the communion of Mr. Jones' church, they should on 
a public acknowledgment of their error, " be absolved from 
the aforesaid censure, and so be free to join with what 
congregation they please." 

These few examples are sufficient to show the regular 
operation of the system of appeals, and the supervision of 
the higher judicatories over the acts of church sessions, 

* Presbytery Book of Newcastle, p. 3. — The indiyidual concerned in this 
case was, as is evident from his name, of Dutch origin, and hence the defe- 
rence paid to the opinion of the Datch ministers. This record is interesting, 
as it seems to prove the existence of Dutch churches, at this early period, in 
what is now the state of Delaware. 

16 
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which is one of the leading features. of presbyterianism. 
Another illustration of the nature of this general supervi- 
sion over congregations may be found in the standing rule 
adopted in 1710, -when it was "ordered that the ministers 
and elders of this meeting come prepared for the future, to 
give a true and impartial account how matters are mutu- 
ally betwixt them, both with regard to spirituals and tempo- 
rals." It was accordingly the custom, after this, to call first 
upon the ministers to give an account of the state of their 
congregations; and then upon the elders to say how their 
ministers were supported, and how they discharged their 
duties. Thus, in 1711, we find the following record: "In- 
quiry was made of the several ministers, touching the state 
of their congregations and of themselves in relation thereto; 
and also of the several elders, not only of the measures 
taken to support the ministers, but of the life, conversation, 
and doctrine of their several pastors, and report was given 
to our satisfaction for this time." This custom was long 
continued as appears from the records. 

As this is an illustration, not only of the superintendence 
exercised by the presbytery over the churches, but also of 
the " watch and care" which they extended over the minis- 
ters, it naturally introduces the consideration of the autho- 
rity of thatT)ody over its own members. That it exercised 
the right of examining, licensing, ordaining, suspending, 
and deposing ministers, is what might be expected from 
its name, as these are ordinary and acknowledged presby- 
terial functions. The examples of the exercise of this 
power are so numerous that they need not be adduced. It 
will be more instructive to refer to some illustrations of a 
more general character. When a new member joined the 
presbytery, it was customary to make him promise sub- 
jection to them in the Lord. This much at least was in- jr^ ' 
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eluded in Mr. Wade's voluntary submission to " our con- 
stitution/' as the presbytery expressed themselves, because 
it was disobedience to a decision of the presbytery fn con- 
tinuing to preach in Woodbridge after his resignation, that 
led to their censure upon him. In like manner, when the 
Rev. Mr. Pumry was received in 1715, it is stated, thai, 
" he was heartily and unanimously accepted, he promising 
subjection to the presbytery in the Lord.'* The same for- 
mula is used upon other similar occasions. When the Rev. 
Mr. Powell was received in 1713, the presbytery being 
satisfied as to his ordination^ &c., admitted him as a mem- 
ber, but advised him to obtain from England, more ample 
testimonials within a year, and " that till then it shall be 
free to him to exercise his ministry in all its parts, where 
Providence shall call him, but not fully to settle until the 
expiration of the said time." In the following year the 
presbytery resolved, "that having considered that their 
brother Mr. Powell had used diligence to procure further 
credentials, according to last year's minutes, but not having 
received answers from England, and we being further 
satisfied by such long trial and personal acquaintance, to- 
gether with other considerable circumstances, and now a 
unanimous call being presented to us for him from the peo- 
ple of Cohanzy, the presbytery, after mature deliberation, 
did sustain the call,T)ut withal did recommend him, as for- 
merly, that he should procure letters from England." Such 
cases illustrate, both the watchfulness of the presbytery, 
and the authority which they exercised over their own 
members. Mr. Powell was admitted a member, but was 
forbidden to settle for a year ; and at the expiration of that 
period, it was a matter of deliberation whether he should 
be allowed to accept a call or not. 
It appears then, that there is no one of the functions of a 
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presbytery, as now understood, which the origmal pred>y- 
tery of our charch did not exercise from the beginning. It 
claimed the same supervision and control over churches ; 
the same authority over its own members; and was in all 
lespects as thoroughly presbyterian in its powers as any 
similar body at the present day. It may be asked, howerer, 
whether there were not some modes of action adopted by 
that body, more allied to Congregationalism than any thing 
which now occurs? So it has been said. Proof of this 
point has been sought in the (act, that the presbytery per- 
formed so much of its appropriate business by committees. 
It was very common, for example, for the presbytery to 
appoint a committee to examine a candidate for the minis- 
try, and if satisfied with his qualifications, to license, or- 
dain, or install him. Mr. Gillespie was thus ordained by 
a committee in 1712; Mr. Wotherspoon in 1713; Mr. 
Bradner in 1714; Mr. Thompson in 1716. Indeed this 
was the method conunonly pursued.^ Should it even be 
admitted that there was a departure in this mode of proce- 
dure, from strict presbyterianism, a sufficient explanation 
might be found in the circumstances of the church, without 
assuming any tendency to Congregationalism on the part of 
the presbytery. It is to be remembered, that the members 
of that body were scattered over the country at distant in- 
tervals, from the mouth of the Chesapeake to Long Island 
sound. There were then no such facilities for travelling 
as those which we have long enjoyed. On this account 
the presbytery met but once a year. As it was deemed 
important that the candidate should be ordained in the 
presence of the congregation which he was called to serve, 
such ordinations could seldom be performed at the stated 

I Dr. Hill, afler referring to some of these cases, asks, " Does this resem- 
ble a presbjtery, or a congregational coancil matter ?** — Sketches, No. 8. 
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meetings of presbytery. Is it a matter of surprise then, 
that instead of requiring all their scattered members to be 
present, at a great expense of time and money, they should 
devolve this duty upon three or four of the neighbouring 
ministers, and authorize them to act in their name ? Do we 
not constantly install by committee? And is not installa- 
tion as much a presbyterial act as ordination? The found- 
ers of our church must have been formalists indeed, had 
they not acted as they did. 

There is, however, no need of any apology in the case. 
The course in question is not only consistent with the 
strictest presbyterianism, but arose out of its strictness. 
The idea of inherent, in opposition to delegated power in 
the presbytery, is involved in this assumption of the right 
to delegate its authority to a committee of its own appoint- 
ment So far from such a committee resembling a congre- 
gational council, it is the opposite extreme. There is some 
analog between such a council and a presbytery, consi- 
dered as a convention of ministers and elders, who are re- 
presentatives of the churches; but none at all between a 
council and a committee appointed, not by the churches but 
by presbytery, and by them clothed with authority to ex- 
ercise one of its most important functions. It is in perfect 
accordance with this idea that the synod were accustomed 
to appoint a commission invested with all synodical pow- 
ers, and to nominate committees to visit particular places 
and decide cases of discipline, or to adjust difficulties with 
the full authority of the appointing body. It was on the 
same principle also that the synod would name some half 
dozen of its members, and bid them retire, and examine 
and ordain a candidate; or that in matters of difficulty, they 
would direct two or three experienced ministers to meet 
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with a particular presbytery as members^ and assist in ad- 
judicating a given case. All these modes of proceeding 
were borrowed from Scotland, and they all continued in 
our church as long as its original character lasted. It is 
rather singular that the very circumstance should be fixed 
upon, to prove the Congregationalism of the early members 
of our church, which most distinctly proves the reverse. 
It was certainly not congregationahsm which induced the 
general assembly in Scotland to appoint committees, with 
full powers to visit diflferent parts of the kingdom, "to 
plant kirks with qualified ministers, and to depose and de- 
prive such as be unqualified either in life or doctrine;'** or 
to designate the presbytery of Edinburgh with eight other 
ministers, to summon certain Earls, Lords, Barons, and 
Freeholders, and institute process against them;' or to 
give a commission " to certain brethren to visit and try the 
doctrine, life, conversation, diligence, and fidelity of the 
pastors within the said (i. e. all) presbyteries.''^ flings 
analogous to these we find in the early history of our 
church, and they savour of any thing rather than of Con- 
gregationalism. This acting then, by committees clothed 
with plenary powers, should never be referred to in proof 
of the lax presbyterianism of the founders of our church. 
What renders this reference in the present case the more 
surprising is, that in ordaining by committee, the presby- 
tery acted in obedience to the very letter of the Westmin- 
ster Directory. It is therein ordered that, "upon the day 
appointed for the ordination, which is to be performed in 
the church where he that is to be ordained is to serve, d 
solemn fast shall be kept by the congregation, that they 
may more earnestly join in prayer for a blessing upon the 

1 Calderwood, p. 220. 2 Ibid. p. 258. ' ibid. p. 286. 
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ordinance of Christ, and the labours of his servant for their 
good. The presbytery shall come to the place, or at least 
three or four ministers of the word shall be sent thither 
from the presbytery y of which one appointed by the pres- 
bytery shall preach to the people concerning the office and 
duties of the ministers of Christ, and how the people ought 
to receive them for their work's sake.*' In this point, 
therefore, the original presbytery must stand acquitted of 
any want of fidelity to their own system. 

There is, however, one case, and as far as is known, one 
only, which is not accounted for by what has now been 
said. The people of Cape May were without a pastor. 
Mr. Bradner, a candidate for the ministry, was willing to 
serve them, but had no authority to preach. In this emer- 
gency, three of the nearest ministers, Messrs. Davis, Hamp- 
ton, and Henry, on their own responsibility examined and 
licensed him. This was in March; and in September the 
matter was reported to presbytery and received their sanc- 
tion. That is, as ^pro re nata meeting of the presbytery 
was out of the question, these gentlemen thought it better 
that they should act informally, than that a people should 
be deprived of the preaching of the gospel for six months. 
The presbytery said they did right; John Knox or Andrew 
Melvill would have said the same. It is difficult to see 
what this case can prove, beyond what every one must be 
ready to admit, that though consistent presbyterians, the 
founders of our church were not bigots for matters of form. 
Nothing can more clearly show the character of the mem- 
bers of the first presbytery, than the fact that the above 
mentioned case is the only one, as it is believed, which can 
be produced from their minutes of departure from even the 
forms of presbyterianism. 

The preceding review will serve to exhibit with suffi- 
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cient clearness, the nature of the ecclesiastical system in- 
troduced by the first ministers of our church. It was pres- 
byterianism; for there is no function of a presbytery whieh 
they did not claim and exercise as fully as is done by any 
similar body at the present day. There is no evidence of 
indifference with regard either to doctrine or order, and no 
relaxation of discipline for moral offences. The minutes 
abound with evidence of the diligence, punctuality, and 
zeal of the members; and of their earnest desire to pro- 
mote the spiritual welfare of the people and their own 
improvement. 

It has already been stated that in 1716, three presbyte- 
ries were constituted, who agreed to meet annually as a 
synod. It is therefore necessary, in order to understand 
the character of American presbyterianism, to ascertain 
the relation which this synod sustained to the presbyteries 
and to the churches under their care. In order to illus- 
trate this subject it must be stated, that the first synod not 
only exercised all the powers which, at the present day, 
are claimed by such bodies, but several others which our 
present synods are not in the habit of assuming. To the 
former class belong, first, the general power of review and 
control of presbyteries. This, as far as the review of re- 
cords is concerned, was provided for at the time the sjrnod 
was constituted. It was then <^ ordered that a book be 
kept by each presbytery containing a record of their pro- 
ceedings, and that it be brought every year to our anni- 
versary synod to be revised.'' Accordingly, it is regularly 
noticed what presbyterial books were presented at each 
meeting, and who were appointed to examine them. Thus 
in 1719, it is stated, "that the presbytery book of Newcas- 
tle was revised and approved by the synod unto the end of 
sessio septima in page 19, as is to be seen in the margin of 
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the said book, in the above said page. Ordered, that the 
presbytery of Long Island get a new well ordered book 
against the next synod, and that they leave marginal room 
for synodical corrections."- Secondly, to the class of ordi- 
nary powers belongs also that of receiving and deciding 
appeals and references from the lower judicatories. Ex- 
amples of the exercise of this power have already been 
given; as the reference by the Newcastle presbytery, of the 
case of the church member who had married his brother's 
widow; and of the appeal of the members of Mr. Jones' 
congregation, who had been excommunicated. In 1722, • 
the presbjrtery of Newcastle rebuked, suspended, and de- 
posed the Rev. Mr. Laing, " for violating the Lord's day 
by washing himself in a creek, and for his indiscreet car- 
riage before the . presbytery at the time of his rebuke." 
When the matter was brought before the synod in 1723> 
that body decided that, " they do judge those censures of 
suspension and deposition were too severe, and do there- 
fore reverse them." The rebuke, they decided, was merit- 
ed< In 1720, an appeal by certain members of Mr. Hous- 
ton's congregation from a decision of the presbytery* of 
Newcastle was tried, and the presbytery unanimously sus- 
tained. There is one order of the synod connected with 
this appeal, which, whether it is to be referred to the head 
of ordinary, or extraordinary powers, the reader must 
judge. The matter in dispute, as stated upon a preceding 
page, was the erection of a new meeting-house by a por- 
tion of Mr. Houston's congregation. The synod at last 
decided that they might have a new house, provided they 
removed it to a^ distance of sixfriiiles from the old one. 
This, it appears, they neglected lo^flo. Whereupon the 
synod "ordered, that no i minister, preach in the said 

new meeting-house T^isrWle in that place, where it now 

17 
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is.'' ^ That this order was not a dead letter, appears from 
the following minute in the records of the presbytery of 
Newcastle: "The presbytery having inquired into Mr. 
Gelston's conduct, with respect to hi$ violation of the 
synod's act relating to the new erection at New London, 
by his preaching within the forbidden bounds of the said 
act, and in the prohibited house; the presbytery having 
heard and considered his reasons, do judge them invalid; 
and that Mr. Gelston's conduct in that affair is highly of- 
fensive and irregular. Mr. Gelston being called in, and 
interrogated with respect to his resolution of receding 
from the said practice, he acknowledged his transgression, 
and promised absolutely not to preach in the said house, 
nor elsewhere within the prohibited bounds, till either the 
synod or presbytery open the door for him."* This, it 
might be supposed, is presbyterianism sufficiently rigid to 
satisfy the most sceptical as to the character both of the 
synod and presbytery. 

To the class of ordinary powers belongs also, the right 
"to take effectual care that the presbyteries observe the 
constitution of the church." This is illustrated by such 
cases as the following. It seems that some doubt had 
arisen whether the presbytery of Long Island had pro- 
ceeded regularly in the settlement of Mr. Anderson in New 
York. When the matter came before synod, the following 
record was made: "After a full hearing and long reason- 
ing upon the case represented by Messrs. Livingston and 
Smith, touching Mr. Anderson's settlement in New York, 
the question was put, whether the proceedings of the pres- 
bytery of Long Island, in the settlement of Mr. Anderson 
at New York, were regular ? and it was decided in the 

I Minutes, vol. ii. p. 3. 

* Minutes of the presbytery of Newcastle, voL i. p. 143. 
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affirmative by a great majority." ^ On the other hand, as 
istated above, when the question came up respecting the 
settlement of Mr. Pemberton, it was decided that, "the 
rules of our presbyterian constitution" had not been ob- 
served in his case, and the synod decline to recognise him 
♦ as a member. 

Finally, the synod exercised a general supervision over 
the churches, warning them of ^improper or irregular 
preachers, receiving and answering their petitions or com- 
plaints. Especially did it concern itself for the supply of 
destitute places, which was one of the principal items of 
its business. To select but two cases out of a multitude: 
in 1719, a letter was received "from the people of Poto- 
mac in Virginia, requesting the synod's care and dili- 
gence in providing them an able gospel minister." The 
synod accordingly directed the Rev. Mr. Magill to visit 
them; who reported the next year that he went to Virgi- 
nia, and after some months' continuance, " put the people 
into church order." This must have been one of the ear- 
liest presbyterian organizations in that part of the State. 
In 1723, a representation having been made of the earnest 
desire of some protestant dissenting families in Virginia for 
preaching, the synod appointed " that Messrs. Conn, Orme, 
and Steward, do each of them severally visit said people, 
and preach four Lord's days fcefore next synod to that peo- 
ple; and it is recommended to Mr.^Fonathan Dickinson, to 
preach to the said people some Sabbath days before next 
synod; and in case he goes thither, that then Mr. Pierson, 
Mr. Webb, and Mr. Moses Dickinson, do supply his con- 
gregation with preaching. . . . And it is further ordered, 
that Mr. Hucheson supply Mr. Steward's congregation 
during his absence in Virginia." It need hardly be re- 

1 Minutes, p. 53. 
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marked that the synod exercised constantly the general 
authority over its members of sending them to supply par- 
ticular congregations or destitute places, and that an ac- 
count was always demanded how the duty had been per- 
formed; and negl^t was uniformly censured. 

It thus appears, that the original synod of our church 
exercised the power of review and control over presbyte- 
ries and congregations, of receiving and deciding appeals, 
references and complaints, and of general supervision 
and direction. It exhibits as perfect an example of 
regular presbyterian discipline, as is presented by any 
body of christians at the present day. There are, how- 
ever, several respects in which that synod differed, in its 
modes of action, from what is now common among us. 
In the first place, it had a conunission annually appointed, 
which was clothed with all the powers of the synod. To 
this commission all items of business which could not be 
despatched during the sessions of synod, were referred. 
To them all applications were made, which required im- 
mediate attention. They could su^end, censure, or dis- 
miss ministers; decide appeals and references; and, in 
short, do all that the synod itself could do ; and from their 
decisions there was no appeal. Their records were regular- 
ly presented to synod, and that body could correct any things 
which they thought had been done amiss. Every one 
knows that this was in imitation of the commission of the 
General Assembly in Scotland, as it continues to the present 
time. Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of this 
arrangement, there can be but one opinion as to the tone 
of presbyterianism which it indicates. If congregational- 
itsts refuse to a whole synod a definitive voice in their 
ecclesiastical affairs, how much less would they grant 
such authority to a mere committee of such a body ? The 
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fact that no such commission has been appointed, since 
the adoption of our present constitution, is one of the many 
proofs that the presbyterianism of the present day is much 
less strict and European than that of our fathers. They 
hdd no objection to this feature of the Scottish system. 
It continued uninterruptedly from 1720 to 1788. It was 
adopted by the old synod before the schism; by both par- 
ties during the separation f and by the synod of New York 
and Philadelphia after the union. The original minute on 
this subject, as adopted in 1720, is in these words: " Over- 
tured that a commission of synod be appointed to act in 
the name, and with the whole authority of the synod in 
all affairs that come before them; and especially that the 
whole affair of the fund be left to their conduct, and that 
they be accountable to synod. Which overture was ap- 
proved by the synod. Masters, Jones, Andrews, McNish, 
Anderson, Dickinson, and Evans, appointed for said com- 
mission; any three whereof to be a quorum."^ 

A second particular in which the first synod differed 
firom ours, was the frequent appointment of plenipoten- 
tiary committees. In 1717, when the call from New York 
was presented to the presbytery of Newcastle for Mr. 
Anderson, it was referred by that body to the synod, who 
appointed a committee to meet at Newcastle, to receive 
and consider the reasons of that people against the remo- 
val of their pastor, and " to fully determine in that affair." 

1 The fund mentioned in this minute was designed for * pious uses;* for 
aiding feeble congregations, relieving the widows of ministers, or ministers 
themselves when sick or in want. It arose iBrom collections from the several 
congregations, and from contributions from abroad. One of the earliest con- 
tributors was the synod of Glasgow and Air* as appears from the minutes of 
1719, which mention the appointment of a committee to receive the collec- 
tion of that synod " if it arrive safe in goods," with directions to have the 
proceeds safely invested. 
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The following year that committee reported " that they had 
transported him, (Mr. Anderson) to New York, having 
had power lodged in them by the synod, to determine that 
affair/' In 1720, some of the elders of the church of Re- 
hoboth having forwarded a complaint against their pastor, 
it was determined, nem. con. '* that a committee be sent to 
Rehoboth, with full powers from the synod to act in their 
name and by their authority, in the affair between Mr. 
Clement and that people, and that Mr. Clement be sus- 
pended from the exercise of his ministry until the determi- 
nation of that committee." On the same page there is a 
record of a committee's being appointed to proceed to Snow- 
hill " with full powers to hear, examine, and determine, 
about the complaints'' made against the pastor. 

In 1722, the presbytery had suspended a Mr. Walton, 
a licentiate, who thereupon complained to synod. The 
synod in consequence of his concessions modified the sen- 
tence, suspending him for three Sabbaths, and directing 
his acknowledgments to be read, at the expiration of 
that time, before the congregation of Newark. If Mr. 
Walton should then " own" those acknowledgments, Mr. 
Pumry, who was appointed for the purpose, was to re- 
move the suspension. As the gentleman, however, seem- 
ed rather refractory, it was resolved : " That the synod do 
appoint Messrs. George McNish, James Anderson, and 
Samuel Pumry, or any two of them, do, in the synod's 
name, judicially deal with him upon information, as they 
shall see proper." It appears from the minutes of the 
following year that Mr. Pumry was prevented by illness 
from attending at Newark at the appointed time; and 
that Mr. Walton read his own acknowledgment " and ab- 
solved himself." Whereupon the synod determined that 
the suspension was not thereby removed, and appointed 
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"the presbytery of Long Island, together with Mr. J. 
Dickinson, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Pierson, to be a com- 
mittee to transact in the whole affair relating to Mr. Wal- 
ton, and to remove or continue the suspension, as they shall 
see cause.'' This committee, as appears from their re- 
port, met according to appointment, and unanimously de- 
cided that the suspension should not be removed. This 
is an instructive record, as it shows not only the authority 
of the synod in modifying the sentence of a presbytery, 
but the peculiarity of their mode of proceeding, in appoint- 
ing, in the first instance, a committee of three to proceed 
judicially, should occasion require it; and then naming 
several ministers to be associated with a presbytery in de- 
ciding the whole affair. 

In 1727, "Messrs. Andrews, Morgan, Jon. Dickin- 
son, Pierson, and Webb, were appointed a committee to 
meet in New York, to accommodate matters of difference 
between that congregation and the presbytery of Long 
Island, and also any other differences that may be among 
themselves about their church settlements, and especially 
to receive Mr. Pemberton as a member of the synod or 
not, as they shall see cause.'' The following year that 
committee reported among other things, " That Mr. Pem- 
berton appearing before this committee, and desiring ad- 
mission as a member of the synod of Philadelphia, pro- 
mised upon such admission, all subjection to the synod in 
the Lord, the committee can see no cause why such ad- 
mission should be refused or delayed, and do therefore 
admit him as a member of the said synod." There seems 
to have been some misapprehensions as to the authority 
meant to be conferred on this committee, for when their 
report was presented, the following questions were pro- 
posed to the vote of synod. 
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<< 1. Whether the committee had authority from the 
synod to consider the admission of Mr. Pemberton as a 
member of the synod, without previously considering what 
the presbytery of Long Island had to offer in that affair. 
Carried in the negative by a great majority. 

" 2, Whether the synod approve of the conduct of the 
committee with relation to the divisions of the said congre- 
gation. Carried in the affirmative, nem, con. ^ 

" 3. Whether Mr. Pemberton be allowed as a member 
of this synod, by virtue of what the committee has done. 
Carried in the negative. 

"4. Whether, notwithstanding of all the irregularity 
that was in the accession of Mr. Pemberton to New York, 
the synod do now accept him as a member. Carried in 
the affirmative, nem. con. And it is left to Mr. Pemberton 

1 The substance of the arrangement effected by the committee, in refer- 
ence to the difficulties in the congregation was as follows: 

1. Messrs. Liddel, Blake, and Inglis were to make orer all their interest in 
the meeting-house, &c., to certain mini6ters in Edinburg, and to Dr. NicoU, 
** for the use of the Presbyterian Church in New York;** and they were to 
empower the presbytery of Edinburgh to supply the vacancies in the above 
named trustees, as they might occur. Dr. Nicoll was to cancel all bonds 
given by Messrs. Liddel, Blake, and Inglis, on account of the said meeting- 
house. 

2. Dr. Nicoll was to gvre a bond for two thousand pounds, to the ministers 
of Edinburg, that neither he nor his heir would ever alienate their interest in 
the above mentioned property ; and that, as soon as he was paid what was 
due to him, he would make over to those ministers all his interest in the 
property. 

3. No repairs were to be made or expenses incurred without the oonflentof 
the majority of the congregation. 

4. It was agreed that the congregation might choose five men as public 
managers or representatives. And Dr. Nicoll agreed, that whoever wished 
might have copies at their own expense, of any of the papers in his hands 
relating to the congregation. 

These articles were signed by John Nicoll, John Blake, Thomas Inglis, 
and Joseph Liddel. 
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and the congregation to join what presbytery they shall 
think fit.'' 

These instances of plenipotentiary committees are all 
selected from the minutes of the years 1717 to 1728, the 
limit of the period now under consideration. Many exam- 
ples of a similar kind might be taken from the records of 
subsequent years. It has already been shown that this 
mode of proceeding, though so different from our method 
of conducting synodical business, is in perfect accord- 
ance with that in vogue in Scotland. 

The great distinction, however, between the original 
synod and ours, i&, that the former exercised all presbyte* 
rial powers. They examined and received new members; 
ordained, dismissed, suspended, or deposed ministers; regu- 
lated the affairs of congregations, and in short did every 
thing within their whole limits, that any presbytery might 
properly do within its own. Thus in 1718, it is recorded 
that, " Mr. Wm. Tennent's affair being transmitted from 
the committee [of bills and overtures] to the synod, was 
by them fully considered; being vfelL satisfied with his 
credentials, and the testimony of some brethren here pre- 
sent, as also they were satisfied with the material reasons 
which he offered concerning his dissenting from the estab- 
lished church in Ireland; being put to a vote it was car- 
ried in the affirmative to admit him a member of synod.'' 
On the following page it is stated, that "Mr. Samuel 
Young, minister of the gospel, presenting his credentials 
from the presbytery of Armagh met at Donaghmore in 
the county Down in the kingdom of Ireland, to this synod, 
they were cordially appEDved, and he admitted a member, 
nem. con.^^ In the same year Messrs. Clement and Stew- 
ard, probationers, presented their credentials, which were 

approved ; and calls having been handed in for them from 

18 
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the eastern shore of Maryland, the synod appointed 
Messrs. Davis, Hampton, and Thompson, and such mem- 
bers of the presbytery of Newcastle as they might choose 
to call to their aid, to ordain them. The same year Mr. 
Hampton petitioned to be dismissed from his pastoral 
charge, which was granted, and his church declared va- 
cant by the synod. In 1720, Mr. Orme presented his tes- 
timonials and was admitted a member of synod; Mr. 
John Morehead applied for admission, and was refused. 
The complaints made by the elders of the church of Reho- 
both against their pastor were entertained, and he sus- 
pended by the synod ad interim^ and the whole matter 
referred to a committee of their own body. In 1726, a 
call from Donegal for Mr. Anderscm, was presented to the 
synod, and by them handed to him for his acceptance. 
In 1728, various charges were presented by a people 
against their pastor, which were examined; from most of 
them he was acquitted, while others were referred to his 
presbytery for further examination. These are only a 
few of the examples which might be selected of the exer- 
cise of presbyterial powers by the synod. All this is very 
different from any thing we are accustomed to, but it is in 
perfect accordance with the Scotch system. The explana- 
tion is to be found in the following provision of the Book 
of Policy: "These assemblies, (viz. synods,) have the 
whole power of the particular elderships, (presbyteries,) 
of which they are collected.*' ^ It appears, then, that the 
original synod of our church not only exercised all the 
powers, which are now recognized as belonging to such 
bodies, but that it went much farther, conforming in va- 

1 Calderwood, p. 109. Eldership is the old Scotch name for presbytery^ 
and is described as consisting " of pastors, doctors, and each as we caH 
elders, 4hat labour not in word or doctrine." v 
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rious respects to the Scottish model, in points in which we 
have long diflfered from it. 

There is still one very important record, belongiraf vt<^ 
the period under review, which remains to be considered. 
In 1721, the Rev. Mr. Gillespie, who had been nine years 
a member of the synod, and was not therefore a young 
man just from Scotland, as has been represented, brought 
forward the following overture: "As we have been for 
many years in the exercise of presbyterian government 
and church discipline, as exercised by the presbyterians in 
the best reformed churches, as far as the nature and con- 
stitution of this country will allow, our opinion is, that if 
any brother have any overture to offer to be formed into 
an act of synod, for the better carrying on the matters of 
o1ir government and discipline, he may bring it in against ^ 
next synod.'' This ovprture was carried by. a majority of 
votes, and ordered to be recorded. 

^ Mr. Jon. Dickinson, Mr. Malachi Jones, Mr. Joseph 
Morgan, Mr. John Pierson, Mr. David Evans, and Mr. 
Joseph Webb, entered their prdfestations against the 
above mentioned act, and the recording of it, and gave 
the reasons of their protest, which are in retentis. Order- 
ed, that Mr. Magill, and Mr. McNish draw up answers to 
the above said protest.'' 

At this meeting of synod there were twenty-one minis- 
ters present, viz. Messrs. Magill, Andrews, Gillespie, An- 
derson, Orme, Wm. Tennent, Thompson, Hook, Pumry, 
Davis, Cross, Steward, Gelston, McNish, Conn.; and the 
six protesting brethren just mentioned. Of these six, 
Messrs. Dickinson, Pierson, and Webb, were from New 
England; and Messrs. ^Morgan, Evans, and Jones, were 
probably all of Welsh origin. Though it cannot be cer- 
tain! y inferred that all who did not join in the protest, 
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voted for the overture, yet it is highly probable that the 
above division gives a fair view of the state of parties, so 
to speak, in the synod. This was a subject which evi- 
dently excited much interest, with regard to which there 
were not likely to be many non liquets; and in the fol- 
lowing year, we find no additional names attached to Mr. 
Dickinton's articles relating to this subject. 

No one at all familiar with the history either of our own 
church, or of that of Scotland, can be at a loss as to the 
meaning of the phrase, << an act of ^synod,'' as used in Mr. 
Gillespie's overture. Any proposition containing a rule of 
action, enacted by an ecclesiastical body, obligatory on its 
members or inferior judicatories, is called an act. The 
records of the church of Scotland are full of. such acts, 
which are rules remaining in force until prbperly repealed. 
The records of our own church abound with similar rules, 
which, especially in the earlier periods of oui'' history, are 
called acts. The rule that ministers and elders should 
regularly report on the state of their congregations, wieis stich 
an act ; the rule that%very church should keep sessional 
records, and present them annually for revision was such 
an act, and is so called in the minutes already quoted* 
Such also was the order that presbyteries should bring 
their minutes to be examined in synod. All these were 
adopted prior to the year 1717. Even the order that no 
minister should preach in a particular church, is called, as 
we have seen, " an act of synod." Mr. Gillespie's propo- 
sition, therefore, was in strict accordance, not only with 
the usage of other presbyterian churches, but with the cus- 
toms of our own. It was, moreover, perfectly reasonable. 
The church was now divided into several presbyteries. 
If it was to remain one body, it was evidently desirable 
that it should have some common rules of action with re- 
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gard to the qualifications of candidates, the admission of 
members, &c. such as we have now embodied in our 
written constitution, and such as not only episcopalians 
and methodists have in their canons and books of disci- 
pline, but even congregationalists possess in the. Cam- 
bridge and Saybrook platforms. The propriety and even 
necessity of this measure were so obvious, that, after a little 
temporary opposition, arising as is evident from misappre- 
heni^ion, it was cordially acquiesced in by all parties, and 
has been from that day to this the common understanding 
of the church. 

It seems, however, that some members of the synod 
were startled at the assertion of a power in the abstract, 
which tiiey had themselves already exercised,^ and were 
afraid of its being carried to an extent to which they could 
not willingly submit. They therefore protested. The mi- 
nutes of the next year contain the following record relating 
to this subject: "The brethren who entered their protesta- 
tion against the act for allowing any brother or member of 
this synod to bring in any overturdHo be formed into an 
act by the synod, for the better carrying on in the matters 
of our government and discipline, &c. The said brethren 
protestants brought in a paper of four articles, testifying in 
writing their sentiments and judgment concerning church 
government, which was approved by the synod, and or- 
dered by the synod to be recorded in the synod-book. 
Likewise the said brethren being willing to take back their 
protestation against said act, together with their reasons 
given in defence of said protest, the synod doth hereby 

1 This is believed to be true of all the protestants, unless Mr. Webb be an 
excepticm. As he bad but just entered the synod, he may have never voted 
for any such rule, as Mr. Grillespie contemplated. Mr. Dickinson and Mr. 
Pierson had been four years members. 
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order the protest, together with the reasons of it, as also 
the answers at the appointment of the synod giren to the 
reasons alleged by Mr. Daniel Magill and 3fr. George 
McNish^ be all withdrawn, and that the said act remain 
and be in all respects aus if no such protest had been made. 
The articles are as folio weth : 

^^ 1. We freely grant that there is full executive power 
of church government in presbyteries and synods, and that 
they may authoritatively, in the name of Christ, use the 
keys of church discipline to all proper intents and par- 
poses, and that the keys of the chiu'ch are conunitted to the 
church officers and them only. 

^^2. We also grant that the mere circumstantials of 
church discipline, such as the time, place, and mode of 
carrying on the government of the church, belong to 
ecclesiastical judicatories to determine as occasions occur, 
conformable to the general rules in the word of God, that 
require all things to be done decently and in order. And 
if these things are called actSj we will take no offence at 
the word, provided tAt these acts be not imposed on those 
who conscientiously dissent from them. 

" 3. We also grant that synods may compose directories, 
and recommend them to all their members respecting all 
the parts of discipline, provided that all subordinate judica- 
tories may decline from such directories, when they con- 
scientiously think they have just reason so to do. 

*^ 4. We freely allow that appeals may be made from all 
inferior to superior judicatories, and that superior judica- 
tories have authority to consider and determine such 
appeals. 

Malachi Jones, 
Joseph Morgan, 
Jonathan Dickinson, 
David Evans.'' 
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" The synod was so universally pleased with the above 
said composure of their diflference, that they unanimously 
joined together in a thanksgiving prayer, and joyful sing- 
ing the 133d Psalm/' 1 

It is evident from this record that these brethren, who the 
year before supposed themselves to differ widely in their 
views, found, upon mutual explanations, that they perfectly 
agreed. It is to be remarked that the friends of Mr. Gil- 
lespie's overture did not relinquish the ground which they 
had assumed. On the contrary, it was expressly stipula- 
ted, " that the said act (Mr. Gillespie's) remain and be in 
all respects as if no such protest had been made." The 
protestation and the reasons for it were withdrawn, and 
the matter left where it was as though no objection had 
ever been urged against it. There was, therefore, no con- 
cession inconsistent with the assertion of the principle con- 
tained in the overture. There is no reason to suppose that 
either party was overreached in this matter. It would be 
a gratuitous and ungracious assumption, that there was, 
on either side, a wish to hoodwin)|r or cajole the other. 
These brethren, from all that appears or is known of their 
character, were honest men, and had confidence in each 
other. This must be presumed, unless we suppose them 

1 The reader cannot fail to notice that these four articles contain the whole 
system of presby terianism. They assert, I. That the government and disci- 
pline of individual churches belong to the church officers, and not to the 
church members. 3. That full executive power of church government be- 
longs to presbyteries and synods. 3. I'hat the higher judicatories have the 
right to review and control the decisions of the lower. The only other fea- 
ture of the system is the right of synods to make acts, or '* to set down rules 
for the government of the church.** How far their authors denied this, re^ 
mains to be seen. This record is the more interesting, as these articles pro- 
ceeded from the least presbyterian part of the synod, and therefore conclu- 
Hvely prove how little there was of Congregationalism in that body, or rather 
that there was none at all. 
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capable of the basest hypocrisy m thanking God ibr the 
success of a stratagem. This is not to be credited of sach 
men as President Dickinson, and Mr. Pierson. Besides, 
the brethren on the other side were not likely to be easily 
deceived. Most of the oldest, shrewdest, and most strenu- 
ous of the Scotch and Irish members of the synod were 
present at this meeting, concurred in all that was done, 
and joined in giving thanks to God for the result. ^ Two 
things, therefore, are evident ; first, that there must have 
been some misapprehension, on the part of Mr. Dickinson 
and his friends, of the design of Mr. Gillespie's overture, 
against which they at first protested, but subsequently 
allowed to stand as it was ; and secondly, that Mr. Dick- 
inson's four articles must admit of an interpretation con- 
sistent with that overture, and satisfactory to its advocates* 
Otherwise they never would have insisted on the overture's 
remaining, and yet have adopted the articles. The pro- 
testing brethren seem to have considered the proposition 
of Mr. Gillespie, asserting as it does in general terms and 
with little limitation, the right of the synod to form acts 
obligatory on all its members, as assuming the power 
"to make laws to bind the conscience.'' The right to 
make rules for the discipline and government of the 
church, and to frame directories, they admitted; provided 
these rules did not trespass on the domain of conscience. 
With this the friends of the overture were perfectly satis- 
fied. It was all they ever intended or wished. Thus 
both parties united in letting the overture stand, in order- 
ing the articles to be recorded, and in praising God for 
their agreement. 
That this is the true solution of this problem in our his- 

1 There were nineteen ministers present at synod this year ; amon|r whom 
were Messrs. Anderson, Gillespie, Thompson and Crois. 
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tory, is evident, in the first place, from the very facts of 
the case as they appear on the record. A proposition is 
introduced asserting the right of the synod to make rules 
for the government of the church. This proposition is 
adopted. Certain members protest; but the following 
year they withdraw their opposition, and acknowledge 
that synod may make such rules " provided such acts be 
not imposed upon those who conscientiously dissent from 
them.'' The question is, what is the meaning of this pro- 
viso? It is certainly ambiguous. It admits of one inter- 
pretation, which involves both parties to this transaction 
in glaring contradictions; but also of another, which makes 
them both act consistently. If by ^ conscientious dissent* 
is meant dissent on conscientious grounds, all is plain and 
satisfactory. The synod never pretended to the right to 
impose any thing upon any man contrary to his con- 
science. But if by conscientious dissent is meant mere- 
ly honest dissent, in opposition to what is feigned or 
factious, then the whole history is a riddle. The synod 
declare their right to make rules, and yet admit they 
may be regarded or disregarded at every man's plea- 
sure! Is it to be credited that a set of Scotch and 
Irish presbyterians would have assented to such an expo- 
sition of a synod's power, or have joined in thanking God 
for its acknowledgment? It is not to be believed that 
any sane men would have insisted that the assertion of 
this right of the synod should stand uncontradicted upon 
the minutes, and upon the next page admit that synodical 
rules had no binding force: the two assertions are contra- 
dictory, and could not have received the assent of the 
same men. The record itself, therefore, forces us to under- 
stand, by conscientious dissent, dissent on conscientious 

grounds. This interpretation does no violence to the 

19 
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words, and renders the different parts of the minates per- 
fectly consistent. 

That this is the true meaning of these articles is further 
proved by the uniform action of the church under them. 
This argument can be fully appreciated by those only 
who are aware of the fact that our records abound with 
rules, or acts of synod, many of them passed by mere ma- 
jorities, to which the minorities uniformly submitted, ex- 
cept when they could plead conscientious scruples. To 
take a single example. What was the famous adopting 
act of 1729 ? Was this a mere recommendation on the 
part of the synod that the reception of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith should be demanded by the presbyte- 
ries from all candidates for the ministry ? Far from iL 
It was an obligatory act; so regarded at the time, and so 
regarded, by friends and foes of the measure, from that 
day to this. This indeed is evident from the very form of 
it, as well as from the contention about it, and from the 
uniformity with which it was enforced. An act of synod, 
therefore, in the view of those who assented to these arti- 
cles, was not a mere reconunendation, but an authorita- 
tive rule. 

This interpretation of these articles is confirmed by what 
took place at the time of the schism. This question was 
involved in that controversy. The ostensible occasion of 
the whole difficulty was an act of synod. That body had 
passed an order that candidates for the ministry, before 
being taken on trial by a presbytery, should be furnished 
with a diploma from some European university, or from 
some college in New England, or, wanting these, that 
they should be provided with a certificate of competent 
scholarship by a committee of the synod. This act the 
presbytery of New Brunswick disregarded. Their reason 
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was not the denial of the right of the synod to make such 
rules, but the plea that they could not conscientiously 
obey that particular rule. ^ Their conscientious dissent 
was a dissent for conscience sake. 

And finally, the true interpretation of these articles, or 
the mslnner in which they were understood, is manifest 
from the manner in which this matter was arranged upon 
the re-imion of the two synods. As the right of the synod 
to make such acts had been drawn into the controversy, it 
was necessary that there should be some distinct agreement 
on the subject. Though the negotiations for a union were 
protracted through several years, and though much diffi 
culty was experienced in arranging other points, that re- 
specting the power of synod seems to have been settled at 
once. The reason was, there was no real diflference of 
opinion on the subject. Both parties agreed, " that when 
any matter is determined by a major vote, every member 
shall either actively concur with, or passively submit to 
such determination; or, if his conscience permit him to do 
neither, he shall, after sufficient liberty modestly to reason 
and remonstrate, peaceably withdraw from our commu- 
nion, without attempting to make any schism. Provided 
always that this shall be understood to extend to such de- 
terminations only, as the body shall judge indispensable in 
doctrine or presbyterian government ^ This is precisely 
the meaning of Mr. Dickinson's article on the same sutyect. 
The decisions of synod were to be binding on all those 

1 Their opponents, indeed, charged them with going farther, and with 
taking the general ground ; but this they denied. And well they might, for 
they were the greatest rule-makers in the whole synod. 

2 Article second of the Terms of Union; see minutes of the synod of New 
York. Appendl?;. 
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who could obey them with a good conscience.^ This inter- 
pretation is the only one consistent with the facts in the 
case; with the known and avowed opinions of those who 
assented to the articles; with the uniform practice of the 
church after their adoption; and with the more explicit 
declarations of the synod relating to the same subject. On 
the opposite interpretation these articles are completely iso- 
lated; inconsistent with all that precedes and with all that 

> A still m<M>e decisive proof that this is the trae meaning of these articles, 
is to be found in the second of the articles agreed apon by the synod of New 
Tork, as " the plan and foundation of their synodical union.** This synod 
was formed in 1745, a few years after the schism. President Dickinson was 
present when these articles were adopted, and was in all probability the ^ 
framer of them. The members of that body say : ** They agree that in matters 
of discipline, and those things which relate to the peace and good order of 
our churches, they shall bo determined according to the major vote of minis- 
ters and elders, with which vote every member shall actively concur, or pas- 
sively acquiesce ; but if any member cannot in conscience agree to the deter- 
mination of the majority, but supposes himself obliged to act contrary there- 
unto, and the synod think tliemsclves obliged to insist upon it as essentially 
necessary to the well-being of our churches, in that case such dissenting 
member promises peaceably to withdraw from the body, without endcayoiir> 
ing to raise any dispute or contention upon the debated point, or any unjust 
alienation of affection from them.** — Minutes of synod of New York, p. 3. 
There were twenty-two ministers present when this synod was constituted 
and these articles were adopted ; among whom, besides President Dickinson, 
were Messrs. Pierson, Pemberton, Burr, 6. Tonnent, W. Tennent, Samuel 
Blair, John Blair, and Samuel Finley. When the circumstances are conair 
dered under which these gentlemen met, the above article, which goes the 
whole length of what was contended for by the friends of Mr. Gillespie's 
overture, will appear the more decisive. A schism had just occurred in the 
church from a refusal of the New Brunswick presbytery to submit to the de- 
termination of the synod respecting the examination of candidates. To pre- 
vent any such disastrous occurrence in future, the members pledged them- 
selves, if they could not conscientiously submit to the majority, peaceably to 
withdraw. The unanimous adoption of this principle, shows how unfounded 
is the general impression of the lax presbyterianism of the synod of New 
York. 
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follows them, like a dead tree in a long avenue of living 

. j, ones. 

y Such then was American presbyterianism during the 

^^ forming period of our church, from 1705 or 1706 to 1728. 

■:'''^ When the presbytery was organized, there was but one 

congregation in New Jersey, the Scotch church at Free- 

\ hold, in connexion with it. Those in Pennsylvania and 

Maryland were strictly presbyterian, unless the church in 

Philadelphia was an exception. All the original members, 

except Mr. Andrews, were, as far as can be ascertained, 

educated and ordained in Scotland or Ireland. Such was 

■J' the original bo.dy around which, as a nucleus, other 

-f ■ 

churches and ministers were rapidly collected. This pres- 
bytery exercised all presbyterial functions as fully as any 

" similar body at the present day; reviewing and controlling 

the exercise of discipline in the several churches; examin- 

^ ing, ordaining, installing, and dismissing pastors, and judg- 

ing their own members. The synod, after its formation, 
exercised a similar review and control over the presbyte- 
ries and congregations; received decided appeals, and refer- 
ences, and complaints from the lower judicatories, and not 
only exercised the various powers, now recognised as 
belonging to synods, but, in strict accordance with the Scot- 
tish system, all those which more immediately pertain to 
presbyteries. In all the particulars in which the original 
presbytery and synod diflfered from such bodies among us, 
they conformed to the usages of the church of Scotland. 
Our church was, therefore, more strictly presbyterian during 
the first five-and-twenty years of its history, than it has 
been at any period since the formation of the General 
Assembly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH FROM 1729 TO 1741. 

Adopting act — Its origin. — False assumptions as to its design. — Mr. Thonqp- 
8on*8 overture. — Preflident Dickinsnn^A objections. — The act itselC — ^The 
true interpretation of it, as determined by its own language and avowed 
design. — As determined by the action of the synod. — ^As authoritatively 
declared in 1730 and in 1736. — ^IIow acted upon by the presbyteriesd— 
How explained by contemporary writers. — What has been the doctrinal 
standard in our church since 1729 ? — Bearing of the acts of 1730 and 1736 
upon this question. — The standard assumed by tlie synod of Philadelphia. — 
The standard adopted in the synod of New York. — The standard assumed at 
the time of the union and ever since maintained. — Constitution of the church 
during the period from 1729 to 1741. — Ordinary powers of the synod* — 
Presbyterial powers of the synod. — Its action by committees. — ^Acts and 
Overtures. 

The most prominent event during this period of our his- 
tory is the passing of the adopting act, by which assent to 
the Westminster Confession of Faith was required of all 
members of the synod, and of all candidates for admission 
to the presbyteries. This event forms an era in our his- 
tory, and has exerted an influence on our church, which is 
still felt in all her borders. The origin, design, and import 
of this celebrated act deserve particular attention. It was 
stated in the preceding chapter, that the presbytery of 
Newcastle had begun, at least as early as 1724, to require 
the adoption of the Westminster Confession by their candi- 
dates for the ministry. The first record relating to this 
subject refers to Mr. William McMillan, who was licensed 
September 22, 1724, for distance service in Virginia. His 
subscription to the confession of faith bears the same dat^. 
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What led to the adoption of this measure is not recorded; 
and there does not appear to have been any previous order 
of the presbytery that such subscription should be de- 
manded.^ From this time, however, it seems to have been 
the common practice of the presbytery. 

It is obvious that the same reasons which induced the 
^ presbytery of Newcastle to adopt this measure themselves, 
would lead them to wish for the concurrence of the whole 
church of which they were a part. No one will be sur- 
prised, therefore, to learn that the overture which led to 
the adopting act had its origin in this presbytery. Under " ' 
the date of March 27, 1728, it is recorded that, "an over- 
ture formerly read before synod, but which was dropped, 
being now at the desire of the presbytery produced by 
Mr. Thompson and read, the presbytery defer their judg- 
ment concerning it until next meeting.^' At the subse- 
quent meeting the subject was again deferred until the ses- 
sions of the presbytery during the intervals of synod. No 
further mention of it is made on the minutes; and it is 
therefore uncertain what was the decision of the presby- 
tery respecting it. It is probable that they referred the 
whole matter to the synod, without any expression of their 
own opinion, as it is not reported as the overture of a pres- 
bytery but of an individual, and as Mr. Thompson speaks) 
in it, throughout, in his own name. This gentleman, who 
is thus prominently connected with this subject, was a 
native of Ireland. He came to this country as a proba- 
tioner for the ministry in 1715, and was ordained over the 
congregation at Lewes in 1717. He had, therefore, been 
at this time eleven years a member of the synod. He ap- 

» The only ministers present at that mooting of the presbytery, were 
Messrs. Thomas Creaghead, George Gillespie, John Orme, Thomas Evans, and 
Alexander Hucheson. 
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pears to have been a tnan of self-command, learning, and 
piety. He took indeed an active, and in some respects a 
very mistaken part in opposition to Mr. Whitefield and 
Mr. Tennent; yet no one can read his writings without 
being impressed with respect for his character and talents. 
And it is a gratifying fact, that Mr. Tennent himself, after 
the excitement of controversy had subsided, came to speak 
of him in terms of affectionate regard. Indeed, -were 
nothing known of these men, but their controversial wri- 
tings, the reader cou\d hardly fail to think, that in humi- 
lity, candour, and Christian temper, Mr. Thompson was 
greatly superior to his opponent. It is, however, the 
weakest side of Mr. Tennent's ardent and impetuous cha- 
racter that appears in those writings, and they therefore 
would be a very unfair criterion of the man.^ 

When the overture respecting the adoption of the con- 
fession of faith was introduced into synod in 1728, though 
it had been presented the year before, and though there 
were twenty-nine members present, of whom seventeen 
were ministers, it was deemed of so much importance that, 
by common consent, it was deferred to the next synod. 
There was, therefore, no attempt, as has been ungenerously 
asserted, to take the synod unawares. The record in rela- 
tion to this point is as follows: "There being an overture 
presented to the synod in writing, having reference to the 
subscribing the confession of faith, &c.; the synod, judging 
this to be a very important affair, unanimously concluded 
to defer the consideration of it till the next synod; withal 
recommending to the members of each presbytery to give 

* In what is here said in relation to Mr. Thompson's controversial wri- 
tings, reference is had to those which were published with his name, or in 
defence of the synod. The writer is not aware that any of the Bcurrilons 
anonymous publications of that day were ever attributed to him. 
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timeoiis notice to the absent members^ and it is agreed that 
the next be a full synod/* ^ 

It is strange that this measure, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury, should still be held' up to reprobation by members of 
our own communion. As every other church has a creed, 
why should not the presbyterians be allowed to have one? 
Why should motives the most improbable be attributed to 
the advocates of this measure, when reasons which the 
Christian world have, by their practice, pronounced suffi- 
cient, lie on the very surface of the transaction? . If it 
was so sectarian in 1729, to adopt the Confession of Faith, 
why, in the course of more than a hundred years, has 
the adopting act never been repealed ? Why do those 
who impute such evil designs to its authors, reject as in- 
jurious all suspicion that they are in favour of such re- 
peal, or of any modification of the Confession itself? 

It has been said that the advocates of the adoption of 
the Westminster Confession, designed to subject the church 
irrevocably to the power of the civil government, and that 
this design was successfully resisted by the sons of New 
England. This is a calumny which might safely be left 
to be refuted by its inherent absurdity. All sects, even 
the popish, are said to be tolerant, when in the minority. 
Yet presbyterians call upon us to believe that presbyte- 
rians, when thinly scattered over the country, with some 
twenty or thirty ministers; when suffering oppression in 
Carolina, Virginia, and New York ; when under an episco- 
pal government hostile to all their peculiarities, wished to 

1 By a full synod is meant a synod at which all tho members were ex- 
pected to attend. In 1724, it had been agreed that the presbyteries should 
appear by delegates, except every third year, when all the ministers were 
required to be present. It was' provided, however, that if any important 
business arose, the commission was to give notice for a full meeting. 

20 
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subject the church more completely to the state, to justify 
their oppressors, and to deprive themselves of the poor 
consolation of petition and remonstrance. To make this 
aspersion the stronger, it is cast upon Scotchmen, upon* 
the descendants of the men who had been struggling for 
two centuries for the independence of the church; who 
had included in their earliest confession the assertion of 
the right to resist unjust rulers, and whose great reproach 
is that they carried the liberty of the church so far as to 
encroach on the just prerogatives of the state. Yet their 
descendants in one breath are said to have come to this 
country with all the prejudices and principles of their 
fathers, and, in the next, to have been intent on establish- 
ing the doctrine their fathers had suffered the loss of all 
things in opposing. The authors of the overture in ques- 
tion had no such suicidal or insensate purpose, as to sub- 
ject a feeble church to hostile magistrates, or to solicit in- 
jury from the hand of oppression. Presbyterians in this 
country have always been tolerant, from necessity, if not 
from principle. Mr. Makemie, when imprisoned in New 
York for preaching the gospel, must have delivered his 
eloquent defence with a very bad grace, had he suffered 
merely from the application of his own principles. It is 
not pretended that presbyterians were so much in advance 
of their generation, that they would have been free from 
reproach in this matter, had they been in power. This 
however was nowhere the case, for even where they 
formed the majority of the people, they were subject to 
episcopal rulers over whom they had no control. Had 
the case been otherwise, they might have been as intole- 
rant as their neighbours, and have pushed their principles 
to the extreme to which they were carried in New Eng- 
land. There, not only all places of power and trust, but 
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even the right of suffrage was confined to members of the 
church. The magistrates were clothed with power to 
punish for opinion's sake; a power which they frequently 
exercised. It is a poor service to the puritans to deny 
their principles, or to vindicate their conduct on grounds 
which they themselves would have despised. The intole- 
rance of the puritans, such as it was, arose out of their 
most cherished opinions. They came to this country to 
establish a society in which God should reign; where his 
truth should be preserved and his laws enforced. Hence 
all power was to be kept in the hands of the people of 
God. Hence the denial of the truth, or any moral ofience, 
was regarded as a violation of the law of the land, and to 
be punished accordingly. Hence, too, when Roger Wil- 
liams broached his doctrine of liberty of conscience, not 
only was he banished, but his opinions were laboriously 
controverted. A state founded upon such a principle, 
must be intolerant. Had no strangers come among them, 
their own children would have been disfranchised. Yet 
the puritans adhered to this principle, and gave it up in 
practice by slow and reluctant concessions. This is not 
said to cast a reproach upon the pious founders of New 
England. Far from it. Those who retain the great 
scriptural doctrines for whose sake they constructed their 
whole economy, honour their memory far more eflfectually 
than those who merely garnish their sepulchres. They 
were the people of God; they loved and honoured the 
Saviour; and this is enough to preserve them in everlast- 
ing remembrance, and to shield them from all unjust or 
unkind aspersions. They were not fanatical persecutors, 
or blinded enthusiasts, but sober-minded and devout men. 
They allowed themselves, however, to be fascinated with 
the idea of a Christian theocracy; which, beautiful as it is. 
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cannot be carried out, in the present state of the world, 
without practical injustice. These men, therefore, good as 
they were, should not be honoured at the expense of tmth, 
nor held up as the friends of religious liberty in contrast 
with the presbyterians, in order to cast odium upon the 
latter. The assertion, that the advocates of the adoption 
of the Confession of Faith had the design of subjecting the 
church to the state, and were only prevented by the sons 
of the puritans, appears still more extraordinary when it is 
known that they unanimously declared their rejection of 
the doctrine that the civil magistrates had the right to 
control ecclesiastical bodies, or to persecute for the sake 
of religion. It is certainly a very strange expedient to en- 
force a doctrine, openly and unanimously to renounce it 
A charge, however, which is so obviously unjust does not 
merit even this brief refutation. 

Another assumption equally gratuitous is, that the over- 
ture in question had its origin in disaffection towards the 
New England portion of the synod. Had such disaffec- 
tion existed, this was a singular way to manifest it. The 
Westminster Confession had long before been adopted in 
New England; and the catechism was there taught as 
faithfully as in Scotland itself. Even had the excepted 
clauses, about the power of the civil magistrate, been in- 
sisted upon, what was there in those articles to startle 
men brought up under the Cambridge platform? New 
England men were not to be excluded by the adoption of 
their own confession, nor by the avowal of their own prin- 
ciples. There is, however, no ground for this suspicion. 
The overture itself does not contain the slightest manifes- 
tation of this sectional feeling. The presbytery of New- 
castle, from the bosom of which it proceeded, was not a 
homogeneous body of Scotch and Irish members. It had 
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scarcely a majority of such members; five were either ori- 
ginally or immediately from New England, two were 
from Wales, and one from England. The overture itself 
tells a plain story. It avows distinctly the object aimed at, 
and the means for its accomplishment. It states that 
errors of various kinds, Arminianism, Socinianism, and 
Deism, had begun to prevail even in the reformed 
churches. This was true, to some extent, of Scotland, 
still more alarmingly true of the north of Ireland; true of 
the dissenters in England, who, a few years later, looked 
ascant at President Davies, because he came from a 
church which had adopted the Westminster Confession, 
and are now applauded as " the friends of religious liberty" 
for so doing. It jvas true also of New England, where the 
Arminian declension had already begun. Is it wonderful, 
under these circumstances, that men who loved the truth 
should feel some anxiety? That being members of a 
church whose doors were wide open, they should be desi- 
rous to place some bar at the entrance; to exact some 
pledge that those who were admitted to the ministry, 
would not labour in the vocation of error ? When motives 
so obvious are avowed for this measure, why should evil 
motives and sinister designs be raked up from the dark 
corners of a suspicious imagination, and gratuitously impu- 
ted to its authors ? 

It has been said also that the adoption of the confession 
of faith was the result of sectarian bigotry and heartless ' 
orthodoxy. It is very easy to excite the prejudices of the 
simple by such assertions. But zeal for the truth is surely 
no evidence of indifference for religion. This unnatural 
connection does indeed sometimes occur; and where these 
two things are united they produce a most offensive form 
of htiman character. For any one such instance, however. 
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the history of the church furnishes an hundred of the fiar 
more congenial union of indifference to the truth and dis- 
regard of religion. The strictest churches have been the 
most pious, laborious, and useful churches. And the 
stnctest age of any particular church, has almost always 
been its best age. Holland is not better now than when 
she demanded a strict adherence to her doctrinal 8tandard& 
The Socinianised presbyterians of England did not become 
better than Calamy, Reynolds, and other members of the 
Westminster Assembly, when they rejected all creeds but 
the Bible. The French protestants are not better now than 
when their noble army of martyrs and confessors, whose 
blood still calls to heaven for a blessing on the remnant of 
their children, "swore" to live and die by their confession 
of faith. And it may well be doubted if New England is 
more religious at the present time than in the days of her 
rigid Calvinism, when the catechism was taught at every 
fire-side and in every district school. 

The mere adoption of the confession of faith, therefore, 
is not in itself an evidence of heartless orthodoxy. And 
there is no evidence of any other kind that the advocates of 
this measure were less zealous in their religion than their 
opponents. It may be said it was the Scotch and Irish 
members who were in favour of the measure, and the 
English members who opposed it. To a certain extent 
this is true. But were not the Irish members the leaders 
in the great revival of 1740 — 1744? Were not many of 
those leaders members of the obnoxious presbyteries of 
Newcastle and Donegal? On the other hand, some of 
those who were most averse to the adoption of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, were most bitter in their opposition to the 
revival. These facts are referred to, to show the injustice 
of imputing a mere lifeless orthodoxy to the advocates of 
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Mr. Thompson's overture, and of the assumption that it 
was designed ' to get rid of the troublesome zeal of the 
better members of the synod. 

The design is clearly expressed in the overture itself; it 
was to guard against the inroads of error, which had begun^ 
to prevail upon every side. The chief apprehension was 
directed, not towards New England but towards Ireland. 
The synod had already rejected one ministerial applicant 
from that country, upon suspicion of unsoundness in the 
faith and doubtful character. A few years later, they 
rejected another. And again, in a few years, they cast out 
a third, who had gained admittance upon deceptive testi- 
monials of orthodoxy. That the chief immediate purpose 
of this overture was to keep out unsound men from the 
Irish presbyteries, is distinctly avowed by its author, and 
avowed in such a way, as to leave no doubt of his since- 
rity. In the appendix to his work on the government of 
the church of Christ, published in 1741, he has some reflec- 
tions on the state of the church, which were written at an 
earlier period. He there says: "When it pleased our glo- 
rious and almighty king Jesus, who has the hearts of the 
kings of the earth in his hands, that, as the rivers of water 
are turned, he can turn them whithersoever he^leaseth, to 
move the hearts of our synod, with such a remarkable 
degree of unanimity to adopt the Westminster Confession 
and Catechisms, &c., it was matter of very great satisfaction 
to most of us, and to myself in particular, who had been 
for some time before under no small fears and perplexities 
of mind, lest we should be corrupted with the new 
schemes of doctrine which for some time had prevailed in 
the north of Ireland, that being the part from whence we 
expected to be, in a great measure, supplied with new 
hands to fill our vacancies in the ministry, within the 
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bounds of our synod. And I hope still, that that very step 
not only hath been of good effect among us already, but 
also will still continue to be so while it continues in force, 
in pursuance of the end for which it was first intended.'' ^ 

1 Government of the Charch of Christ, by John Thompson, minister of the 
gospel, p. 116. As it has become common to speak in very . dispara|^^ 
terms of tliis gentleman, and as he seems to have been a really good man, it 
is a pleasure and honour to be allowed to vindicate his memory. This can 
best bo done by letting the reader see how he spoke of the state of religioo 
in our church, and of the duty of ministers, before the convulsion which 
unhappily tore the church asunder. In these reflections, afler describing the 
confbsions and divisions which had begun to prevail, he says to his brethren, 
** This matter belongeth unto us in a special manner — firstly, by virtue of our 
office and station; and again, because we have had a guilty hand in bringing 
in the evil ; we should, therefore, strive and endeavour to have a prime and 
leading hand in healing and removing it In order to this, I think these 
things are undoubtedly incumbent on us : First, that every one of us endea- 
vour, with an impartial severity, to examine and look back upon pur past 
conduct and behaviour, as Christians and as ministers of the gospel, calling 
and setting our consciences to work, to compare our past behaviour with the 
divine law, which is holy, spiritual, just, and good ; weighing ourselves in 
the balances of the sanctuary, with the same exactness with which we ex- 
pect to be weighed by our holy and impartial judge, that we may be com- 
vinced how far we have come short of our duty, even of what we might have 
done, as Christians and ministers, for the glory of God, our own and other's 
salvation ; and especially how far we have come short of that exemplary piety^ 
circumspection, and tenderness of walk, and spiritualness of converse with 
others, which, as ministers of the Gospel of Christ, we should have studied, 
as also, how far we have failed in degree of love, care, zeal, and tender con- 
cern for the soub of men. 

" 2. Another thing incumbent on us is, that whatever our consciences lay 
to our charge in these matters, we confess the same before the Lord, and 
bewail them with grief and sorrow of heart, in deep humiliation, earnestly 
praying for pardon ; and resolving in the strength of divine grace, to amend 
and reform all we find wanting or amiss in these or any other particulars, 
resolving still to grow in the exercise of every grace and the practice of 
lioliness. 

"3. Anotlicr thing incumbent is, that we labour to be possessed with an 
earnest care and concern for the salvation of our own souls ; and particularly 
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To understand fully the design of the adopting act, the 
overture which led to it ought to be- read, and it is there- 
fore here inserted at length. 

to make sure of a work of grace and regeneration in our own hearts, so as 
never to be at case and quiet without some comfortable evidence of it, in the 
discernible exercise of g^race in our hearts, together with the suitable genuine 
fruits of holiness in our lives. 

" 4. Let us earnestly labour to get our affections weaned from the world, 
and all sublunary things, and to set them on things above, that our love to 
God and to our Lord Jesus Christ, our concern for his glory in the faithful 
performance of duty, and the promotion of the kingdom of grace, by the coo- 
version and edification of souls, may so employ and take up our thoughts that 
all worldly interests may appear but empty trifles in comparison with these 
things. . . . There is a great difference bistween preaching the gospel that 
we may get a living, and to desire a living that we may be enabled to preach 
the gospel. And happy is that minister who is enabled cheerfully and reso* 
lutely to do the latter, and truly and effectually to avoid the former. 

** 5. Another thing to be endeavoured by us, is to strive to suit our gospd 
ministrations, not so much to the relish and taste as to the necessities of our 
people ; and in order thereunto to endeavour, by all proper means, to be ac- 
quainted with their spiritual state, as far as practicable by us ; that knowing 
their diseases and wants we may know how to suit our doctrine thereunto. — 
And particularly we should endeavour to bend our forces and to use our best 
skill, to suit the prevalent distemper of this carnal and secure age, strivllig 
with all our might to rouse secure sinners and awaken them out of their 
sleep, and drowsy saints from their slumber and carnal security. — For 
this purpose we should not only assert and maintain the necessity of regene- 
ration and converting grace, and of a righteous and godly walk, and of 
increase and advancement therein, but also endeavour to press the same home 
upon their consciences with all earnestness, as if we saw them perishing and 
would gladly be the means of their deliverance. 

" 6. It would also contribute not a little to promote and revive a work of 
grace, if we could effectually revive congregational discipline, in order to con- 
vince sinners and make them ashamed of their scandalous outbreakings. For 
I am afraid that most of us are too lax and remiss in this matter, so that the 
highest privileges of Christ^s church, I mean external privileges, are too often 
given to such whose conversation is very unsuitable unto them.** 

These few extracts will show the spirit of the work, and the manner in 
which **the notorious*' Thompson thought and wrote on these subject*. 
Such a man does not deserve to have his name cast out as evil. 

21 
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<^ Aq overture humbly offered to the consideiation of the 
reverend synod; wherein is proposed an expedient for pre- 
venting the ingress and spreading of dangerous errors, 
among either ourselves or the flocks conunitted to our care. 

" Reverend Fathers and Brethren: 

"I would be heartily grieved if the following overture, 
or any thing in it, should^ in the event, prove the occasion 
of any heat or contention among us. Sure I am that every 
thing of this kind is far from my intention, and I hope all 
my brethren will not only be persuaded of the peaceable- 
ncss and sincerity of my intentions, but also to judge for 
the necessity of such an expedient, when they serioudy 
ponder and consider these few particulars. First, that it is 
the unquestionable duty of every Christian, according to 
his station and talent, to maintain and defend the truths of 
the gospel against all opposition. Secondly, that this work 
or duty is in an especial manner incumbent on the ministers 
of the gospel in virtue of their office. Thirdly, that not only 
every Christian and minister, but also every church, as an 
organized body politic, methodised by order and govern- 
ment, is also obliged to act with Christian vigilance and 
sagacity in maintaining and defending gospel truth. 
Fourthly, that the parties aforesaid are not only obliged to 
maintain and defend the truth for themselves, but also to 
endeavour to perpetuate and propagate it unto posterity 
pure and uncorrupt. Fifthly, as the light of nature teaches 
all kingdoms, commonwealths, cities, &c., even in time of 
peace to prepare for war, so a principle of spiritual wisdom 
should direct the church of Christ to fortify itself against 
all the assaults and invasions that may be made upon the 
doctrine it professes, according to the word of God. 
Sixthly, that secret bosom enemies of the truth, (I mean 
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those who being visible members of a church do not openly 
and violently oppose the truth professed therein, but in a 
secret covert way endeavour to undermine it,) are' as dan- 
gerous as any whatever; and, therefore, the church should 
exercise her vigilance in a special manner against such, by 
searching them out, discovering them, and setting a mark 
upon them whereby they may be known, and so not have 
it in their power to deceive. The churches of Ephesus 
and Smyrna are commended for this, but Pergamos and 
Thyatira are reproved for the neglect of it. Seventhly,^ 
that we, the members of this synod, together with the par- 
ticular congregations of professors under our care, are a 
church which is one entire organized body or society of 
Christians united together by order and government, ac- 
cording to the institution of the word, and therefore ought 
(especially when apparent dangers call for it,) to exert our- 
selves and the authority with which we are invested, in 
vindication and defence of the truths which we profess, 
and for preventing the ingress and spreading of error./ 
Eighthly, that we are so a particular church as not to be 
a part of any particular church in the world, with which 
we are imited by the joint exercise of church government, 
and therefore we are not accountable to the judicial inquiry 
of any superior ^ ecclesiastical judicature upon earth, and 
therefore if we do not exert the authority inherent in us for 
maintaining the purity of gospel truth, it is not in the 
power of any superior ecclesiastical judicature to call us in 
question for our neglect, or for our errors or heresies should 
we be corrupted with them. Ninthly, although, I hope, 
there are as yet few or none among us (especially of the 
ministers) who are infected with any gross errors or here- 
sies in doctrine, yet I think I may say we are in no small 
danger of being corrupted in doctrinals, and that even as to 
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fundamentals, which to me seems evident from the consi- 
deration of these few particulars of our present circum- 
stances. 

<< First, it seems to me that we are too much like the 
people of Laish, in a careless defenceless condition, as a 
citjr without walls; (or perhaps my unacquaintedness with 
our records may cause me to mistake.) For as far as I 
know, though we be an entire particular church, as has 
been observed, and not a part of a particular church, yet 
we have not any particular system of doctrines, composed 
by ourselves, or others, which we, by any judicial act of 
our church, have adopted to be the articles or confession 
of our faith, &c. Now a church without a confession, 
what is it like ? It is true, as I take it, we all generally 
acknowledge and look upon the Westminster Confession 
and Catechisms to be our confession, or what we own for 
such; but the most that can be said is, that the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith is the confession of the faith of the 
generality of our members, ministers and people; but that 
it is our confession, as we are a united body politic, I cannot 
see, unless, First, it hath beeij received by a conjunct act of 
the representatives of our church; I mean by the synod, 
either before or since it hath been sub forma synodi. 
Secondly, unless due care be, and hath been taken that all 
intrants into the ministry among us have subscribed the 
said confession, or by some equivalent solemn act, coram 
auctoritate ecclesiastical testified their owning it as the 
confession of their faith; which how far it is observed 
within the bounds of our synod, I am ignorant. Now, if 
this be so, (for upon this supposition I speak,) I think we 
are in a very defenceless condition. For if we have no 
confession which is ours by synodical act, or if any among 
us have not subscribed or acknowledged the confession. 
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ut suprOf then — First, there is no bar provided to keep out 
of the ministry those who are corrupt in doctrinals; they 
may be received into the ministry without renouncing 
their corrupt doctrines. Secondly, those that are in the 
ministry among us may propagate gross errors and cor- 
rupt many thereby without being discovered to preach 
any thing against the received truth, because {supposito 
ut supra) the truth was never publicly received among us. 

** Secondly, another of our present circumstances is, 
that we are surrounded by so many pernicious and dan- v 
gerous corruptions in doctrine, and these grown so much 
in vogue and fashion, even among those whose ancestors, 
at the beginning of the reformation, would have sealed the 
now despised truth with their blood. When Arminian- * 
ism, Socinianism, Deism, Freethinking, &c., do like a de- \ 
luge overflow even the reformed churches, both established 
and dissenting, to such a degree, have we not reason to 
consult our own safety? 

Turn tua res agitur paries cum proximus ardet. 
" Thirdly, a third circumstance we are in, which increas- 
eth our danger of infection by error, is partly the infancy, 
and partly the poverty, of our circumstances, which render 
us unable to plant a seminary of learning among oui^ 
selves, and so to see to the education of our young candi- \ 
dates for the ministry, and therefore are under the neces- \ 
sity of depending upon other places for men to supply our 
vacancies in the church, and so are in danger of having 
our ministry corrupted by such as are leavened with false 
doctrine before they come among us. 

" Fourthly, I am afraid there are too many among our- 
selves, who, though they may be sound in the faith them- 
selves, yet have the edge of their zeal against the prevail- 
ing errors of the times very much blunted, partly by their 
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being dispirited, and so by a kind of cowardice are afiraid, 
boldly, openly, and zealoosly to appear against those 
errors that show themselves in the world under the pa- 
tronage and protection of so many persons of note and 
figure; partly by a kind of indifferency and mistaken 
charity, whereby they think they ought to bear with oth- 
ers, though differing from them in opinion about points 
which are mysterious and sublime, but not practicai nor 
fundamental, such as predestination. Now, although I 
would grant that the precise point of election and reproba- 
tion be neither fundamental nor immediately practical, yet 
take predestination completely, as it takes in the other dis- 
puted points between Calvinists and Arminians, such as 
universal grace, the non-perseverance of the saints, fore- 
seen faith, and good works, &c., and I think it such an ar- 
ticle in my creed, such a fundamental of my faith, that I 
know not what any other articles would avail, that could 
be retained without it. 

" Now the expedient which I would humbly propose you 
may take is as follows: First, that our synod, as an 
ecclesiastical judicature of Christ, clothed with ministerial 
authority to act in concert in behalf of truth and opposi- 
tion to error, would do something of this kind at such a 
juncture, when error seems to grow so fast, that unless 
we be well fortified, it is like to swallow us up. Second- 
ly, that in pursuance hereof, the synod would, by an act 
of its own, publicly and authoritatively adopt the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, Catechisms, &c., for the public 
confession of our faith, as we are a particular organized 
church. Thirdly, that further, the synod would make an 
act to oblige every presbytery within their bounds, to 
oblige every candidate for the ministry, to subscribe, or 
otherwise acknowledge, coram presbyterioy the said con- 
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fession of theirs, &c. and to promise not to preach or 
teach contrary to it. Fourthly, to oblige every actual 
minister coming among us to do the like. Fifthly, to 
enact, that if any minister within our bounds shall take 
upon him to teach or preach any thing contrary to any of, 
the said articles, unless, first, he propose the said point to . 
the presbytery or synod to be by them discussed, he shall\ ; 
be censured so and so. Sixthly, let the synod recommend 1 
it to all their members, and members to their flocks, to 
entertain the truth in love, to be zealous and fruitful, and 
to be earnest with God by prayer, to preserve their vine 
from being spoiled by those deluding foxes; which .if the 
synod shall see cause to do, I hope it may, through the 
divine, blessing, prevent in a great measure, if not alto- "^ 
gether, our being deluded with the damnable errors of our 
times; but if not, I am afraid we may be at last infected 
with the errors which so much prevail elsewhere. 

" I will only add one argument to press this, viz: It is 
to be feared if such an expedient be neglected, (now I 
hope it is in our power) ere many y^ars pass over our 
heads, those, who now discern not the necessity thereof, 
may see it when it will be too late ; when perhaps the 
number of truth's friends may be too few to carry such a 
point in the synod. Thus, brethren, I have offered to 
your consideration some serious thoughts, in a coarse 
dress. May it please the Master of assemblies to preside 
among us, and direct and influence us in all things, for his 
glory and the edification of his church. So prays your 
unworthy fellow labourer in Christ's vineyard."^ 

The wisdom of this proposal to adopt the Westminster 
Confession, has received the sanction of the church for 

» This overture, though not inserted in the minutes of the synod, was 
printed. The above transcript is taken from Mr. Hazard's MSS. 
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more than a hundred years, during which time the only 
modifications which the adopting act has received, were 
intended to render it more expUcit and more binding. It 
is, therefore, a matter of surprise, that, at first, it should 
have met with so much opposition, and that this opposi- 
tion should have come from the source it did. Mr. An- 
drews, in a letter, dated April, 1729, six months before the 
adopting act was passed, says ^^ I think all the Scoldi esq 
on one side, and all the English and Welsh on the otfaflTf 
to a man.'^^ This he gives, as his impression, and it no 

1 As thi« letter of Mr. Andrews to Dr. Colman of Boston, dated PhUHU- 
phia, April 7, 1729, is instmctiTe and interesting, it is here inserted, wm ftr 

. « as it is preserved in Mr. Hazard's MSS. 

W " As to affairs here, we are engaged in the enlargement of our hoiir. and 

by the assistance we had from Boston, I hope wo shall go on canifi>rtably 
with that work* The stone work at the foundation is lafd, and all the mate- 
riab are getting ready. We are now likely to fall into a grreat difference 
about subscribing the Westminster Confession of Faith. An overtore for it, 
drawn up by Mr. Thompson of Lewes-town, was offered to oar synod the 
year before last, bat not then read in the synod. Measures were taken to 
stave it off, and I was in hopes we should have heard no more of it But last 
synod -it was brought again, reconmiended by all the Scotch and Irish 
members present, and being read among us, a proposal was made, prosecuted, 
and agreed to, that it should be deferred till our next meeting for further 
consideration. The proposal is, that all ministers and intrants should sign it, 
or else be disowned as members. Now what shall we do 7 They will cer- 
tainly carry it by numbers ; our countrymen say they are willing to join in a 
vote to ipakc it the confession of our church, but to agree to making it a test 
of orthodoxy, and term of ministerial communion, they will not I think all the 
Scotch are on one side, and all the English and Welsh on the other to a man. 
Nevertheless I am not so determined as to be uncapable to receive advice, 
and I give you tliis account, that I may have your judgment as to ii%mi I 
had best do in the matter. Supposing I do believe it, shall I, on the terms 
above mentioned, mbscribe or not ? I earnestly desire you by the first oppor- 
tunity to send mc your opinion. Our brethren have got the overture with a 
preface to it printed, and I intend to send you one for the better regulation of 
your thoughts about it. Some say the design of this motion is to spew out 
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doubt, in general, correctly indicates the dividing line 
between the friends and opposers of the measure. The 
expression, however, is certainly too strong. It is hardly 
possible that the English and Welsh members of the pres- 
^^ bytery of Newcastle, who had been for several years in J 

the habit of requiring the adoption of the confession by 
their candidates, should have opposed the synod^s doing 
the fliaine thing.* Besides, when dissatisfaction was %Qiani- 
'fested on account of some expressions in the adopting act, 
these QOyembers were among the first to render them more 
ejcplicit. Still, it cannot be doubted, that tbB class of mem- 
bers to which Mr. Andrews refers, was at first opposed to 
the measure. How is this to be accounted for ? The only ^%^ 
reasQoi^ applicable to them as a class that suggests itself is^ - -^ 

our countrymen, they being scarce able to hold way witlkitilie other brethren 
in all their disciplinary and legislative notions. What truth there may be in 
this I know not. Some deny it, whereas others say there is something in it. 
I am satisfied some of us are an uneasiness to them, and are thought to be 
too much in their way Eometimes, so that I think 'twould be no trouble to 
lose some of us. Yet I can't think this to be the thing ultimately designedly 
whatever smaller glances there may be at it. I have no thought that they 
have any design against me in particular ; I have no reason for it. This busi- 
ness lies heavy on my mind, and I desire that we may be directed in it, that 
we may not bring a scandal on our profession. Though I have been some- 
times the instrument of keeping them together, when they were like to fall to 
pieces, I lutve little hope of doing so now. If it were not for the scandal of 
a division, I should not be much against it, for the different countrymen seem 
to be most delighted with each other, and to do best when they are by them- 
selves. My congregation being made up of divers nations of different senti- 
ments, this brings me imder greater jdifficulty in this contested business than 
any^other minister of our number. I am afraid of the event. However, I % 

wiU endeavour to do, as near as I can, what I undentapd to be duty, and 
leave the issue to Providence. 

" P. S. Ten days ago was buried Mr. Malachi Jones, an old Welsh minis- 
ter. He was a good man, and did good. He lived about eleven miles from 
this town." 

22 
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that having been accustomed^ especially those of them who 
came from New England, to act more as independents, 
without any superior judicatory having the right to ques- 
tion their opinions, they felt that the proposed act would 
be an infringement of their liberty. Whereas the Scotch a^ 
and Irish members, more accustomed to presbyteiianism, 
felt no such apprehensions. It is certain, from what fol- 
lowed, that the opposition did not arise from dislike of tli^. 
doctrines taught in the Westminster Confession. TJie oppoJ'^ 
sition was against all creeds, and not against that particular 
confession. ^B|6b at least was the ground taken by PreM^ 
dent Dickinson, the ablest and most influential member of 
the synod, and the most strenuous opposer of his Scottish 
brethren. This appears from the following ahgtracfiof his 
objections to Mr. Thompson's overture, 'ffiat "a joint 
acknowledgment of our Lord Jesus Christ for our common 
head, of the sacred Scriptures for our conunon standard 
both in faith and practice, with a joint agreem^t in the 
same essential and necessary articles of Christianity, and 
the same methods of worship and discipline, are a sufficient 
bond of imion for the being or well-being of any church 
under heaven.'^ That "we have already all the external 
bond of union that the Scriptures require of us. We have, 
all of us, for aught I know, one faith, one Lord, one-baptism, 
and one discipline. Subscription to one confession is indeed 
required of us , but does our Lord Jesus Christ require this ?"- 
That " the requiring and enjoining any unscriptural terms of 
union or communion is a direct and natural means to prooiire 
rents and divisions in the chiuch.^' That "we aH of us 
know that the t|^bscription under debate, has been sorupled 
by many godly, learned, and faithful ministers of Christ, that 
it has made hoiTible divisions and confusions in other 
churches, and that it is like to have the same sad efiects 
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among ourselves.'' That "a subscription to any human 

composure as the test of our orthodoxy is to make it the 

standard of our faith, and thereby to give it the honoiu: 

due only to the word of God.'^ That imposing subscrip- 

jjipl tions on others, is "invading his royalty who is sole king | 

and lawgiver to his church, and practising ourselves whiit 

we sd loudly condemn in others." That imposing sub- 

''fcription on others, " must be done as a necessary d^tty^ or 

«4s a 4hing in itself indifferent; not the former, till some 

scriptu^ can be found which requires subscription to 

fapman composures. If it^e in itself indi^l^ent, who gave 

the synod authority to take away the liberty with which 

Christ has made us free ?'^ That " in making this subscript | 

tion ^Jfke temi of admitting candidates to the ministry,''^ 



■;< 




men may IR^ept " out of Christ's vineyard, whom he has 
sent to labour there, and qualified for glorious service in 
his church." ^ 

It is (ffevious from the nature of these objections, that 
President Dickinson belonged to that small class of per- 
sons who are opposed to all creeds of human composition. 
The sense of the Christian world on this point is against 
him, anii it is not known that there is a single advocate of 
these views in the Presbyterian Church at the present 
time. How many of the members of the synod agreed 
with hiriS in these opinions, cannot now be ascertained. It 
is evident that his objections had not a very firm hold even 
of his own mind; for he joined in the ,adoption'and impo- 
siUpn of the Westminster Confession, the very year these 
reinarlif were published. It matters upt with what lati- 
tude hje either received it himself or imposi^it upon others. 

» The above abstract is taken from Mr. Hazard's MSS. The writer has 
not been able to procfure a copy either of Mr. Dickinson's Remarks upon 
the overture, or of Mr. Thompson's reply. 
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UU objection was not to a long creed, or to a short one, 
but to any creed of human composition, and sodi is the 
Westminster Confession io all its parts, essential and non- 
essential. 

When this subject was taken up by the synod in- 1729,^ 
Mr. Thompson's overture was referred to a committee^ 
who brought in a report ^^ which, after long debate upon 
it, was agreed to in haec verba : 

'< Although the synod do not claim or pretend to any 
authority of imposing oiu: faith upon other men's oon- 
scicnccs, but do profess our jufC dissatisfaction with, and 
abhorrence of, such impositions, and do utterly disclann^ 
all legislative power and authority in the church, being 
willing to receive one another as Christ has received ns to 
the glory of God, and to admit to fellowship in sacred or- 
dinances all such as we have grounds to believe Christ 
will at last admit to the kingdom of heaven; yet we are 
undoubtedly obliged to take care that the faith 'once de- 
livered to the saints, be kept pure and uncorrupt among 
us, and so handed down to our posterity; and do there- 
fore agree that all the ministers of this synod, or that shall 
hereafter be admitted into this synod, shall declare their 
agreement in and approbation of the Confession of Faith, 
with the I^arger and Shorter Catechisms of the Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster, as being, in all the essential 
and necessary articles, good forms of sound words and 

' The niiniHtcrs present at this meeting of the synod, were lyiessrs. An- 
drews, Crcaghcod, Thompson, Anderson, Ficrson, Gelston, Houston^ G. 
Tennent, Boyd, DickinBon, Bradner, T. Evans, Hutchinson, Ehn€t, Steven- 
ion, Wm. Tcnncnti Conn, Orme, Gillespie, and Wilson. All these weA old 
members of the sjnod except Mr. Elmer and Mr. Wilson. The former was 
pastor of Fairfield, Cohanzy, and was from New England,- as is stated in a 
communication from L. Q. C. Elmer, Esq. quoted above. The latter was 
fVom Ireland, as appears from the ^minutes of the Newcastle presbytery: 
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systems of Christian doctrine; and do also adopt the said 
Confession and Catedhiisms as the confession of our faith. 
And we do, also agree, tbat all presbyteries within our 
bounds shall take care not to admit any candidate for the 
gj^> ministry into the exercise of the sacred function, but what 

declares his agreement in opinion with all the essential ^ 
and necessary articles of said Confession, either by sub- 
scribing the s^id Confession of Faith and Catechia^is, or 
•by a verbal declaration of his assent thereto, as such 
candidate or ininister shall think best. And in case any 
ininister of this synod or^ny candidate for the ministry 
shall have any scruple with respect to any article or arti- 
cles of said Confession or Catechisms, he shall, at the time :,^ 
of hi3 making the said declaration, declare his sentiments ■ '^ 
to the prestytery or synod; who shall, notwithstanding, '^ 
admit him to the exercise of the ministty within our 
bounds, and to ministerial communion, if the synod or 
presbytwry shall judge his scruple or mistake to be only 
about articles not essential and necessary in doctrine, wor- 
, ship, or government. But if the synod or presbytery shall 
judge such minister or candidate erroneous in essential or 
necessary articles of faith, the synod or presbytery shall 
declare them uncapable of communion with them. And 
the S3mod solemnly agree, that none of us will traduce or 
use any opprobrious terms of those that differ from us in 
these extra-essentials, and not necessary points of doctrine, 
but treat them with the same friendship, kindness, and 
brotherly love, as if they had not differed from us in such 
sentiments.^' 

^he adopting act itself had referience only to the Con- 
fession of Faith and Catechisms ; the sattile year, however, 
"a motion being made to know the sjmod's judgment 
about the Directory, they gave their, sense of that matter 

9^ 
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in the following words, viz. The synod do unanimously 
acknowledge and declare that they judge the Directory for 
worship, discipline, and government, commonly annexed 
to the Westminster Confession, to be agreeable in sub* 
stance to the word of God, and founded thereupon, and 
therefore, do earnestly recommend the same to all their 
members, to be by them observed, as near as circum- 
stances will allow, and Christian prudence direct" The 
^ substance" of the directory is of course its presbyteiian- 
ism. What is not substantial about it, is its numerous 
directions having refer^ice in many cases either to un- 
important, or to local and temporary circumstances. A 
stricter adoption of the Westminster directory, in this 
'fr country, was impossible. It contemplated a very dif- 
ferent state of things from that which then existed, or 
which now exists among us. It directs, for example^ 
that the ministers of London should ordain ministers f(^ 
the whole coimtry, until presbyteries were regulaiiy estab- 
lished; that prayer be made for the queen of Bohemia, 
(sister of Charles I., a great friend of the protestants, and 
therefore a great favourite with the piuritans;) that the 
candidates for the ministry, before being taken upon trials 
should satisfy the presbytery as to what degrees they had 
taken in the university, &c. &c. 

Though the main subject now under consideration, is 
the standard of doctrine adopted by our church, reference 
is here made to the Directory for two reasons: First, it has 
a natural connexion with the adopting act; the one rela- 
ting to the doctrines, the other to the order of the church. 
Secondly, it is generally united with the Confession of 
Faith in thosq declarations of the synod to which refer-" 
ence must presently be made. 

It will be observed that the synod, in their preamble 
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"Utterly disclaim all legislative power in the church/' It 
need hardly be remarked, that this must be understood in 
a manner consistent with the passage of this act. It is^ 
not to be presumed that the synod, in the preamble to a 
■^ law, would disclaim all authority to make it. By legis- 
lative power in the church, was then understood the 
power to legislate about truth and du^y, to make laws to 
bind the conscience. The disclairtier of such powfer is 
perfectly consistent with the assertion and the exercise of 
the right to make rules for the government of the church. 
To make the language abcrire quoted include the denial q{ 
this latter right, reduces the act to so glaring an absurdity, 
that no set of rational men could have enacted it. There 
is not, in all the records of our church, a more striking 
example of a standing rule, or law, than this act. It was 
binding on all the members present or absent; it required 
of them the adoption of the Confession of Faith, in the 
manner prescribed, as a term of communion; it bound all 
the presbyteries, prescribing a rule by which they were to 
regulate themselves in all their future licensures, ordina- 
tions, and admission of members. Its validity as a law of 
the church, though proceeding from the sole authority of 
the synod, has never beqn questioned from that day to 
this. How can it then be made a matter of doubt, 
whether, according to our system, synods have a right to 
make such rules? This act was passed unanimously, 
from which two things may be certainly inferred; the 
one, that the disclaimer of all legislative power was not 
understood by the Scotch members, as a denial of the 
right of synod to ms^ke rules for the government of the 
church; the other, that the New England members must 
have acknowledged this latter right, or they would not 
have joined in exercising it. That the expression, "legis- 
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lative power/' was always used in the sense of a power to 
make new laws in matters of faith or morals, is fiirtfier 
evident from the fact that all the old-side writers at the 
time of the schism imiformly disclaim ''all l^^alatiTe 
power in the church/' though they insisted so stretmoiisly 
upon the binding character of the acts of synod. ^ The 
more extended examination of the opinions of the two par- 
ties then in the church, in reference to this subject, bdoi^s, 
however, to the next period of our history. 

There are two questions of no small importance in rela- 
tion to this adopting act which must be considered. The 
first is, what is its meaning? What were the terms of mi- 
nisterial communion which it designed to establish ? The 
second is, what are the terms of ministerial t^onununion, as 
far as they relate to doctrine, in our church? These ques- 
tions are very distinct from each other. For this act may 
have fixed one condition, and the synod the very next year 
have prescribed a different. 

What then is the meaning of this act? Did the synod 
intend by the words ^* essential and necessary articles,'* 
articles essential to Christianity ? or articles, in their esti^ 
mation, essential to the system of doctrines contained in 
the WestmiPtter Confession f If the former, they intended 

1 This restricted use of the phrase in question has not been retained faj 
ecclesiastical writers. Dr. Hill, in his Institutes, constantly speaks of the 
judicial, executive, and legislative powers of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. And the power to make rules^ or binding Enactments, is 
certainly, in the ordinary sense of the words, a legislative power. The 
restriction in the nature of the objects with regard to which it can be legiti- 
mately exercised, is not expressed by the word legislative^ becaiwe a rule 
binding on a commimity and enforced by certain sanctions is a law, wfiether 
it relates to matter of duty or of government. Whatever it may be caDed, 
the power to make rules which the members and inferior judicatories weie 
bound to obey, was not denied by either party, and waa exercised witliOQft 
hesitation by the one as well asi%y the other. 
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that every man, otherwise qualified, who held the Ainda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel, might be admitted to the 
ministry in our church. If the latter^ thfey intended that 
no man who was not a Calviiiist, should be thisfs admitted. 
Apart from the language of the act itself, there are three 
sources of proof as to what was the intention of its authors; 
the history of the act; the subsequent declarations of the 
synod as to their own meaning; and the testimony of 
cotemporary writers. -* 

It must be admitted that the language of the act leaves 
the- intention of its authors a matter of doubt. When 
they say that they adopt the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms as the confession of their faith, their 
language admits of but one interpretation. This was the 
very form in which the subscription was made in the 
strict presbytery of Newcastle. To make this mean that 
they adopted only so much of the Confession as is essential 
to the gospel, would be to suppose a use of language such 
as never before was made, at least by honest men. If a 
man says he adopts the thirty-nine articles of the Church 
of England as the articles of his faith; is he ever under- 
stood to mean that he adopts those portions of them mere- 
ly which aje essential to the gospel ? Or if another says, 
he adopts the Decrees of the Council of Tteat, can he 
honestly mean, that he adopts so much as is not inconsis^ 
tent with the Augsburg confession ? Such a use of lan- 
guage would be inconsistent, with the least confidence in 
the intercourse of life. It is not the meaning of the terms, 
and cannot honestly be made then* meaning. Again, 
when the synod say that every candidate must declare 
^* his agreement in opinion with all the essential and ne- 
cessary articles of the said confession," there is but one 

meaning that can be fairly put upon their language. 

23 
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The essential parts of a confession are those parts which 
are essential to its peculiar character. No man receives 
all the essential articles of a popish creed, who receives no 
more than is consistent with protestantism. All such sub- 
scriptions are mockery and falsehood. If the synod in- 
tended by the essential articles of the Confession, the 
essential articles of the gospel, why mention the Confes- 
sion at all ? The presbyteries, surely, could pick out the 
necessary doctrines of the gospel from the Bible as easily 
as firom the Confession. The interpretation, therefore, 
which would make the synod mean by the expressions 
just quoted, that they adopted, and required others to 
adopt, those articles merely of the Confession which ave 
essential to the gospel, is inconsistent with all just and 
honest use of language. Thus far then this act admits of 
but one interpretation consistent with candour and fair 
dealing on the part of its author. 

What follows is more ambiguous. It is said that a can- 
didate, at t]ae time of his adopting the Confession, may state 
his scruples with regard to any article, or articles, and that 
the presbytery shall, notwithstanding, admit him if they 
judge that his scruples relate to ^^ articles not essential and 
necessary in doctrine, worship or government.^' Articles 
not esseiitnki doctrine might well, in any other context, be 
understood to mean articles not essential to the gospel. But 
as the worship here spoken of is the presby terian mode of 
I worship, and the government intended is presbyterian 
government, so the doctrine referred to is the doctrine, of 
the presbyterian church. ^It was not the intention of the 
synod to exclude those only who denied every form of 
church government, but those also who rejected any essenr 
'" iial feature of presby terianism. In like manner, they in- 
tended to reject all who denied any essential feature of the 
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system of doctrine which they had adopted. ,It is not in- 
tended that this is the necessary meaning of the words, 
taken by themselves. But it is a natural interpretation, 
expressing a sense which the words will readily admit. 
And if it is the only intei^pretation which will sav© the act 
from the charge of direct contradiction, it must be assumed 
to be the true one. In the preceding clauses the synod had 
declared that they adopted the Westminster Confession ihet 
the confession of their faith, and that every. new member 
must, in like manner, adopt it> in all its essential and ne- 
cessary articles. Did they then immediately declare that 

he might reject these articles, no matter how essential a 

* 

part of the Confession they might be, provided they were 
not absolutely necessary to Christianity? If the sense of 
the former clauses is clear, it must determine the interpre- 
tation of the latter. 

No impartial judge cotdd hesitate to decide that this 
was the real meaning of the synod, who took into view 
the history of the act and the character of the men who 
adopted it. It has already been shown that the act was 
introduced to guard against Arminianism, as well as So^ 
cinianism. This was its design. Its langua^nq^ therefore, 
must be interpreted in reference to this desigMMXfpecially 
as it is kndwn that those who had this objeCt|||^|iKew were 
perfectly satisfied with it; Is it to be belieted that Mr. 
Thompson, who had specified the doctrine of election as 
one which he would not venture to call fundamental, yet 
as one the denial of which ought not to be^ allowed, would 
have been contented with the act, had it made provision 
for the admission of ministers who not only denied thaf 
doctrine, but any and all others not absolutely essential to 
the gospel? Such an interpretation of the act would place 
its authors in a most extraordinary light. It must be re- 
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membered that the advocates of Mr. Thompson's oTsrture 
were not thwarted; they were not voted down by their 
more liberal brethren, and forced to submit to a meastire 
to which they were opposed. On the contrary, they had 
the power in their own hands. Mr. Andrews says he 
haij no doubt of iheir ability to carry just what Ihey wish- 
ed. Yet they were satisfied with this act, and joined in 
praising God when it was passed. It must, therefore, be 
understood in a manner consistent with the avowed object 
of its introductiod. 

It isTery evident, indeed, that the act was a compromise. 
Both parties were very desirous to avoid a schism; yet 
both were anxious that their own views should prevail. 
Their only expedient was to find some common ground 
on which they could stand. Mr. Dickinson had avowed 
his wish to establish the " essential and necessary doctrines 
of Christianity" as the condition of ministerial commu- 
nion. Mr. Thompson wished the explicit adoption of the 
Westminster Confession, to be that condition. The com- 
mon ground on which they met, was the essential and ne- 
cessary articles; of that Confession. To make this mean 
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tially what each desired. However this may be, it is per- 
fectly clear, from subsequent events, that the synod as 
such, never intended the act to fix as the condition of 
ministerial communion, the acknowledgment of the neces- 
sary doptrines of Christianity, whatever may have been 
the wishes of some few of its memberjs.^ 

1 How far President Dickinsdn adhered to the views expressed in his ob- 
jections to Mr. Thompson's overture, is a matter of doubt. There is* a 
pam|Met extant, published in 1735, entitled *' Remarks on a Letter to a 
fitend in the country, containing the substance of a sermon preached in Phi- 
ladelphia in the congregation of iho Rev. Mr. Hemphill,**^ ascribed, no doubt 
correctly, to President Dickinson. In this pamphlet he says, Christian com- 
munion *' should extend to all that we charitably suppose to be real Chris- 
tians.'* *' And as to ministerial communion, we should admit all to the exer- 
cise of the ministry among us, that' we suppose qualified for the work, 
according to the instructions which Christ ha^ given us . in the gospel, and 
capable of doing service in the church of Christ, in that important character, 
how different soever in opinion from us." This differs materially fi'om what 
he had said in his remarks on Mr. Thompson's overture. There he de- 
manded nothing more than agreement in the essential and necessary articles 
of ^hristiiuuty. Here, this is what in so many wo^ he makes necessary 
for Christian communion saying, " we can't admit those to communion in 
seaUng ordinances, whose errors we suppose inconsistent with the grace and 
favour of God." From this he expressly distinguishes ministerial communion, 
demanding for that all that was necessary, in our judgment, to qualify a man 
for the sacred office. ** To admit others," he says» '* were ddft^ately to send 
poiscm into Christ's household, instead of the portion of nusiit which he has 
provided." Mr. Thompson could Jiave said all this, though he would doubt- 
less have applied it very differently. On another page the writer says, "If a 
man be, in the society's opinion, qualified for the work of the ministry, and 
like to serve the interests of Christ's kingdom, they can with a good con- 
science admit him t« the exercise of the ministry with them, notwithstanding 
lesser differences of opinion in extra-essential points. But then on the other 
hand, if he embrace such errors, as, in the judgment of the society, unqualify 
him for a faithful discharge of that important trust, they cannot admit him 
to the cure of souls, without unfaithfiilnesi^ to God and iheit own conscien- 
ces."' Such is ihe view of this subject given in'thls pamphlet, which in the 
copy which belonged to the late Dr. Wilson, is stated to be from the pen of 
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The first document explanatory of the intentions 6f the 
synod in this measure, is found on the very same page 
with the act itself. In the morning the synod had resolved 
that they would adopt the Confession of Faith; in the after- 
noon they carried their resolution into effect, and the result 
is thus recorded: '^ All the ministers of the synod now pre- 
sent except one, who declared himself not prepared,* viz: 
Messrs. Jedediah Andrews, Thomas Creaghead, John 
Thompson, James Anderson, John Pierson, Samuel Gels- 
ton, Joseph Houston, Gilbert Tennent, Adam Boyd, Jona- 
than Dickinson, John Bradner, Alexander Hucheson, Tho- 
mas Evans, Hugh Stevenson, William Tennent, Hugh 
Conn, George Gillespie, and John Wilson; after propo- 
sing all the scruples that any of them had ta make against 
any articles and expressions in the Confession of Faith, and 
larger and shorter Catechisms of the assembly of divines at 
Westminster, have unanimously agreed in the solution of 
those scruples, and in declaring the said Confession and 
Catechisms to be confession of their faith, excepting only 
some clauses in the twentieth and twenty-third chapters, 
concerning which clauses the synod do imanimously de- 
clare that they do not receive those articles in any such 
sense as to suppose the civil magistrates hath a controlling 
power over synods, with respect to the exercise of thei| 
ministerial authority, or power to persecute any for their 
religion, or in any s6nse contrary to the protestant succes- 
sion to the throne of Great Britain. The synod observing 
that unanimity, peace, and unity which appeared in all 

President Dickinson, That the writer considered his own views, as here 
given, to be in accordance with those expressed in the adopting act, is evi- 
dent from his giving that act as an appendix, " to convince the reader,*' as he 
says, "that we govern ourselves according to the principles here asserted 
and pleaded for.*' 

1 This was the Rev. Mr. Elmer, who subsequently acceded. 
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their consultations and determinations in the affair of the 
Confession, did unanimously agree in giving thanks to God 
in solemn prayer and praise.'* ^ What gratulations would 
there be in the church were there now the same unani- 
mity, peace, and unity among her ministers! This then 
was what these fathers meant by adopting the Confession 
of Faith. They adopted all of it, except certain clauses in 
a certain sense, and as these clauses are no longer in the 
Confession, there is not an " article or expression'* in that 
formula to which these men did not assent. Such was the 
latitudinarianism of those days! And it was in this sense 
and to this extent, that they required all new members to 
adopt the same Confession. That this is true, admits of 
proof that can neither be gainsaid or resisted. 

Unfortimately, the adopting act had been printed and 
circulated among the churches without the minute just 
quoted, which might have served to explain its meaning. 
The question immediately arose, what do the sjnod mean 
by essential and necessary articles? May the new mem- 
bers object to any and all articles not essential to Chr^ti- 
anity? This ambiguity in the act excited immediate dissa- 
tisfaction, and the synod were called upon to say explicitly 
how these expressions were to be understood. All this 
appears from the following record in the minutes for 1730. 
"Whereas some persons have been dissatisfied with the 
manner of wording our last year's agreement about the 
Confession, &c.; supposing some expressions not sufficiently 
obligatory upon intrants; overtured, that the synod do 
now declare that they understand those clauses that respect 
the admission of intrants in such a sense, as to oblige them 
to receive and adopt the Confession and Catechisms, at their 
admission, in the same manner and as fully as the mem- 

1 Minatee, voL ii. p. 12. 
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bers of the synod that were then present. Which over- 
ture was unanimously agreed to by the synod.'^* The 
design of this declaration was to state explicitly the mean- 
ing of the adopting act, to let the churches know what 
articles of the Confession 'the candidates for admission 
might object against. The synod say that they intended, 
by the clauses in question, to bind the new members to 
adopt the Confession as fully as they themselves had done; 
that is, to adopt the whole of it, except certain clauses in 
the twentieth and twenty-third chapters. Here then is an 
authentic and official explanation of the act in question; 
proceeding from its authors, and of precisely the same 
authority as the act itself. Cases analogous to this fre^ 
quently occur in civil governments. When an ambiguity 
iff found to exist in an act of congress, that body passes an 
explanatory act, declaring in what sense the doubtful 
expressions are to be taken. Who, after such explanation, 
ever ventures to assert that the interpretation given by 
congress of their own act, is npt the true interpretation ? 
No candid man, therefore, in the face of this unanimous 
declaration of the synod that they intended one thing, can 
assert that they meant the opposite. The case is the 
stronger on account of the unanimity with which this 
explanation was given; and because the composition of 
the synod this year was, in the main, what it was the 
year before. What difference existed was much more 
favourable to a lax than to a strict interpretation of the act 

1 Minutes, vol. ii. p. 16. It is worthy of remark, that the dissatisfaction 
which the above declaration was intend to allay, referred solely to the latter 
part of the adopting act which relates to the admission of new members. 
Against the former part no objection seems to have been made. This proves 
that the interpretation of that portion of the act given above, is the one which 
it received at the time of its first publication. 
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of 1729.^ There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
adopting act, as understood and intended by its authors, 
bound every new member to receive the Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms, in all their parts, except certain spe- 
cified clauses in chapters twentieth and twenty-third. 
Whether this was right or wrong, liberal or illiberal, it is 
what the synod unanimously declared they intended. 

This explanation, explicit as it is, did not put an end to 
the dissatisfaction. This, no doubt, arose from the fact 
that the original act continued to circulate unaccompanied 
by either the preceding explanation, or the minute of the 
afternoon session of September 19, 1729. New complaints 
were, therefore, made to the synod, and a new demand for 
a public avowal of their meaning. This led, in 1736, to a 
declaration which seems, at least for the time, to have pro- 
duced general satisfaction. In the minutes for that year 
it is recorded that, " an overture of the committee, upon 
the supplication of the people of Paxton and Derry, was 
brought in and is as folio weth: That the synod do declare 
that inasmuch as we understand that many persons of our 
persuasion, both more lately and formerly, have been 
ojffended with some expressions or distinctions in the first 
or preliminary act of our synod for adopting the Westmin- 
ster Confession and Catechisms, &c. ; that in order to remove 

1 The members who were present in 1729, but absent in 1730, when this 
explanatory declaration was passed, were Messrs. Dickinson, Bradner, Steven- 
son, Conn, Orme^ Gillespie, and Wilson. Mr. Dickinson is the only one of 
these who it can be presumed would have objected ; and even he had adopted 
the Confession as fully alt any of his brethren. Mr. Orme was a member of 
the presbytery of Newcastle, all the others were Scotch or Irish members. 
In place of these absentees, we find the names of Messrs. David Evans, £. 
Pemberton, Josej^ Morgan, Ebenezer Gould ; all, it is believed, Welsh or 
English. The synod of 1730, therefore, had not the advantage of that of 
1739, in the number of strictly disposed members. 

24 
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said oflfence and all jealousies that have arisen or may 
arise in any of our people's minds on occasion of said dis- 
tinctions and expressions, the synod doth declare that the 
synod have adopted and still do adhere to the Westmin- 
ster Confession, Catechisms, and Directory, without the 
least variation or alteration, and without any regard to 
said distinctions. And we do further declare this was our 
meaning and true intent in our first adopting of the said 
Confession, as may particularly appear by our adopting act, 
which is as folio weth: *A11 the ministers of the synod 
now present, (which were eighteen in number), except one 
who declared himself not prepared, after proposing all the 
scruples that any of them had to make against any articles 
and expressions in the Confession of Faith and larger and 
shorter Catechisms of the assembly of divines at Westmin- 
ster, have unanimously agreed in the solution of those 
scruples, and in declaring the said Confession and Cate- 
chisms to be the confession of their faith, except only some 
clauses in the twentieth and twenty-third chapters, con- 
cerning which clauses the synod do unanimously declare 
that they do not receive those articles in any such sense as 
to suppose the civil magistrate hath a controlling power 
over synods with respect to the exercise of their ministerial 
authority, or power to persecute any for their religion, or 
in any sense contrary to the protestant succession to the 
throne of Great Britain/ And we do hope and desire, that 
this our synodical declaration and explanation may satisfy 
all our people as to our firm attachment to our good old 
received doctrines contained in the said Confession, without 
the least variation or alteration, and that they will lay aside 
their jealousies, that have been entertained through occa- 
sion of the above hinted expressions and declarations as 
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groundless. This overture approved nemine contradi- 
cente.^^ ^ 

There is no inconsistency between this declaration and 
those of 1729. This is, indeed, in some respects more 
explicit, but it is not more comprehensive. The synod 
adopted no more of the Confession in 1736, than they did 
in 1729. It is to be remarked that they call the overture 
adopted on the morning of September 19th, their prelimi- 
nary act about adopting the Confession of Faith, and the 
minute of the afternoon of that day, their adopting act 
itself. In the former they determined that all their mem- 

I Minutes, vol. ii. p. 47. The ministers present at this meeting of synod, 
were Messrs. Thomas Creaghead, J. Andrews, J. Thompson, J. Anderson, 
Richard Treat, J. Houston, Robert Cathcart, A. Boyd, Robert Cross, Robert 
Jamison, Ebenezer Gould, H. Stevenson, H. Carlisle, James Martin, William 
Bertram, Alexander Creaghead, John Paul, William Tennent, Sen., William 
Tennent, Jun. and David Evans. If to these be added those members who, 
though absent this year, were present when the explanatory declaration of 
1730 was passed, viz : Messrs. John Pierson, Samuel Gelston, Gilbert Ten- 
nent, Alexander Hucheson, Joseph Morgan, Daniel Elmer, Thomas Evans, 
and Ebenezer Pemberton, we shall have a formidable list of witnesses as to 
what were the true meaning and intent of the adopting act. We have the 
solemn official declaration of all these gentlemen as to the manner in which 
they understood their own acts and declarations. A man must have a good deal 
of courage who would contradict all these men, when the matter in debate is 
what they themselves intended. Of those members of the synod who were 
absent, both in 1730 and 1736, Messrs. Dickinson, Gillespie, Conn, Bradner, 
and Wilson had united in adopting all the articles and expressions in the 
Confession except the specified clauses. Of the few remaining members, the 
names of H. Hook and William Steward are subscribed to the strict and tho- 
rough formula of subscription adopted by the presbytery of Newcastle in 1730. 
The other absentees were Messrs. Pumry, Webb, Hubbell, Horton, John 
Cross, Chalker, Blair, Walefe, Glasgow, and Nutman ; the record of their 
adoption of the Westminster Confession, &c., as the confession of their faith, 
is almost in every case found on the minutes of synod. That body, therefore, 
cannot sustain its claims to any extraordinary liberality as it regards points 
of doctrine. It evidently belonged to the ** most straitest sect of our religion." 
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bers shall declare first, their " agreement with the Confes- 
sion, &c., in all the essential and necessary articles;" and 
secondly, that they " adopt the said Confession and Cate- 
chisms as the confession of their faith/' When they came 
to carry this resolution into effect, they did actually adopt 
the whole of the Confession and Catechisms, "excepting 
only" the specified clauses in chapters twentieth and twenty- 
third. The act of 1736 does the same and.no more. The 
preliminary act merely declared the purpose of the synod 
to exact the adoption of the Confession in all its essential 
and necessary articles; the synod not then knowing what 
exceptions they might choose to make, but subsequently 
they made no exception beyond what has just been stated. 
This, however, was not generally known to the churches, 
and hence the anxiety to ascertain what the synod re- 
ceived and what they rejected. To satisfy this anxiety, 
the synod tell the churches what they had done; that they 
had adopted the whole of the Confession, rejecting no part 
of it, but simply repudiating a certain specified interpreta- 
tion of a few clauses. As far as our doctrinal standards, 
therefore, are. concerned, this declaration of 1736 is nothing 
more than an announcement and repetition in full of what 
the synod had done in 1729, by piecemeal, partly in the 
morning and partly in the afternoon. ^ 

» Dr. Hill, (Great Schism No. 4.,) says, in reference to this declaration, " A 
more fumbling ex parte statement can hardly any where be met with. They 
(viz : the adopting act and this declaration) are absolutely irreconcilable and 
contradictory to each other." But why ex parte 7 It was made by the whole 
synod, without one dissenting voice ; it contains nothing, as fiir as the Con- 
fession is concerned, that is not implied in the explanatory declaration of 
1730. And as to this minute contradicting the adopting act, it merely con- 
tradicts D^. Hiirs interpretation of that act. It is certainly more probable 
that Dr. Hill should be mistaken, than that all these gentlemen should be 
guilty of direct and intentional falsehood, declaring that they meant one 
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It has been asserted that the ground of the dissatisfac- 
tion with the act of 1729, was the exception taken to the 
clauses respecting the power of the civil magistrate, and 
that the synod was at last forced to restore those articles^ 
and withdraw their objection. Neither of these assertions 
is correct. The dissatisfaction arose from the "printed 
paper'' which contained merely the preliminary act, which 
says not one word about the clauses in question. The 
whole difficulty arose from the distinction between essen- 
tial and unessential articles, which the people did not un- 
derstand, or did not know how much was rejected as un- 
essential. Accordingly this declaration is directly solely 
to that point. That the objection lo the clauses in chap- 
ters twentieth and twenty-third were not withdrawn, is 
clear from the repetition of the minute which contains 
those objections, and which is here repeated to remove the 
dissatisfaction: a very clear proof that the difficulty did 
not relate to that point, and that the synod had nothing to 
retract. 

As these are official documents, emanating from the same 
authority as the adopting act itself, and expressly designed 
to declare its meaning, they must be regarded as decisive, 
and the question as to the true intention of that act might 
here be dismissed. Could it even be shown that indivi- 
duals, or particular judicatories took a different view of 
the subject, it would prove nothing, in opposition to the 
unanimous and repeated declarations of the synod. Still 
as this is a subject of great historical interest to the mem- 
bers of our church, it may not be amiss to gather what 
additional light we can from the records of the several 
presbyteries, and the writings of contemporaries. How 

thing, \vhen they really meant another ; especially as they appeal to the* 
records in proof of the correctness of their assertions. 
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the presbytery of Newcastle regarded this matter may be 
inferred from the two following extracts from their minutes. 
The first is dated September 2, 1730, and is as follows: 
" Whereas divers persons, belonging to several of our con- 
gregations, have been stumbled and offended with a cer- 
tain minute of the proceedings of our last synod, contained 
in a printed letter, because of some ambiguous words or 
expressions contained therein, being willing to remov6, as 
far as in us lies, all causes and occasions of jealousies atul 
oflfences in relation to that affair, and openly before God 
and the world to testify that we all with one accord firm- 
ly adhere to the same sound doctrine, which we and our 
fathers were trained up in; we, the ministers of the pres- 
bytery of Newcastle, whose names are underwritten, do, 
by this our act of subscribing our names to these presents, 
solemnly declare and testify, that we own and acknow- 
ledge the Westminster Confession and Catechisms to be 
the confession of our faith, being in all things agreeable 
to the word of God, so far as we are able to judge and 
discern, taking them in the true, genuine and obvious 
sense of the words. Signed, Adam Boyd, Joseph Hous- 
ton, H. Hook, Hugh Stevenson, James Anderson, Wm. 
Steward, Thomas Creaghead, George Gillespie, John 
Thompson, Samuel Gelston, Thomas Evans, Alexander 
Hucheson.'^^ 

1 Dr. Hill, after giving the above document with the names, says: 
" These were all foreigners from Scotland or Ireland, who, with their fore- 
fathers, had been trained up in swallowing the whole Confession, without 
change or diminution, in all its extent, embracing what is said respecting 
the power of the civil magistrate, contained in the twentieth and twenty- 
third chapters, &c^ as agreeable in all things to the word of God. Although 
the synod has made exception here, yet they would go the whole." Great 
Schism, No. 4. This is one of the many cases in which the venerable Dr's 
zeal has proved too strong for his discretion. These gentlemen were not 
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It is objected to these gentlemen, that they here adopt the 
whole Confession in the obvious sense of the words, with- 
out any reference to the clauses about the power of the 
civil magistrate. This is regarded as conclusive evidence 
that they were in favour of subjecting the church to the 
power of the state. They must have been strange men if * 
this were the case. Most of them as members of the 
synod, in 1729, solemnly declared that they rejected and 
denied any controlling power in the civil magistrate over 
the church, and all authority to persecute any one on ac- 
count of his religion. In 1730, they declare that no new 
member should be obliged to profess any such doctrine. 

" all foreigners from Scotland or Ireland." A good many of them were for- 
eigners from New England and Wales. Of Mr. Boyd, for example, it is 
said on the minutes, p. 84 ; " The testimonials of Mr. Adam Boyd, lately 
come from New England, were read and approved." And of Mr. Houston, 
on the same page it is said, " Mr. Joseph Houston, who lately came from 
New England, his license, together with his other testimonials, were read 
and approved." Of Mr. Thomas Evans, it is said, " having showed to this 
preshytery satisfying credentials from the presbytery of Carmarthenshire in 
South Wales," &c. p. 24. Mr. Samuel Gelston was received by the presby- 
tery of Pliiladelphia, as early as 1715 or 1716, from Long Island, where he 
first settled as pastor of the church at South Hampton. Of Mr. Thomas 
Creaghead it is said, in the minutes of the presbytery of Newcastle, p. 77 : 
** This day several papers were produced by the Rev. Thomas Creaghead, 
who lately came from New England," &c. This form of expression is com- 
monly used to indicate the origin of the members, as on p. 162, it is said of 
Mr. Wilson that he was late from Ireland. Still it is probable from his . 
name, that Mr. Creaghead was of Irish origin. With regard to Mr. Boyd, 
there is another record, showing what kind of puritans, at times, entered 
our church in its early days. On p. 128, it is stated that " Mr. Boyd pro- 
posed an overture to the presbytery that one of their members should be ap- 
pointed to compose a short treatise on the divine right of presby terian church 
government." This overture was, at the next meeting, referred to the 
synod, where the Scotch and Irish members let it sleep. Mr. Boyd's name 
also appears along with those of Robert Cross and John Thompson attached 
to the protest against the New Brunswick presbytery m 1741. 
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And in 1736, they repeat their own denial of it. Do they 
then here, in opposition to all their other professions, assert 
it ? It is hardly to be believed. It is to be remembered that 
the synod did not reject the clauses specified in chapters 
twentieth and twenty-third, absolutely, but ** in any such 
sense" as taught the subjection of the church to the power 
of the state; " a sense, which for my part," says the Rev. 
Samuel Blair, " I believe the reverend composers ^never 
intended in them." If then the signers of the above de- 
claration were of the same opinion as Mr. Blair on this 
point, there is no inconsistency between this dociunent and 
those to which they assented as members of synod. 

The second record in the minutes of the presbytery of 
Newcastle relatmg to this subject, occurs under the date of 
December 30, 1730, and is to the following effect: '< A re- 
presentation of some scrupling our way of adopting the 
Confession of Faith; upon which the presbytery produced 
both the minutes of the synod and presbytery relating 
thereto, which seemed to give full satisfaction to the repre- 
senters." There is no record on the minutes of the synod 
relating to this subject except the adopting act itself, the 
account of the manner in which the members then present 
received the Confession, and the explanatory declaration 
of September 1730, interpreting the clauses relating to 
new members. If, therefore, "the representers" were 
■fully satisfied with the synod, they must have been satis- 
fied with the above declarations, which leave the excep- 
tions taken to the twentieth and twenty -third chapters in 
full force. This proves two things, first, that those excep- 
tions were not the ground of dissatisfaction; and secondly, 
that these persons must have understood the synod's de- 
clarations in the manner in which they are represented 
above. 
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The minutes of the presbytery of Philadelphia, from 
1717 to 1733 are lost. No information, therefore, relating 
to this subject can be gathered from the records still ex- 
tant, except what may be inferred from the manner in 
which that presbytery admitted new members. For ex- 
ample, it is said, Mr. Samuel Blair, " having given his as- 
sent to the Westminster Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chisms as the confession of his faith, was licensed to 
preach the gospel." p. 2. Charles Tennent, " adopted the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and Catechisms, accord- 
ing to order of synod.'' p. 19. David Co well was ordain- 
ed, " after he had adopted the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms as the confession of his faith.*'* 
p. 28. Mr. McHenty was ordained, " adopting the Con- 
fession of Faith, &c., according to the order of synod.** 
p. 35, Samuel Evans, " adopted the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, Catechisms and Directory, according to the 
adopting act of synod." p. 97. All these different forms 
are used as equivalent; the candidate adopted the Confes- 
sion as the confession of his faith; according to the order 
of synod; and accoixling to the adopting act of synod. 
The first is the most common, and the others merely state 
that the thing was done in obedience to the order, or the 
act of the superior judicatory. 

The presbytery of Donegal was formed in 1732. Their . 
method of subscribing the Confession of Faith was as fol- 
lows: "I, having seriously read and perused the West-' 
minster Confession and Catechisms, do declare in the sight 

1 The ordination of Mr. Cowell, was by a committee consisting of Messrs* 

Andrews, D. Evans, Wales, and Treat, with Messrs. Dickinson, Pierson, 

and Morgan, correspondents. It is believed that not one of these gentleman 

was either Scotch or Irish, unless it was Mr. Treat, and yet we find them 

employing the strict and comprehensive mode of adopting the Confession 

stated in the text. 

25 
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of God and all here present, that I do believe, aid am 
fully persuaded, that so far as I can discern and under- 
stand said Confession and Catechisms, they are, in all 
things, agreeable to the word of God, taking them in the 
plain and obvious meaning of the words; and accordingly 
I do acknowledge them as the confession of my faith, and 
do promise, through divine assistance, for ever to adhere 
thereto. I also believe the Directory for the exercise of 
worship, discipline, and government, commonly annexed 
to said Confession, to be agreeable to the word of Grod, 
and I do promise to conform myself thereto in my prac- 
tice, as fan as in emergent circumstances I can attain 
unto." This is certainly strict enough.* 

> Dr. Hillf after quoting the above formula, adds, ** these are bold strides 
for new comers, and a new presbytery, and not very courteous and respect- 
ful to the synod, the supreme judicatory of that day.** The members of this 
presbytery were Mr. Anderson, received as a member of synod in 1710 ; Mr. 
John Thompson received in 1717 ; Mr. Robert Orr received in 1716 ; Mr. 
Adam Boyd received in 1724 ; and Mr. William Bertram received in 1732. 
So that the last named was the only ** new comer** in the presbytery ; the 
first three were among the oldest members of the synod ; and Mr. Boyd had 
been a member eight years. The Doctor proceeds : " The synod had, in 
their qualified manner, adopted the Confession of Faith and Catechisms of 
(he Westminster Assembly, but had said nothing about the Directory, and 
Form of Government, and Discipline.** This is a mistake, as the synod in 1729 
said very nearly the same of the Directory that this presbytery says of it. 

J ** But now these new comers, as Andrews calls them, (Mr. Andrews does 
not say a word about this presbytery,) and this newly formed presbytery, go 

* the whole length of adopting the form of government and discipline of the 
kirk of Scotland, in which they had been trained up in toto. They even 
surpass what the Newcastle presbytery had done. We see from this that 
bigoted reformers are bold fellows, they do not stick at trifles, &,c." If the 
reader agrees with Dr. Hill, and we see not how he can help it, that the 
abov( declaration about the Directory, is equivalent to adopting " the form of 
government and discipline of the kirk of Scotland in toto,*' he must admit 
that the synod adopted that form in 1729 if never before ; and that it was 
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The presbytery of New Brunswick was formed in 1738. 
In 1741 they were excluded from the synod. They imme- 
diately convened as a presbytery, and were joined by 
several members of the synod as correspondents, and 
determined to divide themselves into two presbyteries. 
Before separating they adopted the following minute: 
^ Forasmuch as the ministers who have protested against 
our being of their communion, do at least insinuate false 
reflections against us, endeavouring to make people sus- 
pect that we are receding from presbyterian principles, for 
the satisfaction of such Christian people as may be stum- 
bled by such false aspersions, we think it fit unanimously 
to declare, that we adhere as closely and fully to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and Catechisms, and Direc- 
tory, as the synod of Philadelphia in any of their public 
acts." The ministers present were Gilbert Tennent, 
William Tennent, Jun., Eleazer Wales, and John Row- 
land, members of the New Brunswick presbytery, and 
William Tennent, Sen., Charles Tennent, Richard Treat, 
Samuel Blair, David Alexander, and Alexander Creag- 
head, correspondents. This declaration of an adherence 
to the Confession and Directory, as close as had ever 
been professed by the synod of Philadelphia, it must 
be remembered, was made in 1741, after the adopting 
act of 1729; after the act of 1730 declaring, that 
new members must receive the whole Confession except 
the clauses specified in chapters twentieth and twenty- 
third; and after the thoroughgoing declaration of 1736, in 
which the synod say they adhere "to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, Catechisms, and Directory, without 
the least variation or alteration, and without any regard to 

adopted by the new side synod as completely as by the old side one. The 
proof of this will follow within a few pages. 
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the distinctiorfls," in the adopting act between essential 
and unessential articles. Such was the foundation stone 
of the new synod. 

The records of the original presbytery of Long Island 
have, it is understood, perished. Those now in existence 
commence with the reorganization of that presbytery in 
1747. It is believed also, that the early minutes of the 
presbytery of East Jersey are lost; at least the writer has 
not been able to hear of them or to gain access to them. 
All, therefore, that can be known of the views and prac- 
tice of those bodies in reference to this subject, must be 
gathered from the records of the synod. It has already 
been stated, that Messrs. Dickinson, Pierson, and Bradner, 
adopted the whole of the Confession, except the often spe- 
cified clauses in 1729, and that Messrs. Pierson and Pem- 
berton were present in 1730, when the synod enacted that 
all new members should be required to adopt the Confes- 
sion as strictly as they themselves had done. These pres- 
byteries, as well as the others, were in the habit of report- 
ing their new members to the synod and stating, that they 
had adopted the Confession. Thus, in 1735, it is reported 
that Isaac Chalker, Simon Horton, and Samuel Blair, 
ordained by the presbytery of East Jersey, had adopted 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, Catechisms, &c., 
according to the adopting act of synod. And in 1738, the 
presbytery of New York, as the united presbyteries of 
Long Island and East Jersey -were then called, reported 
that Aaron Bufr and Walter ^Vilmot were ordained, and 
adopted the We.stminster Confession, &c., according to the 
order of this synod. The form in which these reports are 
made is the same in all the presbyteries; the new members 
of Donegal and Newcastle and East Jersey, are often inclu- 
ded in the same minute, and the statement of their assent 
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to the Confession is made in the same terms. Thus it ap- 
pears that as the synod was unanimous in their declarations 
in relation to this subject, so the presbyteries were in the 
practical interpretation which they gave to those declara- 
tions. As far as the writer is aware, there is not the slightest 
Evidence that any of the presbyteries ever admitted, during 
the period under review, any minister who dissented from 
any of the doctrinal articles of the Confession of Faith. 

Besides this documentary evidence of an official charac- 
ter, as to the original design and import of the adopting 
act, there is the testimony of cotemporary writers which 
remains to be considered. This, though of far inferior 
authority, is still not without interest and importance. A 
passage has already been quoted from Mr. Thompson's 
Reflections, in which he expresses his gratitude to God for 
the passage* of that act in such a manner as shows his 
entire satisfaction with it. Yet such were the known 
opinions of the man, in relation to the subject, and such his 
avowed design in proposing the measure, that it is per- 
fectly incredible that he should have been satisfied with 
the act in question, unless it was intended in the way in 
which the synod subsequently explained it. The testi- 
mony of the Rev. Samuel Blair, however, is much more 
full and explicit. Soon after the schism in 1741, the Rev. 
Alexander Creaghead, one of the ejected members, re- 
nounced the Presbyterian Church and published his rea- 
sons for so doing. These reasons were reviewed and 
answered by Mr. Blair. Mr. Creaghead's first reason for 
his secession was, that the Westminster Confession of 
Faith had never been adopted " in this province, either 
presbyterially or synodically as the confession of our faith 
in every article thereof, even to speak of no more at pre- 
sent but of the thirty three articles therein contained.'' 
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"By every article of the Confession of Faith/ ^ says Mr. 
Blair, " he means every chapter of it, and therefore calls 
the thirty-three chapters the thirty-three articles; whereas 
every chapter almost contains several articles, all relating 
to some one general head. Now, whether Mr. Creaghead 
could suppose so or not, that neither synod or presbytery 
in this province did ever receive the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith in every chapter of it, the thing itself is mani- 
festly false in fact both ways. There never was any scru- 
ple, that ever I heard of, made by any member of the 
sjrnod about any part of the Confession of Faith, but only 
about some particular clauses in the twentieth and twenty- 
third chapters, and those clauses were excepted against in 
the synod's act receiving the Confession of Faith, only in 
such a sense, which, for my part, I believe the reverend 
composers never intended in them, but which might not- 
withstanding be readily put upon them. Mr. Creaghead 
to prove what he supposes, dwells much on what is called 
the synod's preliminary act about the Confession of Faith 
made in 1729. But let that act be thought as insufficient 
as it can possibly admit, and granting that it was not suffi- 
cient for the securing of a sound orthodox ministry; yet 
that is no argument but the Confession of Faith has been 
sufficiently received by other acts. And so in fact it has 
been, by the synod's act for the purpoise, I think in the 
year 1730, [1729,] wherein the Synod declares, " all the 
ministers of the ^nod now present, &c. &c." ^ " Here you 
see," continues Mr. Blair, " the synod have received the 
whole of the Westminster Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chisms as the confession of their faith, save only some 
clauses in the twentieth and twenty-third chapters, which 

* 

• >. Mr. Blair quotes at length the minute adopted on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 19, 1729, which has been already twice given above. 
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clauses it seems the synod supposed might be understood 
as maintaining that magistrates have a controlling power 
over synods in the exercise of their ministerial authority; 
a power to persecute persons for their religion ; and that 
the popish pretender had a right to the throne of Great 
Britain. And, now, if the declaration against receiving 
those clauses in such senses as these, be a good objection 
against the synod, let any sober protestant, especially pres- 
byterian, judge.'' This power of the civil magistrate, he 
adds, ^^is a great part of that unlawful supremacy and 
headship over the church, which the presbyterian church 
has always protested against, and yet Mr. Creaghead finds 
fault with the synod for this.''^ Nothing can be more ex- 
plicit than this testimony, and nothing can be more unex- 
ceptionable. Mr. Blair is not a witness whose mouth can 
be stopped with the charge of heartless orthodoxy. He 
was one of the most zealous promoters of the great revi- 
val, and one of Mr. Tennent's most prominent supportei:3. 
In further refutation of Mr. Creaghead's unreasonable 
charge, Mr. Blair says: " Moreover, in the year 1736, the 
synod declare that they adopted and do still adhere to the 
Westminster Confession, Catechisms and Directory, with- 
out the least variation or alteration, and without any re- 
gard to the distinctions in the aforementioned preliminary 
act. It seems some people were jealous from the first pre- 
liminary act (without knowing or considering that the 
synod had afterwards agreed in the solutions of all scru- 
ples which any of them had concerning any articles or ex- 

1 Animadyersions on the Reasons of Mr. Alexander Creaghead*s receding 
from the judicatures of thb church, together with its constitution. By 
Samuel Blair, Philadelphia, p. 8 — 11. This pamphlet is contained in No. 
788 of the bound pamphlets of the Philadelphia Library. The copy is un- 
tbrtunatcly defective^ ending abruptly at the forty-eighth page. It is without 
date. 
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pressions in the Confession of Faith, and so unanimouslj; . . 
adopted and received it, in a fixed, determinate manner as 
before related) that the synod were about to vary and 
alter the Confession and Directory, and to set up new priori * 
ciples of religion and government contrary thereto. Iij^ ,* 
answer to which jealousies, the synod declares that they ad-^ 
here to the Westminster Confession, Catechisms and Direc- '^^■'A 
tory, without the least variation or alteration, which view 
of the case takes away all Mr. Creaghead's pretence for cal- . 
ling this declaration notoriously false. Mr. Creaghead may ^; 
readily remember, that when our two presbyteries were met y 



together, June 3, 1741, after the separation of the synod, H 
we declared and recorded that we adhered to the West- , 



** 



minster Confession of Faith, Catechism, and Directory, as 
closely and as fully as ever the synod of Philadelphia in 
any of their public acts or agreements about them. ^ He 
may likewise remember, that the first time our presbytery 
met by itself, after the separation, at White Clay creek, we 
did unanimously agree and declare the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith and Catechisms to be the confession of our 
faith, without any consideration of, or relation to any 
former act of the synod whatever.^' ^ 

Another of Mr. Creaghead's reasons, says Mr. Blair, isj * 
" < That neither the government nor discipline of the church 
is rightly administered by us.' And he proceeds to give 
his instances of such mismanagement; and the first is, ^ that 
when we were first thrust out by a part of the synod we 
did not begin to consider something of our principles and 

* For language far lees strong respecting the Directory, the presbytery of 
Donegal were charged with adopting the form of government and* discipline 
of the kirk of Scotland in toto. Does language lose its meaning when uttered 
by a member of the "new side" synod? Or did they too adopt the Scottish . 
system in toto? i^ *.• 

2 Animadversions, &c., p. 13. .■ /--^ 
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of some plan that we would adhere to in the government 
of the church/ This is really an odd story too! As if we 
had our principles to seek at that time of day ; as if we 
had to begin to consider of them what they should be. 
When we were unjustly and arbitrarily thrust out by a 
part of the synod, we had no new set of principles, nor 
any new plan of government then to devise. We were 
settled in these things long before that; we then declared 
**dherence still to the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
Catechisms and Directory, as before related; we declared 
it to be our duty in those circumstances as ministers and 
rulers in God's house, to carry on the government of the 

^i^hurch, according to the rules of presbyterian govern- 
ment.^'^ "As to the scheme and pattern laid down in the 
Westminster Directory for the worship of God, and the 
government and discipline of the church, we deny no part 
of it, as may be seen at large in our late declaration."* 

• Another cotemporary expounder of the adopting act is, 
as is supposed, Rev. John Blair. The Rev. Mr. Samuel 
Harker, having been for several years under process by 
the New Brunswick presbytery for certain Arminian 
opinions, was finally suspended by the synod of New 
York and Philadelphia; whereupon he published an ap- 
peal to the Christian world. One of his grounds of com- 
plaint of the sentence against him, was that it was " in 
violation of an act of synod, A. D. 1729, which he calls," 
says the writer, "one of the great articles of their union, 
and which he thought sufficiently secured the rights of 
private judgment, wherein it is provided that a minister or 
candidate shall be admitted, notwithstanding his scruples 
respecting any article or articles, the synod shall judge not 
essential in doctrine, worship and goverixment. But in 

> AnimadyersionB, &.c. p. 29. ^ Ibid. p. 30. 
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order to improve this to his purpose, he takes the words 
essential and necessary in a sense in which it is plain the 
synod never intended they should be taken. He would 
have them signify, what is essential to communion with 
Jesus Christ, or to the being of grace in the heart; and ac- 
cordingly supposes that no error can be essential which is 
not of such malignity, as to exclude the advocate or main- 
tainer of it from communion with Jesus Christ. But the 
synod say essential in doctrine, worship, or government, 
i. e. essential to the system of doctrine contained in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, considered as a system, 
and to the mode of worship, and plan of government con- 
tained in our Directory. Now what unprejudiced man of 
sense is there who will not readily acknowledge that a 
point may be essential to a system of doctrine as such, to 
our mode of worship, and to presbyterian government, 
which is not essential to a state of grace ?"^ " That, there- 
fore, is an essential error in the synod's sense, which is of 
such malignity as to subvert or greatly injure the system 
of doctrine and mode of worship and government, contain- 
ed in the Westminster Confession of Faith and Direc- 
tory.''2 

All that has hitherto been said refers to the former of 
the two questions proposed for consideration. What was 

' The synod of New York and Philadelphia, vindicated. In reply to Mr. 
Samuel Harker*s appeal to the Christian world. By a member of the synod, 
Philadelphia, 1764. See p. 10. In a copy of this pamphlet, which belonged 
to the father of the late Dr. Wilson, of Philadelphia, the writer is said to 
have been Rev. John Blair. 

2 Ibid. p. 11. This interpretation of the act is of course not official, and is 
below that given by the synod itself in 1730, which allowed of no dissent ex- 
cept from the clauses so often referred to. Mr. Blair*s interpretation is the 
most liberal for which there is any sanction in the declarations or practice of 
the church. 
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the meaning of the adopting act, as originally intended ? 
It has been shown that it never was designed, to fix the 
necessary doctrines of the gospel as the term of ministerial 
communion. It has been shown that this is not necessa- 
rily, nor even, when the whole document is taken together, 
naturally the meaning of the words; that this interpreta- 
tion is contradicted by the mode in which the synod them- 
• selves, in obedience to their own resolution, adopted the 
*Westminster Confession and Catechisms; by the official 
and authoritative declaration of 1730, in which the synod 
state that it was their intention, in the aforesaid act, to re- 
quire every new member to receive the whole of the Con- 

3fe^ except the clauses relating to the power of the 

civil magistrates in matters of religion. This interpreta- 
tion is still more explicitly contradicted by the official de- 
.claration of 1736, in which the synod affirm that they re- 
ceived the Confession, &c. without the least regard to the 

jL distinction between essential and unessential articles, and 
that this was their meaning in their own adopting act of 
1729. It is contradicted also by the action of the pries- 
byteries, who, in obedience to the order of the synod, 
adopted the Confession of Faith. This, in no instance 
upon record was done by any presbytery, or by any new 
member, in a way to limit the assent to the netfessary doc- 
trines of the gospel. And finally, the interpretation in 
question is contradicted by the explict testimony of cotem- 
porary writers. 

The second question proposed was, what is, and ever 
has been the condition of ministerial communion in our 
church, as it relates to points of doctrine ? This, as before 
remarked, is a very distinct question from the one already 
considered. It may be admitted, though it is distinctly de- 
nied, that the act of 1729, was intended to require of new 
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members nothing more than assent to the essential doctrines 
of the gospely and yet the doctrinal standard of the church 
be something very different and far higher. Those who 
are enamoured with what they take to be the meaning of 
that act^ forgetful of their low opinion of the power of 
synods, seem to regard it as unalterable. They speak as 
though the synod of 1729 had authority not only over in- 
finrior judicatories, but over all succeeding synods. This 
is certainly a strange assumption. Had the synod of 1729, 
made the reception of the apostle's creed the condition of 
ministerial communion, that of 1730, had as good a right 
to require assent to every proposition in Calvin's Institutes 
and Commentaries. Let the act of 1729 mean what it ^. 
may, what does it prove as to the doctrinal standard of our 
church, unless it can be shown that the said act has never 
been modified or repealed? What prerogative had the 
synod of 1729, which was not possessed by those of 1730 
and 1736? If, therefore, the original act was ever so lati- ^ 
tudinarian, it was repealed by the act of 1730, which re- 
quired all new members to receive, as the synod itself had 
done, the whole Confession of Faith and Catechisms, a 
few specified clauses excepted. Where is there any repeal 
of this latter act ? Where is there any official explanation 
lowering its demands ? None such is to be found on the re- 
cords of the church, at least until the formation of the Gene- 
ral Assembly. The act of 1736, re-affirmed the same stand- 
ard with even still greater emphasis; greater plainness was 
unattainable. It remains now to be shown from subsequent 
official declarations, and from the administration of the 
discipline of the church, that the standard thus fixed was 
unaltered, from 1730 to 1788, and that at no period of our 
history and in no section of the church has assent to the 
essential doctrines of the gospel been made the condition 
of ministerial communion. 
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The period from 1741 to 1758, during which the church 
was divided, might perhaps be omitted in a review, the 
design of which is to ascertain the doctrinal standard 
adopted by the whole church. The opinions, however, of 
the separate portions of the church, during this period, in 
relation to this subject, is a matter of too much interest to 
be past over in silence. It is not necessary to raise the 
question, which of the two synods was the proper repre- 
sentative of the Presbyterian Church? though there can 
be no doubt how it should be answered. However irre- 
- gular or unjust the exclusion of the New Brunswick pres- 
bytery in 1741 may have been, their rejection did not 
% destroy the character of the synod. That presbytery and 
* their early associates were a small portion of the whole 

^ body. Those who subsequently joined them, as for exam- 

ple the large presbytery of New York, continued for 
several years after the separation, to meet with the old 
synod, and to recognise its character. They finally peace- 
ably withdrew, and with the excluded members formed a 
new synod. 

It will hardly be doubted that the old synod, after the 
schism, continued to adhere to the Westminster Confession, 
or that they regarded the adopting act in the light in 
which it had previously been viewed. The separation 
took place at the meeting of synod in 1741. After the 
New Brunswick brethren had withdrawn, an overture was 
introduced to the following effect: "That every member 
of this synod, whether minister or elder, do, sincerely and 
heartily receive, acknowledge, or subscribe the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith, and the larger and shorter Cate- 
chisms as the confession of his faith ; and the Directory, as 
far as circumstances will allow in this infant church, for 
the rule of church order. Ordered, that every session do 
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oblige their elders at their admission to do the same. This 
was readily approved nem. con?^ * It is a little remarka- 
ble that this synod, when all the members of the presby- 
tery of New York were absent, (none of whom attended 
this year,) and when the New Brunswick presbytery and 
their associates were out of the house, avowed their adhe- 
rence to the Confession and Directory in terms much less 
explicit and binding than those which had previously been 
unanimously adopted, when the members of both those 
bodies were present. 

That the old synod should adhere strictly to the Confes- 
sion, is what might be expected. But how was it with 
the new synod ? It has already been shown, not only from 
the testimony of the Rev. Samuel Blair, who was one of 
their number, but from their own official statement, that 
all the excluded members and their associates adhered " as 
closely and fully to the Westminster Confession, Cate- 
chisms, and Directory, as the synod of Philadelphia in any 
of their public acts.'^^ The synod of New York was 
formed in 1745, and consisted of the presbyteries of New 
York, New Brunswick, and Newcastle. At their first 
meeting they adopted certain articles "as the plan and 
foundation of their synodical union.^' The first of these 
articles is as follows: "They agree that the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, with the larger and shorter Cate- 
chisms, be the public confession of their faith, in such 
manner as was agreed upon by the synod of Philadelphia 
in the year 1729, (and to be inserted in the latter end of 
this book,) and they declare their approbation of the Direc- 
tory of the assembly of divines at Westminster, as the 
general plan of worship and discipline.^' ^ This of course, 

1 Minutes, vol. ii. 

* Minutes f New Brunswick presbytery, vol. i. p. 24. 

2 Minutes of the Synod of New York, p. 2. 
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by itself, proves nothing as to the manner in which the 
synod adopted the Confession, unless it can be known how 
they understood the act of 1729. The opinions of Messrs. 
G. Tennent, William Tennent, Pierson, Pemberton, Samuel 
Blair, and John Blair, who were all present when these 
articles were formed, on this subject, have already been 
given, either in those explanatory acts of the synod to 
which they assented, or in the citation of their own words 
on this point. Still, were this all we knew of the ground 
taken by this synod in relation to this subject, it would at 
least remain doubtful how far they, as a body, required 
adherence to the Westminster Confession. It happened to 
, them, however, as it did to the synod of Philadelphia. 
The public were not satisfied with this ambiguous state- 
ment, and they were called upon to explain themselves. 
Within a few years, the synod, in order to allay the jea- 
lousies of their neighbours, among the Dutch, say, " We do 
hereby declare and testify our constitution, order, and dis- 
cipline, to be in harmony with the established church of 
Scotland. The Westminster Confession, Catechisms, and 
Directory adopted by them, are in like manner adopted by 
us.^' ^ Again, in 1754, when writing to the Scottish gene- 
ral assembly, they say, " That they conform to the constitu- 
tion of the church of Scotland, and have adopted her 
standards of doctrine, worship, and disciplined^ ^ What 
can be more explicit than this ? It would be a poor service 
to the authors of these declarations to prove their liberality 
or latitudinarianism, as the reader may consider it, at the 
expense of their moral character. No honest man could 
adopt the language just quoted, unless he used it in the 
sense in which we know that those to whom it was ad- 

i Minutes of the synod of New York, appendix, p. 11. 
2 Ibid, appendix, p. 13. 
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dressed would understand it. For the synod of New 
York to tell the church of Scotland, that they had adopted 
her standards of doctrine, if they required nothing more 
than assent to the essential doctrines of the gospel, would 
have been a palpable untruth. Could any man, to repeat 
an illustration already employed, say that he adopted th^ 
standards of the church of Rome, who assented to nothing 
but the doctrines of the trinity, incarnation, and atone- 
ment ? It is not possible to reconcile the above cited decla- 
rations of this synod with candour and fair dealing, on any 
other assumption than they required a strict adherence to 
the system of doctrines which they professed to adopt. 

Another proof that the synod of New York did not sanc- 
tion the loose interpretation which has been put upon the 
adopting act is, that in the long negociation^ between them 
and the synod of Philadelphia, in reference to a union, 
there is no evidence of any diflFerence of opinion as to the 
manner in which the Confession of Faith was to be 
received. These negociations were continued through 
many years, and the papers which passed between the two 
bodies are very voluminous. The great difficulty in the 
way of a reconciliation, was the protestation which led to 
the exclusion of the New Brunswick presbytery, and the 
testimony which the New York synod wished should be 
rendered to the genuineness of the revival. The former 
was the main obstacle. ' The Confession of Faith, or the 
mode of its adoption was not a matter of dispute. In the 
communication made by the synod of New York in. 1749 
to that of Philadelphia, they say, " We esteem' mutual for- 
bearance a duty, since we all profess the same Confession 

1 "The protestation made in 1741," says the synod of New York, " ap- 
pears to be a principal obstruction to the union of both synods." — Minutes 
p. 94. And in fact, as soon as they agreed about that point, the union took 
place. 
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of Faith and Directory.'^ ^ The synod of Philadelphia in 
their communication of 1751, use precisely the same lan- 
guage. "Upon these terms (viz. the terms specified in 
their letter) we heartily agree with the synod of New 
York, that since we profess the same Confession of Faith 
and Directory for worship, all our former diflerences be 
buried in perpetual oblivion." * One of the articles pro- 
posed in 1749, by the synod of New York was, "That 
every member assent unto and adopt the Confession of 
Faith and Directory according to the plan formerly agreed 

to by the synod of Philadelphia in the years .'** 

This article is repeated in nearly the same form in all 
the subsequent proposals. Thus in 1751 the Philadel- 
phia synod proposed, as their second article, "That 
every member give his consent to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith and Directory, according to the plan agreed 
on in our synod, and that no acts be made but concerning 
matters that appear to be plain duty, or concerning opin- 
ions that we believe relate to the great truths of religion, 
and that all public and fundamental agreements of this 
synod stand safe.*' ^ In their reply, the synod of New 
York do not make the slightest objection to the mode pro- 
posed of assenting to the Confession and Directory.* But 
as the schism had arisen from the refusal of the New 
Brunswick presbytery to submit to an act of synod, 
which they said they could not in conscience obey, it was 
proposed that " no member or members should be obliged 
to withdraw from our communion upon his or their not 

» 

1 Minutes, p. 15. ^ Minutes, appendix, p. 6. 

3 Minutes, p. 16. The years are not mentioned, but the only years in 
which the synod of Philadelphia acted on the subject, were 1729, 1730, and 
1736. 

* Appendix, p. 3. 

27 
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'll^^g able Bbtively to concur or passively submit^ unless 
■tiwj^'^hatter be judged essential in doctrine or discipline.'^ ^ 
1W ttiis this 'other party assented; a similar provision being 
iiicorporated ih*fhe terms of union finally adopted. * With 
regard to the proposal by the synod of Philadelphia, that 
f^all fundamental agreements by this synod stand safe;'* 
•the synod of New York very properly said they could not 
a^Sfe^o it, if it was " understood to refer to agreements 
.^ntiSiSS'k^Y said synod [of Philadelphia] since the rupture 

1 Minutes, p. 36. 

2 This article does not relate to the adoption of the Confession, or to the 
admission of new members, but to submission to the decisions of ecclesias. 
tical judicatories. All their acts and determinations were to be concurred in 
or submitted to, unless conscience forbad it. In that case the dissentients 
should not be disowned, unless the synod should think the matter essential to 
their doctrines or discipline. 

It is in strict accordance with the spirit of the above article, that our pre- 
sent book of discipline, chapter v. section 13. &c., says, *' Heresy and schism 
may be of such a nature as to infer deposition ; but errors ought to be care- 
fidlly <:(Ai8|dered ; whether they strike at the vitals of religion, and are indus- 
triously spread, or whether they arise from the weakness of the human un- 
derstan^ing, and are not likely to do much injury.*' I'his direction as to the 
administration of discipline, has been strangely appealed to in proof that a 
church which requires every candidate for the ministry to declare that he 
receives the ** system of doctrine" taught in the Confession of Faith, does 
notwithstanding require nothing more tlian assent to the essential doctrines 
of the gospel. 1 his passage, however, has no relation to the admission of 
new members. It simply says, what it is presumed no one ever has denied, 
that deposition, the highest ecclesiastical censure, ought not to be inflicted 
for slight aberrations from our standards. All offences against the truth, 
morals, or order, should be punished according to their nature. It would be 
hard to visit a man with the same penalty for a hasty word, as for habitual 
drunkenness ; and it would be equally preposterous to depose a minister who 
should deny that the Pope was antichrist, when you could inflict no higher 
penalty upon him for the avowal of complete infidelity. How a rule which 
inculcates this plain principle of justice can prove that every candidate 
should be admitted to the ministry who does not deny some essential doc. 
trine of Christianity, it is difficult to perceive. 
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happened." In making such agreements they had not 
concurred, it was therefore unfair that they should be 
bound by them. This very limitation, however, shows 
that they were willing that such as had been made before 
the schism, should remain. This would leave the impor- 
tant acts of 1730 and 1736 relating to the mode of adopting 
the Confession of Faith in full force. 

The decisive evidence that there was no material diver- 
sity of opinion between the two synods in reference to the 
point under consideration, is the fact that both bodies 
unanimously adopted and ratified the following article as 
one of the terms of their union: "Both synods having 
always approved and received the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, Larger and Shorter Catechisms, as an orthodox 
and excellent system of Christian doctrine, founded upon 
the word of God; we do still receive the same as the con- 
fession of our faith, and also adhere to the plan of wor- 
ship, government, and discipline, contained in the West- 
minster Directory: strictly enjoining it on all our minis-* 
ters and probationers for the ministry, that they preach and 
teach according to the form of sound words in the said 
Confession and Catechisms, and avoid and oppose all 
errors contrary thereto."^ How decisive would this be 
considered if an enemy were endeavouring to fix on the 
two synods the imputation of rigid Calvinism! Both 
bodies declare that they always have received, and do still 
receive the Westminster Confession as the confession of 
their faith; the very form of adoption in use in the strict 
presbytery of Newcastle, in the palmy days of Mr. Thomp- 
son and Mr. Gillespie. Every minister and probationer 
are strictly enjoined to avoid all errors contrary to the stand- 

' Article I. of tlie plan of union affreed upon by the synods of New York 
and Philadelphia, m 1758. 
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artb thus assum^. There most be an end of all confi- 
dence amone men if such lanstm^e can be used br those 
who make assent to the essential and necessanr doctrines 
of the gospel, the term of ministerial commmiion: if an 
Arminian, Pelagian, Roman Catholic, or Qoaker, can say 
that he receives a strictly Calvinistic creed as the confes- 
sion of his faith. 

That the doctrinal standard of our chnrch has not been 
changed since the time of the union of the synods of New 
York and Philadelphia, appears from the following official 
acts and declarations. In 1763, application was made by 
a presbytery in New York, to the east of the North river, 
to be incorporated with the synod. ''It was agreed to 
grant their request provided that they agree to adopt our 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and engage to observe the 
Directory as a plan of worship, discipline, and government, 
according to the agreement of this synod."* The last 
clause can refer to nothing but the first article of the plan 
of union just quoted, in which the united body adopt the 
Confession of Faith as the confession of their faith. 

In 1770, a letter was written to the presbytery of South 
Carolina, in answer to an application for an union between 
the two bodies, in which the synod say: "The conditions 
which we require are only what we suppose you are 
already agreed on, viz. That all your ministers acknow- 
ledge and adopt as the standard of doctrine, the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith and Catechisms, and the Directory 
as the plan of your worship and discipline. The church 
of Scotland is considered by this synod as their pattern in 
general, but we have not as yet expressly adopted by re- 
solution of synod, or bound ourselves to any other of the 
standing laws or forms of the church of Scotland, than 

I MiniitA* of the synod of New York and Philadelphia, p. 60. 
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those above mentioned, intending to lay down such rules 
for ourselves, upon presbyterian principles in general, as 
circumstances shall, from time to time, show to be expe- 
dient/' Such were the conditions which our church used 
to insist upon in all cases of union with foreign bodies; 
adherence to her standards, both as to doctrine and order. 
In the above record, it is not only stated that the West- 
minster Confession and Catechisms were the standard of 
doctrine in our church, and the Directory the plan of wor- 
ship and discipline, but still farther, that as the General 
Assembly of the church of Scotland had made many stand- 
ing laws suited to the circumstances of the church in that 
country, so the synod proposed to lay down rules suited to 
our circumstances. The right to make such rules is as- 
sumed as perfectly familiar and undoubted. 

In 1786, a committee was appointed to meet similar 
committees from the synods of the Dutch, and Associate 
Reformed Church, with the view of negotiating some plan 
of union between the several bodies. When this conven- 
tion met, it directed the several committees of which it 
was composed, to state explicitly " what the formulas of 
doctrine and worship are, to which each of the synods re- 
spectively adhere, and the mode in which they testify their 
adherence, and prevent and punish any departure from 
them." " On the part of the synod of New York and Phi- 
ladelphia, the reply is contained in the representation given 
in by their committee, articles first and fifth; viz. 

" The synod of New York and Philadelphia, adopt, ac- 
cording to the known and established meaning of the 
terms, the Westminster Confession of Faith as the confes- 
sion of their faith; save that every candidate for the gos- 
pel ministry is permitted to except against so much of the 
twenty-third chapter as gives authority to the civil magis- 
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tiate in matters of religion. The presbyterian church in 
America considers the church of Christ as a spiritual so- 
ciety entirely distinct from the civil goTemment; and as 
having the right to regulate their own ecclesiastical poUty 
independently of the interposition of the civil magistrate. 

" The synod also receives the Directory for public wor- 
diip, and form of church government reconunended by 
the Westminster Assembly as in substance agreeable to 
the institutions of the New Testament This mode of 
adoption we use, because we believe the general platform 
of our government to be agreeable to the sacred Scriptures; 
but we do not believe that God has been pleased so to re- 
veal and enjoin every minute circumstance of ecclesiastical 
government and discipline as not to leave room for ortho- 
dox churches of Christ in these minutiae^ to differ with 
charity from each other. 

^The rules of our discipline and the form of process in 
our church judicatures are contained in Parde van's, alias 
Stewart's Collections in. conjunction with the acts of our 
own synod; the power of which, in matters merely eccle- 
siastical^ we consider as equal to the power of any synod' 
or General Assembly in the world. Our church judicatories, 
Ii]£e those in the church of Scotland, from which we derive 
our origin, are church sessions, presbyteries, and synods, 
to which it is now in contemplation to add a national or 
general assembly." * 

This document, considered merely as containing the tes- 
timony of competent witnesses as to the constitution of our 
church, is of the highest authority. It was delivered under 
circumstances which rendered both accuracy and fidelity 
indispensable. Its authors were negotiating a treaty with 
other churches, who had a right to know the opinions and 

' Minutes of the synod of New York and Philadelphia, for 1786. 
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principles of those with whom they contemplated a union. 
Any ambiguity of statement or want of candour would, 
under such circumstances, be an unpardonable oflfence. 
The above document, however, is something more than the 
testimony of a committee. It is that testimony approved 
and sanctioned by the synod. This report was presented 
and accepted, it was spread out upon the minutes, the con- 
duct of the committee approved, no one of their acts or 
statements disallowed, and the efforts for a union still 
farther prosecuted. 

As to the document itself, it is impossible for language 
to be more explicit as to all the points to which it relates. 
The Confession of Faith is said to be the confession of the 
faith of the synod, save that new members were allowed 
to object to certain clauses in the twenty-third chapter. 
The very exception greatly strengthens the case. That the 
new members were required to adopt the Confession, ex- 
cept those clauses, shows that nothing else was allowed to 
be rejected. This is precisely what the old synod twice, 
unanimously and authoritatively, in 1730 and in 1736, 
declared was the mode in which the Confession was to be 
adopted. This was the condition of ministerial commu- 
nion then established, and which the synod in 1786 de- 
clared they still adhered to. The evidence as to this point 
is the stronger from what is said of the manner in which 
the Directory was adopted. The Confession of Faith was 
received entirely, with the single exception specified, 
according to the known and established meaning of the 
words; but the Directory was received only for substance^ 
and the reason is given for this mode of adoption. It has 
already been stated, that the Directory was of such a 
nature, abounding so much with prescriptions relating to 
local and temporary circumstances, that the strict presby- 
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tery of Donegal could not adopt it more fully than the 
whole synod did. 

It is to be remarked farther on this document, that the 
*' acts of synod'' are declared to be standing rules, regula- 
ting the administration of discipline, and the power of that 
body in matters merely ecclesiastical, is declared to be 
equal to the power of any synod or General Assembly in 
the world. If this is not full-grown presbyterianism, it 
would be difficult to know where to find it. The commit- 
tee which drew up these declarations, where Drs. Rodg- 
ers, Witherspoon, McWhorter, and Samuel Smith, and 
Messrs. Natlian Kerr, and John Woodhull. There is no 
obnoxious Mr. Thompson, Anderson, or Gillespie here, to 
be upbraided for "swallowing the Confession whole." 
Yet which of the last named gentlemen ever uttered such 
sweeping declarations as are here made by Drs. Rodgers 
and McWhorter ? 

Again, in 1787, the committee previously appointed for 
the pm^ose, presented the draught of a Form of Govern- 
ment and Discipline for the church. The same year the 
synod made some slight alterations in the twentieth and 
twenty-third chapters of the Westminster Confession; and 
in the following year, " the synod having fully considered 
the draught of the Form of Government and Discipline, 
did on the review of the whole, and hereby do ratify and 
adopt the same, as now altered and amended, as the con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church in America, and order 
the same to be considered and strictly observed as a rule of 
their proceedings by all the inferior judicatories belonging 
to this body. And they order that a corrected copy be 
printed, and the Westminster Confession of Faith, as now 
altered, to be printed in full along with it, as making part 
of the constitution. Resolved, That the true intent and 
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meaning of the above ratification of synod is, that the 
Form of Government and Discipline, and the Confession of 
Faith, as now ratified, is to continue to be our constitu- 
tion, and the confession of our faith, unless two-thirds of 
the presbyteries under the care of the General Assembly 
propose alterations, or amendments, and such alterations 
and amendments shall be agreed to and enacted by the 
General Assembly."^ 

In this dying act of the synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia, that body put forth all its power. There is not 
on the records of the church, unless in the analogous cases 
of the several adopting acts, such an illustration of the 
power assumed by the supreme judicatory of the church. 
The constitution was the work of their own hands, it was 
revised, corrected, adopted, and imposed by them, and 
made unalterable without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the presbyteries and the sanction of the General Assem- 
bly. Though the draught had been circulated among the 
presbyteries and churches for their suggestions and advice, 
it was of no force but as ratified by the synod, who order- 
ed all the inferior judicatories to make it the rule of their 
proceedings. It is not to be supposed that the General 
Assembly has fallen heir to all the power of the old synod. 
Far from it. The acts of the latter body were part of the 
constitution of the church. They adopted the Westmin- 
ster Confession, and it was ever afterwards, unless the 
rule was repealed, to be adopted by all new members. 
When they saw fit they altered that Confession, and it be- 
came, as altered, part of the constitution of the church. 
The Assembly has no such power. It acts under a con- 
stitution which greatly limits its authority. It cannot alter 
s or add to that fundamental code . Its great office is to see 

1 Minutes of the synod of New York and Philadelphia, pp. 450, 451. 

28 
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that the constitution is fkithfully adhered to, both as to 
doctrine and order, in all parts of the church. Its acts and 
decisions, when they do not transcend the limits set to its 
authority, are of general obligation, until properly repealed 
or reversed. But it stands in a very different relaticm to 
the church, from that sustained by the old synod. 

The present object of inquiry, however, is the doctrinal 
standard of our church. What light is thrown upon this 
point by the document just quoted? What is meant by 
the Westminster Confession of Faith being a part of our 
constitution ? Who ever heard of adopting a constitution 
for substance ? Is the constitution of the United States 
thus adopted or thus interpreted? It is on the contrary 
the supreme law of the land ; and all who take office un- 
der it are bound to observe it in all its parts. If then the 
Westminster Confession is a part of our constitution, we 
are bound to abide by it, or rightfully to get it altered. 
Ever since the solenm enactment under consideration^ 
every new member or candidate for the ministry has been 
required to give his assent to this confession, as containing 
the system of doctrines taught in the word of God. He 
assents not merely to absolutely essential and necessary 
articles of the gospel, but to the whole concatenated state- 
ment of doctrines contained in the Confession. This, 
whether right or wrong, liberal or illiberal, is the constitu- 
tional and fundamental principle of our ecclesistical com- 
pact. 

Besides the above official and authoritative declarations, 
the actual administration of discipline in our church proves 
what standard of doctrine has been assumed and enforced. 
Ministerial communion has been repeatedly refused to 
those, who, though they denied no one of the essential and 
necessary doctrines of the gospel, yet rejected some of the 
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doctrinal articles of the Confession of Faith. Thus, as 
already stated, the Rev. Mr. HarkeY was long under pro- 
cess and finally disowned for teaching, "that, according 
to the tenor of the covenant of grace, God has bound him- 
self by promise to bestow saving blessings upon the faith 
and endeavours of unregenerate men; and that God has 
predestinated persons to salvation on the foresight of faith 
and good works, or compliance with the terms of the cove- 
nant.''^ Mr. Blair in his above-cited defence of the synod 
against Mr. Barker's appeal to the public, says: "Mr. 
Harker makes no distinction between ministerial and 
Christian communion. ^ To admit me,' says he, * to stand 
well in the communion with the Christian church, and at 
the same time to expel, and exclude me communion 
with the synod (as a minister as I suppose he means,) 
would in my opinion involve the consequence, that the 
synod were no Christians.' That is, the synod must ad- 
mit every one (male and female I suppose,) into the pul- 
pit, whom they would admit to the Lord's table. "^ 

In 1798, a reference was made to the General Assem- 
bly, by the synod of the Carolinas, in relation to a creed 
published by the Rev. Hezekiah Balch. The most im- 
portant errors contained in that creed, as specified by the 
committee to whom it was referred, were the following: 
First, his " making disinterested benevolence the only de- 
finition of holiness or true religion." Second, his " repre- 
senting personal corruption as not derived from Adam; 
making Adam's sin to be imputed to his posterity in con- 
sequence of a corrupt nature already possessed; and deriv- 
ed," say the committee, "from we know not what; thus in 

I See Minutes of synod for 1760, for the doctrine of Mr. Harker, and 
those of 1763, for the sentence passed upon him. 

2 Vindication of the synod of New York^ &o. p. 12. 
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effect setting aside the idea of Adam's being the federal 
bead and representative of bis descendants; and the whole 
doctrine of the covenant of works." Thirdly, " asserting 
that the formal cause of a believer's justification is the im- 
putation of the fruits and effects of Christ's righteousness, 
and not the righteousness itself." The Assembly con- 
demned these and other minor errors, and decided that 
Mr. Balch could retain his ministerial standing in the 
church, only on* the condition that he publicly renounced 
them.^ 

In 1810, another reference was made by the synod of 
the Carolinas, to the General Assembly, requesting their 
attention to a late publication, entitled f The Gospel Plan' 
by the Rev. William C. Davis. The book was referred to a 
committee, who reported the following, among other pro- 
positions, as contained in it. First, that the active obe- 
dience of Christ constitutes no part of the righteousness by 
which a sinner is justified. Second, that obedience to the 
moral law was not required as the condition of the cove- 
nant of works. Third, that God could not make Adam, 
or any other creature either holy or unholy. Fourth, that 
regeneration must be a consequence of Faith. Faith pre- 
cedes regeneration. Fifth, that faith, in the first act of it, 
is not an holy act. Sixth, that if God has to plant all the 
principal parts of salvation in a sinner's heart, to enable 
him to believe, the gospel plan is quite out of his reach, 
and consequently does not suit his case; and it must be 
impossible for God to condemn a man for unbelief; for no 
just law condemns or criminates any person for not doing 
what he cannot do. The Assembly declared all these doc- 
trines to be contrary to the Confession of Faith of our 

1 Minutes of the Assembly, vol. i. pp. 175, 176. Digest, 129—134. 
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church. Other parts of the work are censured as incaur 
tiously expressed and as of dangerous tendency. They 
further judged that the preaching or publishing the doc- 
trines abov^e stated ^^ ought to subject the person or persons 
so doing to be dealt with by their respective presbyteries, 
according to the discipline of the church relative to the 
propagation of error.^^^ 

If then, explicit official declarations and the actual admi- 
nistration of discipline can decide the question, it is clear 
that our church has always required adherence to the sys- 
tem of doctrine contained in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith as a condition of ministerial communion. From the 
adopting act of 1729 to the present hour, there is not a 
line upon our records which, either directly or indirectly, 
teaches that nothing beyond the essential and necessary 
doctrines of the gospel was to be required of its ministers. * 
On the contrary the very ambiguity of the adopting act was 
the occasion of that doctrine being repudiated, and a strict 
adherence to the Confession enjoined with a frequency 
and clearness which otherwise would not have been called 
for. Thus, in 1730 it was declared that every new member 
must adopt the whole of the Confession except certain 
clauses relating to the power of the civil magistrate. The 
same declaration was made with like unanimity and still 
greater emphasis in 1736. In 1741, the synod repeated 
their unqualified adoption of the Confession, and the 
ejected members declared that they also adhered to it with 
equal strictness. The synod of New York, during the 

1 Minutes of the General Assembly, pp. 334, 335. 

s It will be remembered that the assembly of 1836, did not decide that the 
errors charged upon Mr. Barnes were undeserving of censure. On the con- 
trary, they declared that they were not to be tolerated in the Presbyterian 
Church. That gentleman was acquitted on the ground that he did not hold 
the errors charged. 
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schism, declared that they had the same standards of doc- 
trine, worship, and discipline, as the church of Scotland; 
and the two synods, at the time of the miion, unanimously 
declared, without limitation or qualification, the Westmin- 
ster Confession to be the confession of their faith. In 1786, 
a committee of synod, in negotiating with two other Chris- 
tian bodies, inform them that the synod of New York and 
Philadelphia receive the Westminster Confession, save that 
every candidate is allowed to object to certain parts of the 
twenty-third chapter. When the General Assembly was 
formed, the Confession as then altered, and as it now 
exists, was declared to be a part of the constitution of the 
church. Had these £^cts and documents been known and 
regarded, the assertion that it is a constitutional principle 
of our church to demand of its ministers nothing more than 
assent to the essential doctrines of the gospel, never could 
have been made. If they do not ascertain and prove the 
condition of ministerial communion in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, to be adherence to the system 
of doctrine contained in the Westminster Confession, no 
set of men can, in future, hope to make their intentions 
understood. 

This question about the conditions of ministerial com- 
munion has been so much connected with the exposition of 
the adopting act of 1729, that it was deemed expedient to 
disregard', in this case, a mere chronological arrangement, 
and to bring together in one view, all the documents which 
serve either to fix the meaning of that act, or to decide 
what is the doctrinal standard of our church. It is hoped 
that the importance of the subject will be considered a suf- 
ficient apology for the length of the discussion. It is now 
time, however, to return to the consideration of the period 
which is more particularly under review. 
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Agreeably to the settled principle and common under- 
standing of presbyterian government, such an act as that 
of 1729, when once passed, remains obligatory upon all 
the inferior judicatories until properly repealed. We ac- 
cordingly find, that after 1729, the adoption of the Confes- 
sion of Faith by all new members was regularly required 
by every presbytery, and regularly reported to the synod. 
Thus in 1730, it is recorded, that "Mr. Elmer desiring 
time last synod to consider of the synod's declaring to the 
Westminster Confession, Catechisms, &c.; and Mr. Mor- 
gan and Mr.. Pemberton being absent, do all now report 
that they have declared befdre the presbytery, and desire 
their names be inserted in our synodical records."^ In 
the following year, Mr. Cross, who had been absent from 
the two preceding meetings of synod, was called upon to 
signify his opinion of the synod's acts, &c.; "The said Mr. 
Cross did declare his hearty concurrence with all that the 
synod had done in that affair, and that he did adopt the 
said Confession of Faith and Catechisms as the confession 
of his faith." 2 In 1732, it is said of Mr. Bertram, of the 
presbytery of Bangor in Ireland, " after declaring his full 
and free assent unto the Westminster Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms, the synod did unanimously and cheerfully 
conaply with his desire of admission as a member of this 
synod.'' ^ On the same page it is recorded, that "the 
Moderator (Mr. Steward) and Mr. Orme, not having op- 
portunity before, either in presbytery or synod, did now 
declare their hearty assent unto the Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms, and adopted them as the confession of 
their faith." In 1734, it was "ordered, that the synod 
make a particular inquiry during the time of their meeting 

1 Minutes, vol. ii. p. 14. ^ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 19. ^ Xbid. vol. ii. p. 21. 
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e^ery year, whether such ministers as have beeq received 
as members since the foregoing meeting of the s3rnod have 
adopted; or been required by the synod, or by their respec- 
tive presbyteries to adopt the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms, with the Directory, according to the 
acts of the synod made some years since for that purpose; 
and also, that the report made to synod in answer to said 
inquiry, be recorded on our minutes. 

**Mr. Samuel Pumry, Mr. James Martin, Mr. Robert 
Jamison, and Mr. Samuel Hemphill, declared for, and 
adopted the Westminster Confession of Faith, Catechisms, 
and Directory commonly annexed ; the former as the con- 
fession of their faith, the latter as the guide of their prac- 
tice in matters of discipline, as far as may be agreeable to 
the rules of prudence, &c., as in the adopting acts of synod 
is directed. 

^^ Pursuant to the act of synod, found upon inquiry, 
Mr. William Tennent, Jun., Mr. Andrew Archbold, or- 
dained, and Mr. Samuel Blair, licensed, did each and every 
of them declare their assent and consent to the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith, Catechisms, and Directory an- 
nexed, according to the intent of the act of synod, in that 
case made and provided.'' ^ 

In the minutes for 1735, it is recorded that, "inquiry 
being made according to the order of last synod, whether 
those admitted into any of our presbyteries since last synod, 
have adopted the Westminster Confession, Catechisms, &c., 
according to the adopting act of the synod, it was found 
that Messrs. Isaac Chalker, Simon Horton, and Samuel 
Blair, ordained by the presbytery of East Jersey, and Mr. 
Hugh Carlisle admitted into the presbytery of Newcastle 

1 Minutes, vol. ii. p. 31. 
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have done it, according to the order aforesaid,'^ * Similar 
entries appear after this almost every year. * 

1 Minutes, vol. ii. p. 35. 

^ Annexed is a list of Ministers who entered the Pf esbyterian Church from 
1729 to 1741. The writer has not the means of making this list complete or 
satisfactory. The records of the synod rarely state, either the place of settle- 
ment or origin of the new members ; and the minutes of the several presbyte- 
ries from which this information might be obtained, are, for the most part, 
defective, lost, or inaccessible. 

Rev. Daniel Elmer, Fairfield, New Jersey ; first mentioned as a member of 
synod 1729. He was from New England, as stated on a previous page. 

Rev. John Wilson, 1729, from Ireland, as stated above. 

Rev. John Tennent, licensed by the Newcastle presbytery, and was settled 
for a short time at Freehold, New Jersey, where he died early in life. He 
came from Ireland with his father the Rev. William Tennent, Sen. 

Rev. Ebenezer Gould, Greenwich, New Jersey, 1730, probably from Long 
Island or New England. 

Rev. Eleazcr Wales, Allentown, Pennsylvania, afterwards at Kingston, 
New Jersey, 1731. 

Rev. Richard Treat, Abington, Pennsylvania, 1732. 

Rev. Robert Catchart, 1732, a member of the presbytery of Newcas- 
tle, and probably from Ireland. 

Rev. William Bertram, Derry and Pazton, 1732, received as a minister 
from the presbytery ot Bangor, Ireland. Minutes, vol. iirp. 21. 

Rev. John Cross, Baskingridge, 1733, became a member of the New 
Brunswick presbytery. He was probably from Ireland. 

Rev. Benjamin Campbell, 1730. In the minutes of the presbytery of 

Newcastle, p. 157., it is recorded, ** Mr. Campbell and Mr. Legat, students 
in divinity from Ireland, presented to the presbytery their respective testi- 
monials." 

Rev. John Nutman, East Hanover, New Jersey, 1733. Probably from 
Newark, New Jersey, as that was the residence of an extended family of that 
name. 

Rev. Samuel Hemphill, — 1734, received as a minister from the presby- 
tery of Straban, Ireland. He was disowned for heresy in 1735. 

Rev. Andrew Archbold, 1734, reported to the synod as ordained; pro- 
bably by the presbytery of Newcastle. See minutes, p. 31. 

Rev. James Martin, Lewes, Delaware, 1734, from Ireland. 
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With regard to the administration of the discipline and 
government of the chorch, the same characteristics which 
marked the preceding period, are to be found also in that 
from 1729 to 1741. As might be expected, the synod con- 
tinued to exercise all the ordinary synodical powers. The 
records of the several presbyteries were r^ularly called for 
and revised, and approved or censured, as the occasion de- 

Rer. Robert Jamiioii, 1734. He was a member of the [weabjrtery of 

Lewes, and was probably from Ireland. 

Rer. Samoel Rair, Sfarewiberry, New JerKj, Loodonderrj, Pennsjlrama, 
and principal of the academy at Fag's Manor, 1735. He was a natire of Ire- 
land. See Dr. Miller's Retrospect, wcL ilL p. 204. 

Rer. Simon Horton, 1735. It is believed that he was settled in East 

Jersey, and that he was from New England. 

Rer. Isaac Chalker, Wallkill, New York, 1735, from Long Island. 

Rer. Hugh Carlisle, 1735, probably from Ireland. 

Rer. William Tennent, Jan., Freehold, New Jersey, 1735. Bom in Ireland. 

Rer. Patrick GUuigow, Monokin, Maryland, 1736, ordained by the presby. 
tery of Lewes. 

Rer. Alexander Creaghead, Fefna, 1736 ; ordained by the presbytery of 
Donegal 

Rev. John Paul, Nottingham, 1736 ; from Ireland. Minnies, voL ii. p. 43. 

Rev. John McDowell, was received as a probationer from the presbytery 
of Temple Patrick, Ireland. Minutes, vol. ii. p. 43. 

Rev. Francis Allison, Chester comity, Pennsylvania, afterwards vice-jHro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, 1737. He was bom and educated in 
Ireland. Dr. Miller's Retrospect, vol. iii. pp. 301, 204. 

Rev. Samuel Black, Forks of Brandy wine, 1737 ; received as a probationer 
from Ireland. See minutes of Donegal presbytery, p. 117. 

Rev. Aaron Burr, Newark ; president of the College of New Jersey, 1738. 
He was a native of Connecticut, and was ordained by the presbytery of New 
York. 

Rev. Jolin Elder, Paxton, Pennsylvania, 1738, ordained by the presbytery 
of Donegal. 

Rev. Walter Wilmot, 1738, ordained by the presby tery of New York. 

Rev. Charles Tennent, 1738, ordained by the presbytery of New- 
castle. Born in Ireland. 

Rev. Richard Sanckey, 1739, ordained by the presbytery of Done- 
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manded. Appeals^ references, and complaints were re- 
ceived and decided. For example, in 1736, "an appeal 
from a part of the Rev. William Tennent's people from 
the judgment of the presbytery of Philadelphia was brought 
in and read, together with a supplication of said persons to 
the presbytery of Philadelphia, and their judgment upon 
it. After that Mr. Tennent, the appellants, and the mem- 
bers of the presbytery were heard at length, at last all par- 
ties were ordered to remove; and the synod entered upon 
a debate upon the affair, and at last agreed in the following 
unanimous judgment, viz: ^That it appears evident to the 
synod, that Mr. Tennent having in all respects acted and 
been esteemed and looked upon, not only by this synod, 
but also by the congregation of Neshaminy, and particu- 
larly by the appellants themselves, as the minister and 
pastor of the people of Neshaminy, that he is still to be 
esteemed the pastor of that people, notwithstanding the 
want of a formal installation among them, (which omis- 
sion, though the synod doth not justify, yet it is far from 
nullifying the pastoral relation between Mr. Tennent and 
the said people,) and consequently that the synod doth jus- 
tify the judgment of the presbytery of Philadelphia in 

gal, removed with his congregation to Prince Edward, Virginia, where he 
died at a very advanced age. 

Rev. David Alexander, Pequa, 1739, ordained by the presbytery of Done- 
gal 

Rev. John Thompson, Jun. — — 1739, ordained by the presbytery of Do- 
negal. 

Rev. Joseph Leonard, Goshen, 1739, ordained by the presbytery of New 
York. He was from New England. MS history. 

Rev. James McCrea, Lamberton, New Jersey 1739. MS history. 

Rev. Samuel Thompson, Carlisle and Silver Spring, 1740. He was from 
Ireland. Minutes of Donegal presbytery, p. 153. 

Rev. Samuel Cavin, 1740, ordained by the presbytery of Donegal. 

He was from Ireland. Minutes of Donegal, p. 153. 
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reference to the matter; and that the appellants had no 
just c^use of complaining against, or appealing from the 
said judgment of the presbytery.' '' * 

It was also in the exercise of the usual powers of such 
bodies, that the synod erected new presbyteries or divided 
old ones, as occasion required. In 1732, "it being over- 
tured by the conmiittee of Overtures, that an erection of a 
new presbytery in Lancaster county should be appointed 
by the synod, it was voted by a great majority, that Mas- 
ters, Anderson, Thompson, Orr, Boyd, and Bertram, be 
members of a presbytery by the name of Donegal presby- 
tery." ' In 1733, an overture was presented by the com- 
mittee for a division of the presbytery of Philadelphia, 
which was approved, and it was "agreed that Messrs. 
Andrews, Morgan, Evans, Tennent, Treat, Elmer, Gould, 
and Wales, be the presbytery of Philadelphia, and that the 
rest of the members now in said presbytery be the presby- 
tery of East Jersey." ^ In 1735, a request was made by 
Messrs. Hook, Jamison, Stevenson, and Martin, that they 
might be set off from the presbytery of Newcastle, " and 
erected into a presbytery by themselves; the synod do 
agree that they become a presbytery imder the name of the 
presbytery of Lewestown, and do order them to meet 
and cdnstitute the 19th day of November next, at Lewes- 
town."* In 1738, it is recorded that "the presbytery of 
Long Island being reduced so that a quorum cannot sta- 
tedly meet about business, 'tis ordered that they be united 
with the presbytery of East Jersey, and be henceforth 
known by the name of the presbytery of New York." * 
The same year, " upon a supplication of some members of 
the presbytery of New York, to be erected into a new pres- 

» MinntcB, vol. ii. p. 46. 2 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 22. a jbid. vol. ii. p. 26. 
* Ibid. vol. ii. p. 3a 5 jbid. vol. ii. p. 5$. 
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bytery, with some members of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia; overtured that their petition be granted, and all to 
the northward of Maidenhead and Hopewell unto the Rari- 
tan river, including also Staten Island, Piscatawa, Amboy, 
Boundbrook, Baskingridge, Turkey, Rocksitius, Minir 
sinks, Pequally, and Crosswicks, be the bounds of that 
presbytery, and that the said presbytery be known by the 
name of the presbytery of New Brunswick, and that the 
time of their meeting be the second Tuesday of August 
next at New Brunswick. This overture was approved.'* ^ 
It was stated in the preceding chapter, as one of the pe- 
culiarities of our first synod, that, in accordance with the 
Scottish system, it exercised all presbyterial powers. The 
examples of the exercise of such powers, during the period 
under review, are very numerous. The synod was in the 
habit, for example, of receiving and disposing of ministers 
and candidates, who had not connected themselves with 
any of our presbyteries. In 1730, Mr. John Peter Miller, 
a Dutch probationer, recently arrived in the country, was 
received, and left to the care of the Philadelphia presby- 
tery. In 1732 the Rev. Mr. Bertram was received from 
the presbytery of Bangor in Ireland. In 1736, Mr. John 
McDowell presented his credentials from the presbytery of 
Temple Patrick in Ireland, and "was received by the 
synod as a probationer,' ' and recommended to any presby- 
tery to which he might choose to apply. The synod like- 
wise ordained, censured, removed, and suspended minis- 
ters without the intervention of a presbytery. Thus, in 
1735, "a supplication being brought into synod from the 
people of Goshen, and also a letter from Mr. Tudor, a can- 
didate for the ministry there, both signifying that he is 
ready to adopt the Westminster Confession of Faith, &c., 

1 Minutes, vol. ii. p. 58. 
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and to submit to presbyterial roles; and also desiring 
synod would, as soon as possibly may be, send a commit* 
tee to the said place to attend the ordination of Mr. Tudor 
there, ^^ the synod'' it is said ^^ do accordingly appoint Mr. 
Robert Cross, Mr. Pumry, Mr. Webb, Mr. Nntman, Mr. 
John Cross, and Mr. Chalker, to meet at Goshen, the last 
Wednesday of the next mctoth, October, to attend to the 
said ordination, and that Mr. Robert Cross preside in the 
•aid affair. And the synod do further appoint for the 
trials of Mr. Tudor, that he make an exegesis in Latin 
upon that question, ^n lex naturae ait sufficiena ad sa- 
lutein? and that he preach a popular sermon upon Rom. 
ii. 6.'' The following year, the above committee reported 
that they did not ordain Mr. Tudor " because of his in- 
sufficiency.'' In 1735, the Rev. Mr. Hemphill was tried by 
the commission of synod for false doctrines, and the case 
upon their report came before the synod, who passed the 
following sentence: << The synod from the consideration of 
his contumacy in his errors;^ his disregard of the censures 
of the commission; and rejecting our communion; do de- 
clare him unqualified for any further exercise of his min- 
istry within our bounds, and that this be intimated to all 
our congregations, by each respective minister. Approved 
nem. diim."^ 

The synod also frequently acted in reference to the con- 
gregatiorfs in the capacity of a presbytery. Thus, in 1733, 
^* Mr. Andrews made a motion to the committee of over- 
tures that an assistant be allowed unto him in the work of 
the ministry in this city, and the committee after discours- 
ing upen it, having recommended the consideration thereof 
to the synod, upon the proviso, that if the said motion be 
allowed or approved, there be firstt^a sufficient provision 

> Minutes, vol. ii. p. 38. 
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made for an honourable maintenance of Mr. Andrews, 
during his continuance among this people, and the synod 
entered upon the consideration of the said motion . . . and 
it was carried in the aflirmative, nem. con.'^ It was then 
overtured "that the congregation be allowed to call an 
assistant to Mr. Andrews/' which was also agreed to. 
In 1734, it appears an application was made to the com- 
mission for the removal of Mr. Robert Cross from Jamaica 
to Philadelphia. The matter was thus brought before 
synod, when the commissioners from the two congrega- 
tions interested in the business, were heard, and after pub- 
lic notice had been given to the people of the first churchy 
that if any of them had " any thing to object against Mr. 
Cross' being settled here in Philadelphia, they may ap- 
pear and offer what they had to say in the afiair,'' synod 
decided against his removal. The following year it is re- 
corded that " a supplication being brought into the synod 
from one part of the presbyterian congregation^ of Phila- 
delphia, desiring Mr. Robert Croite to be granted for their 
minister; also another paper to strengthen the supplication; 
and also another supplication from another part of the said 
congregation desiring Mr. Jonathan Dickinson to be their 
minister, the synod not having time to issue that affair at 
present, do defer the consideration of it till to4Korrow 
morning.'' The following day, however, a petition was 
presented by the friends of Mr. Cross to be erected into a 
new congregation, which was deferred for future conside- 
ration. The next morning the motion for a new erection 
" was carried in the affirmative by a great majority. Mr. 
John Smith of Bethlehem, in the Highlands of New York, 
desired that his dissent might be entered on our minutes." 
This decision having^^produced dissatisfaction, it was re- 
considered in the afternoon, and re-affirmed. Messrs. 
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Dickinson, Pemberton, Webb, Elmer, Chalker, and Wales, 
dissenting. The synod then declared that they did not in- 
tend by their decision ^^ to oblige the said people to erect 
themselves into a new congregation, but only that the 
synod allowed them to do so."' The following summer, 
a new congregation was formed by the synod's commis- 
sion; and in 1 737, '^ a call ftom the new erection in this 
city,'^ it is said, " to the Rev. Mr. Robert Cross, together 
with a supplication to the synod containing arguments to 
move the synod to concur with the designs of the said call, 
were read." The call was handed to Mr. Cross and his 
sentiments desired in relation to it. In answer to which 
he said ' that he was clearly convinced and persuaded in 
his judgment, as things now appear, that it is his duty to 
remain with the people of Jamaica, and he thought the 
synod could not determine this matter until his people be 
apprized thereof, and have opportunity to declare them- 
selves concerning it.' The synod then agreed that *' the 
clerk and Mr. Elmer, each of them by himself, should 
endeavour to prepare an overture upon the affair to be 
brought in the afternoon, to be considered by the synod." 
This overture, which was unanimously adopted, proposed 
to defear the question of Mr. Cross' removal until the next 
meetii^ of the synod; that in the meantime he should 
preach two months for the new congregation; that the 
synod should appoint supplies for the people of Jamaica 
during Mr. Cross' absence, &c. &c. In 1737, a- supplica- 
tion was again presented to the synod for Mr. Cross, "the 
purport whereof was to invalidate what was offered in the 
supplication from Jamaica." Mr. Cross having submitted 
himself wholly to the judgment of the synod; after consi- 
derable debate, and "after solemn filing upon God for 

I Minutes, vol. ii. p. 42. 
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light and direction^ it was decided nem. con., to transfer 
Mr. Cross to Philadelphia/^ ^ In the following year it was 
reported to the synod " that the Rev. Robiert Cross was 
installed since our last meeting, according to the synod's 
appointment, and that the two congregations in Philadel- 
phia were since united.'^ In all this protracted business, 
neither the presbytery of Ntw York to which Mr. Cross 
belonged, nor that of Philadelphia with which the congre- 
gation was connected, is so much as named. So com 
pletely did the synod act on the Scottish principle, that the 
higher court has^U the powers of the lower ones. 

The synod continued to transact much of its business by 
committees, which was sometimes designed merely to 
collect information, but most commonly were clothed with 
full powers. Thus, in 1731, some difficulty having oc- 
curred between Mr. Bradner of Goshen and one of his 
church members, the synod ^^ appointed a committee to go 
to Goshen, with the full power of the synod, to hear and 
determine that business.'^ * . Ill 1734, "an appeal being 
brought in by Mr. John Kirkpatrick and Mr. John Moor 
from the presbytery of Donegal, the synod appointed that 
Messrs. Andrews, William Tennent, Treat, Alexander 
Hucheson, George Gillespie, Thomas Evans, and Henry 
Hook, be a committee to meet on the first Wedn^jbay in 
November next to hear the said appeal, and determine it 
by the authority of synod, and that they bring an account 
of their transactions therein to the next synod. And the 
synod do also empower the said committee to hear any 
matter de novo, that shall be brought before them by the 
said John Kirkpatrick and John Moor, with relation to the 
affair aforesaid, and authoritatively to determine thereupon; 
appointing also that if .either party shall appeal from the 

» Minutes, vol. ii. p. 53. « ibid. vol. ii. p. 20. 
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determination of the said committee, they shall enter their 
appeal immediately, that it may be finally determined by 
the next synod." * In 1737, we find the following record: 
'^Overtured on Mr. Morgan's affair, that inasmuch as it 
would be both difficult and tedious for the synod to make 
a particular inquiry into the whole affair, the synod 
appoint the presbyteries of Philadelphia and East Jersey 
to meet as a committee at Maidenhead and judge of the 
said affair, and absolve Mr. Moi^an from the censure he 
lies under, if he appear suitably penitent, and no new accu- 
sations be advanced against him; and Mr. Morgan to con- 
tinue under suspension until the said conunittee meet, and 
that at least three members of each presbytery be a quo- 
rum. The first Wednesday of August next to be the time 
of meeting; and it is ordered that every minister do endea- 
vour to bring an elder with him. Approved nem. conJ^ * 
The following minute affords an illustration of one 
other peculiarity in the mode of action adopted by the 
synod. A reference was made in 1738 by the presbytery 
of Philadelphia of some difficulty between them and the 
congregation of Hopewell and Maidenhead. The synod 
censured the conduct of the people, and " whoUy disallowed 
the sa^ complainants being erected into a new congrega- 
tion, indtil they do first submit the determination of the 
place for erecting a new meeting-house to their presbytery, 
as was agreed upon between them and their neighbours, 
as a condition of their being a separate congregation. 
This overture was approved by a large majority. And it 
is further ordered by the synod, that when the presbytery 
of Philadelphia meet at Hopewell and Maidenhead, to fix 
the place of a new meeting-house, they shall call the fol- 
lowing correspondents: Messrs. JoJin Pierson, John Nut- 

I Minutes, vol. ii. p. 30. ^ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 52. 
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man, Samuel Blair, Aaron Burr, Nathaniel Hubbell, and 
Eleazer Wales,*' ^ 

There is not much in the powers granted to the commitee, 
in the following illustration, beyond what is now customary; 
but the case is interesting and instructive. In 1738, ^^Mr. 
Gilbert Tennent represented to the committee that there 
had been differing sentiments in some points of doctrine, 
between himself and Mr. David Cowell, upon which there 
had been sundry large letters passed between them, con- 
cerning which it is overtured: That this affair be consid- 
ered by a committee appointed by the synod, who shall be 
directed to converse with Mr. Tennent and Mr. Cowell 
together, that they may see whether they so widely differ in 
their sentiments as is supposed, and if there be necessity, 
distinctly to consider the papers, that Mr. Tennent and 
Mr. Cowell be both directed to refrain all public discourse 
upon the controversy, and all methods of spreading it 
among the populace, until the committee have made their 
report to the synod; and that no other member take no- 
tice of, or divulge the affair. The above mentioned com- 
mittee were Messrs. J. Dickinson, Pierson, Pemberton, 
Thompson, Anderson, Boyd and the moderator (Richard 
Treat.)'' It would be thought rather singular for any 
synod in our day thus to lay an interdict upon theological 
controversy. In the afternoon of the day on which they 
were appointed, the committee reported that they had 
heard Mr. Tennent and Mr. Cowell explain themselves on 
the points in debate, and requested to be allowed to report 
to the next synod. This request was granted, and Mr. 
Robert Cross was added to the committee.* The next 
year they <* brought in the following overture, which being 
read, the synod had the great satisfaction to find that the 

* Minutes, vol. ii. p. 68. * Minutes, p. 60. 
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contending parties fully agreed in their sentiments on the 
point in controversy, according to the doctrine contained in 
the said overture, viz. Though they apprehend that there 
are some incautious and unguarded expressions used by 
both the contending parties, yet they have ground to hope 
that the principal controversy between them flows from 
their not having clear ideas of the subject they so earnest- 
ly debate about, and not from any dangerous errors they 
entertain, since they both own that the glory of God is the 
great ultimate end of all things. And as the point under 
debate concerns an important doctrine of religion, we 
would take the liberty to express our thoughts with res- 
pect to it^ in a few words, which we hope will be agree- 
able to the sentiments of the synod, and readily agreed to 
by the parties concerned in this dispute. We apprehend 
that the glory of God was the only motive that influenced 
him to all his external operations. For since nothing else 
had an existence, nothing certainly could influence him 
from without himself. By his declarative glory we mean 
the manifestation of his essential and adorable perfections 
for the great and excellent ends he designed in this mani- 
festation. It is the indispensable duty of every creature, 
according to its utmost capacity, to aim at the same end, 
which the blessed God has in view; and to endeavour to 
direct all his actions imto it The method in which the 
great God has required us to prosecute this end is by con- 
formity to his image and example, and a sincere and uni- 
versal obedience to his laws. In his infinite and astonish- 
ing grace he has been pleased inseparably to connect our 
happiness with the prosecution of this end. This obe- 
dience which we are to pay to the divine law, and by which 
alone we can glorify him, must be performed by us, not 
only because it is the way to happiness, but because it is 
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infinitely just and reasonable in itself, agreeable to the 
blessed God, whom we are under indissoluble obligations 
to obey, and carry on the same design which he has been 
pleased to propose in all his actions. And these designs of 
the glory of God and our own happiness are so insepara^ 
bly connected that they must never be placed in opposi- 
tion to each other. For in all cases, he that actively glori- 
fies God promotes his own happiness, and by a conformity 
to the divine statutes and laws, which is the only way to 
happiness, we, in the best manner we are capable of, glori- 
fy God."^ This is surely sound doctrine. The glory 
of God is the ultimate end of all things. To promote that 
glory is the highest duty, and should be the governing 
purpose of all intelligent beings; and their own happiness 
is inseparably connected with their aiming at this end, and 
being governed by this motive. This, no doubt, was the 
doctrine which Mr. Tennent had so much at heart. He 
was satisfied with the synod's assertion of it, though be 
was, or at least became, greatly dissatisfied that the oppo- 
site doctrine, that happiness was the grand end of exist- 
ence, and its attainment the proper governing motive of all 
rational creatures, which he supposed Mr. Cowell to hold, 
was not more pointedly condemned. 

That Mr. Tennent was not pleased with the issue of this 
dispute is evident from the fact, that when the minutes 
were read at the next meeting of the synod, he moved that 
all the papers relating to the controversy should be read, 
and the whole subject be considered by the synod. This 
motion after considerable debate was rejected by a large 
majority. This no doubt increased his dissatisfaction. The 
following year, 1740, when from various causes he felt con- 
strained to read before the synod a paper containing his rea- 

1 Minutes, p. 66. 
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ions for thinking that a lai^e portion of his brethren were 
unconverted men, he assigned as the first reason " Their 
unsoundness in some of the principal doctrines of Christian- 
ity that relate to experience and practice; as particularly in 
the following points; First, that there is no distinction be- 
tween the glory of God and our happiness ; that self-love 
is the foundation of all obedience. These doctrines" he 
says, " do in my opinion entirely overset, if true, all super- 
natural religion; render regeneration a vain and needless 
thing; involve a crimson blasphemy against the blessed 
God, by putting ourselves upon a level with him. Se- 
condly, that there is a certainty of salvation annexed to 
the labours of natural men. This doctrine in my opinion 
supposes the greatest falsehood, viz. that there is a free will 
in man- naturally to acceptable good. ... As these opin- 
ions are contrary to the express testimony of holy Scrip- 
ture, our Confession of Faith and Christian experience, 
they give me reason to suspect, at least, that those who 
hold them are rotten-hearted hypocrites, and utter stran- 
gers to the saving knowledge of God, and of their own 
hearts.'' The first of these doctrines was the one involved 
in his controversy with Mr. Cowell. Why he should 
charge it upon the synod, seeing they so explicitly teach 
the opposite doctrine in the minute above-cited, does not 
appear. As to the second point, Mr. Thompson in his 
reply to Mr. Tennent, says he did not know a single man 
in the whole synod whom he even suspected of holding it. 
How strongly Mr. Tennent felt on this subject is still more 
evident from a subsequent charge against the synod, viz. 
that they had so much " more zeal for outward order than 
for the main points of practical religion. Witness the com- 
mittee slighting and shuffling the late debate about the 
glory of God, and their present contention about the com- 
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mit tee-act;'^ (that is the act for the examination of candi- 
dates by a committee of synod.) Considering the compo- 
sition of the committee against whom this complaint is 
directed, and the character of their award, it must be 
regarded as a little singular. Had this good man lived in 
our day, his ardent temper could hardly have kept within 
bounds, when he saw the doctrines that " self-love is the 
foundation of all obedience,^^ and that " there is a free will 
in man to acceptable good,'^ made the key-stone of a 
whole system of theology. ^ 

There is scarcely any period in the history of our church 
more prolific in acts and overtures than the one now under 
consideration. These acts proceeded in nearly equal pro- 
portions from each of the two parties into which the synod 
now began to be divided. Neither party questioned the 
right of the synod ^make such acts, as both freely 
availed themselves of the power. Several of the most im- 
portant of these measures are so intimately connected with 
the great schism of 1741, that they will be more properly 
considered in detail, in connexion with that event, though 
chronologically belonging to the present period. 

In the minutes for 1733, there is the following record: 
" Upon an overture to the synod in pursuance of an order 
of the committee to that purpose, viz. to use some proper 
means to revive the declining power of godliness, the 
synod do earnestly recommend it to all ministers and mem- 

1 The former of these doctrines the reader may see presented with most re- 
volting plai^^ness in the closing number of the Christian Spectator. He who 
reads the paper in that number on the foundation of moral obligation will 
cease to wonder at the strong language of Mr. Tennent in relation to this 
point For the doctrine that the ultimate ground of moral obligation is the 
tendency of virtue to promote our own happiness ; and that the highest reason 
why we are bound to obey God, is that he is wiser than wc, and therefore 
knows best what will make us happy, must excite abhorrence in every pious 
heart, whose feelings have not been drugged into insensibility. 
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bers to take particular care about ministerial visiting of 
families^ and press family and social worship, according to 
the Westminster Directory; and they also recommend it to 
every presbytery at proper seasons, to inquire concerning 
the diligence of each of their members in such particulars. 
This overture was approved netn. con. Ordered, that each 
presbytery take a copy of said overture, together with this 
order and insert the same in their presbytery books.'' ^ 

In 1735, ^^Mr. Gilbert Tennent brought some overtures 
into the synod with respect to trials of candidates both for 
the ministry and for the Lord's supper, that there be due 
care taken to examine into the evidences of the grace of 
God in them, as well as of their other necessary qualifica- 
tions. The synod doth unanimously agree, ^ That as it 
has been our principle and practice, and as it is recom- 
mended in the Directory for worsMp and government, to 
be careful in this matter, so it awfully concerns us to be 
most serious and solemn in trying both sorts of candidates 
above mentioned. And this synod does, therefore, in the 
name and fear of God, exhort and obtest all our presbyte- 
ries to take special care not to admit into the sacred office, 
loose, careless, and irreligious persons, but that they par- 
ticularly inquire into the conversation, conduct, and beha- 
viour of such as offer themselves to the ministry; and that 
they diligently examine all the candidates for the ministry 
in their experience of a work of sanctifying grace in their 
hearts; and that they admit none to the sacred trust that 
are not, in the eye of charity, serious Christians. And the 
synod does also seriously and solemnly admonish all the 
ministers within our bounds to make it their awful, con- 
stant, and diligent care to approve themselves to God, to 
their own consciences, and to their hearers, serious, faithful 

1 See Minutes, vol. ii. p. 26. 
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Stewards of the mysteries of God^ and of holy and exem- 
plary conversation. And the synod does also exhort ail 
the ministers within our bounds to use due care in exami- 
ning those whom they admit to the Lord's supper. This 
admonition was approved by the whole synod. And the 
synod further recommends unanimously to all our presby- 
teries, to take effectual care that each of their ministers is 
faithful in the discharge of his awful trust. And in parti- 
cular, that they frequently examine with respect to their 
members, into their life and conversation, their diligence in 
their work, and their method of discharging their ministe- 
rial calling; particularly that each presbytery do, at least 
once a year, examine into the manner of each minister's 
preaching; whether he insists in his ministry upon the 
great articles of Christianity, and in the course of his 
preaching recommends a crucified Saviour to his hearers 
as the only foundation of hope, and the absolute necessity 
of the omnipotent influences of divine grace to enable them 
to accept of this Saviour; whether he does, in the most 
solemn and affecting manner he can, endeavour to convince 
his hearers of their lost and perishing state whilst uncon- 
verted, and put them upon the diligent use of those means 
necessary, in order to obtain the sanctifying influences of 
the Spirit of God; whether he does, and how far he does dis- 
charge his duty towards the young people and children of 
his congregation, in a way of cktechising and familiar 
instruction; whether he does, and in what manner he does 
visit his flock and instruct them from house to house. And 
the synod hereby orders, that a copy of this minute be 
inserted in the books of each of our presbyteries, and be 
read at each of their presby terial meetings; and a record of 
its being reacd be minuted at the beginning of every ses- 
sion, and that there be ajso an annual record in each pres- 
bytery book of a corresponcience with this minute. An J 

31 
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in case any minister within our bounds shall be found 
defective in any of the aforementioned cases, he shall be 
subject to the censure of the presbytery; and if he refuse 
subjection to such censure, the presbytery are hereby 
directed to report his case to the next synod. And the 
synod recommends to each of the ministers within our 
bounds, to be as much in catechetical doctrines as they in 
prudence may think proper." ^ 

It is obvious that neither the knowledge nor power of 
evangelical religion could be dead in a church which was 
willing and able to issue such admonitions as the above. 
There may have been, and probably was a great declension 
in practical religion, but there was no denial of evangelical 
principles. The public sentiment of the church must have 
been in favour of genuine experimental godliness. The 
above overture so far illustrates the relation in which the 
synod stood to its own members and the several presbyte- 
ries, as it contains not only the solemn admonitions of the 
governing body, insisting upon the performance of specific 
duties, but directions as to the mode of their performance, 
and requisitions with which the presbyteries were called 
upon to comply. That these bodies felt these orders to be 
obligatory upon them, is obvious from their obedience. 
This overture is recorded at length in the presbytery book 
of Philadelphia, and in the minutes of their next subse- 
quent meeting it is stated, *^ The minute of synod ordered 
to be recorded in the presbyteries, was read according to 
order of synod, and by proper inquiries of the several 
members, it was found that the design of the said miniUe 
was in a good degree complied with." A nearly similar 
entry is made frequently in the minutes for subsequent 
years. That the presbytery of East Jersey complied with 
the above directions appears from the following record in 

1 Minutes, p. 31. 
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the synodical book: " There having been a complaint made 
by some members of the presbytery of East Jersey, that 
the presbytery are incapable to comply with the excellent 
design of the act of the last syHod with respect to the trials 
of candidates for the ministry, and of the fidelity of their 
own members in the discharge of their ministerial trust, by 
reason that several of their members, and Mr. John Cross 
in particular, neglect to attend the stated meetings of the 
presbytery; and that Mr. John Cross has, without the con- 
currence of the presbytery, removed from one congregation 
to another: the synod do declare that the conduct of such 
ministers as do neglect attendance on the meetings of the 
presbytery without necessity, or that take charge of any 
congregation without the presbytery's concurrence, to be 
disorderly, and justly worthy of presbyterial censure, and 
do admonish said Mr. Cross to be no further chargeable 
with such irregularities for the future." ^ 

How Mr. Tennent regarded this matter, and what au- 
thority he attributed to the act of synod, may be inferred 
from what he says in the paper read to that body in 1740, 
and before referred to. He therein complains of some of 
his brethren for ^^ setting out men to the ministry without 
so much as examining them about their Christian experi- 
ences, notwithstanding of a late canon of this synod enjoin- 
ing the same. How contrary is this practice to the Scrip- 
tures, and to our Directory, and of how dangerous ten- 
dency to the church of God! Is it probable that truly 

gracious persons would thus slight the precious souls of 
men?" 2 

In the year 1734, the following order was inserted on 
the minutes: <<The synod determiiles that no minister of 
our persuasion, in the government of Pennsylvania, or the 

* Minutes, vol ii. p. 36. 

2 Quoted by Mr. Thompson in his Government of the Church, p. 20. 
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lower counties^ from this time forward, marry by any 
license from the government, till the form of them be 
altered and brought into a nearer conformity to those of 
the neighbouring governments of New York and New Jer- 
sey, and particularly till they are altered in such a manner 
as hath no peculiar respect to the ministers of the church 
of England, nor oblige us to any of the forms and ceremo- 
nies peculiar to that church. And we do further agree to 
refer it to the presbyteries of Newcastle and Donegal, to 
make what regulations they see cause for upon the affair 
of licenses with respect to their own members/' In 1735, 
it is recorded that " upon reading last year's minutes rela- 
ting to marriages by licenses, it is supposed there may be 
some exempt instances, wherein the restraints of that act 
may be found too severe. The synod, therefore, order 
that each particular presbytery shall have full liberty to 
determine upon, and direct in such exempt cases, as they 
shall think convenient, provided always, that no minister 
within our bounds shall be allowed to marry by license 
any members of our established congregations, or others 
known to be of our communion, without certificates from 
the ministers of such congregations; or in case of the 
absence of the minister, or of the congregation's being 
without a minister, from some other substantial persons, 
that such marriage is regular, and that there is no just bar 
in the way of it." ^ The synod it seems felt no hesitation 
in assuming the right to control all its members in the 
exercise of one of their official functions; or, when the 
rule prescribed was found too strict, to order that the 
several presbyteries "should have full liberty" to deter- 
mine what cases should be exempted from its operation. 

In the following year we find a still more extraordinary 
record. " Upon motion made by a member, the synod do 

i Minatet, pp. 32, ^6. 
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agree that if any of our members, shall see cause to prepare I 
any thing for the press upon any controversy in religious j 
matters, before such member publish what he hath thus 
prepared, he shall submit the same to be perused by per- 
sons appointed for that purpose, and that Messrs. An- 
drews, Dickinson, Robert Cross, Pemberton, and Pierson, 
be appointed for this purpose in the bounds of the synod 
to the northward of Philadelphia; and Messrs. Anderson, 
Thomas Evans, Cathcart, Stevenson, and Thompson, in 
the bounds of the synod to the southward of Philadelphia. 
Approved.''^ Here then is an actual censureship of the 
press. . This is almost equal to the presbyterianism of 
France; where the national synods made and enforced 
similar regulations.^ All the gentlemen above-named, ex- 
cept ]^r. Piersoti, were present at this meeting of the 
synod; and yet no protest against what we should regard 
as a most extraordinary stretch of synodical power is even 
hinted; and no refusal of Mr. Andrews, Mr. Dickinson, 
Mr. Evans, or Mr. Pemberton, to act on such a commit- 
tee; and thus sanction the legality of its appointment. 
Surely they must be under a delusion, who, in their aspi- 
rations after advisory councils, long for the return of the 
early days of our church. 

The same year, (1736,) a long overture was introduced, 
no doubt, judging from the style and sentiments, by Mr. 
Thompson, against heresy. It alludes particularly to the* 
case of Mr. Hemphill, who had been unanimously disown- 
ed by the synod, as before stated. It urges " that seeing 
we are likely to have most of our supply of ministers to fill 
our vacancies, from the north of Ireland, and seeing it is 
too plain to be denied or called in question that we are in 
danger of being imposed upon by ministers and preachers 
from thence, though sufficiently furnished with all the for- 

1 BCinotes, p. 38. * QuickCs Synodicon, vol. ii. pp. Ill & ^, 
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malities of pre8b3rter]al credCTfiab,'' die adoption of th- 
riotis expedients for guarding against the danger. It abo 
testifies against the custom of some of the Irish presbjrte- 
ries of ordaining men sine titulo before they come to this 
country, thus depriving the presbyteries here of their right 
of judging of their fitness for the sacred office. In conse- 
quence of this overture it is recorded: <^The synod do 
agree that no minister ordained in Ireland sine titulo be 
received to the exercise of the ministry among us, until he 
submit to such trials as the presbytery among whom he 
resides shall think proper to order and appoint, and the 
synod do also advertise the general synod in Ireland, that 
their ordaining any such sine titulo before their sending 
them hither for the future, will be very disagreeable and 
disobliging to us. And the synod do appoint Messrs. 
Robert Cross, John Thompson, and Joseph Houston to 
send the above overture and appointment to the general 
synod in Ireland inclosed in a proper letter unto them.''* 
On a subsequent page it is stated that ^^ inquiry being 
made of the several presbyteries whether they had com- 
plied with an order of synod touching the admission of 
foreign ministers and candidates that come from Europe, 
it was found that the order has been complied with.'' It is 
evident from the above overture, and from various other 
sources, that the Irish members in their zeal against error 
were not actuated by any sectional jealousies. Their ef- 
forts were directed against their own countrymen. There 
was no desire to gain or confirm an ascendency in the 
synod for men of their own origin. The very persons 
most prominent in these measures, are found writing urgent 
letters to New England for suitable ministers to supply 
their vacant churches. Under these circumstances it is im- 
possible to question either the sincerity of their professions, 
or the purity of their motives. 

1 Minutet, p. 40. 
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In 1737, an overture was introduced and approved in 
reference to itinerant preachers. This act forbad a licen- 
tiate to preach in any vacant congregation without the 
order of the presbytery to which he belonged, or of the 
presbytery under whose care the congregation was placed. 
It forbad: also the congregations to invite any minister or 
probationer without the concurrence of their presbytery;^ 
&c. In- the following year this order was so modiJQed as 
to forbid any minister belonging to the synod " to preach 
in any congregation belonging to another presbytery," 
after being warned by any ipiember of the presbytery that 
his so preaching would be likely to cause division. To 
this was added the explanation, that this prohibition by 
one member was to be merely temporary. If the presby- 
tery to which the congregation belonged gave the stranger 
liberty to preach, he might do so.. Thus explained, it was 
agreed to nemine contradicente,^ In 1739, it is stated 
that " The act made last year with respect to ministers 
preaching out of thfeir own bounds being taken under a 
review, the synod determine that if any minister in the 
bounds of any of our presbyteries judge that the preaching 
of any minister or candidate of a neighbouring presbytery 
has had a tendency to promote division among them, he 
shall complain to the Presbytery in whose bounds the said 
congregation is; and that the minister who is supposed to 
be the cause of the aforesaid division shall be obliged to 
appear before them, and it shall be left to them to deter- 
mine whether he shall preach any more in the bounds of 
that congregation; and he shall be bound to stand to their 
determination, until they shall see cause to remove their 
prohibition; or the synod shall have an opportunity to 
take the afiair under cognizance. Approved nem, con.^^^ 
In 1740, the synod say that although this agreement had 

i Minutes, p. 54. < Ibid. p. 56. s Ibi4.p. 66. 
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at the time it was passed met with universal acceptance, 
yet as some of the brethren had become dissatisfied with 
it| and some of their people misinterpreted it, supposing it 
to be intended against all itinerant preaching, they agreed 
to repeal it, and thus avoid all contention on the subject. ^ 

This act is not so much an illustration of the power of 
the synod, as it is a declaration, and enforcing the rights of 
presbyteries. It merely provided that no man should 
preach in any congregation against the will of the presby- 
tery under whose care such congregation was placed. This 
is a principle fully recognised in our present constitution. 
If a congregation is vacant, it applies to the presbytery for 
supplies, or obtains permission to fill its own pulpit. That 
the presbytery has the right to watch over and provide for 
tbe religious instruction of its churches is one of the most 
familiar principles of our form of government It very 
clearly shows at once the agitation existing in those days, 
and the moderation of synod, that they were willing to 
waive this principle, though twice unanimously sanctioned, 
for the sake of peace. The opposition to this rule seems 
to have proceeded principally from Mr. Tennent. No man 
I was, under ordinary circumstances, more disposed than 
\ that gentleman to enforce the obligation of such rules, and 
' even to push them to extremes. But when he thought 
they stood in the way of the interests of religion, he tram- 
pled them under his feet. To create a division in the con- 
gregation of a converted pastor, or to preach against his 
consent within his bounds, was, in his eyes, a high eccle- 
siastical oflfence. But to preach the gospel to the people 
of a graceless minister, in despite of his remonstrances, was 
a matter of duty; and he would have done it, in despite 
of all the synods in the world. In this he was clearly 
right, as far as the principle is concerned. There are ob- 

1 Mimites, p. 73. 
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ligations superior to those of mere ecclesiastical order; and 
there are times when it is a duty to disregard rules, which 
we admit to be legitimate both in their own nature, and in 
respect to the authority whence they proceed. It was on 
this principle that the apostles and the reformers acted. 
It is analogous to the right of revolution in civil communi* 
ties; and consequently the cases are very rare in which it 
can be resorted to, with a good conscience. Because the 
reformers rightfully trampled on the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties to which they were subject, it does not follow that 
every wandering evangelist, who thinks that he is a 
better man or better preacher than his brethren, may pro- 
pei:ly enter into parishes, divide congregations, and un- 
settle pastors at pleasure. Whether Mr. Tennent was 
right in applying his principle in the way he did, is a very 
difficult question, which belongs properly to a subsequent 
period of our history. 

It is worthy of remark that the same circumstances 
which called forth this act of the synod, under the differ- 
ent system of the Connecticut churches, led to the interfer- 
ence of the civil authorities. In May 1742, the General 
Assembly of Connecticut passed a law, in which, after a 
long preamble, they enacted that any settled minister, who 
should preach within the parish of another minister, unless 
invited by the latter and by the major part of the people, 
should be deprived of all the benefit of the law for the 
support of the clergy; that if any one, not a minister or 
licentiate, should teach or exhort in any parish, without 
being properly invited, he should be bound over in the 
penal sum of one hundred pounds; and if any stranger not 
an inhabitant of the colony should transgress in like man- 
ner, he was to be sent as a vagrant from constable to con- 
stable out of the bounds of the colony.* 

1 Trumlmirt Hiitory, toI. ii. p. 169>— 4. For this law ths Assoeifllion of 
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In the year 1738, the presbytery of Lewes brought in 
an overture respecting the examination of candidates for 
the ministry. After reciting the various disadvantages 
under which such candidates then laboured in the prosecu- 
tion of their studies, and the dangers arising from the ad- 
mission of uneducated men into the ministry, it proposed 
that the synod should agree that all the presbyteries should 
require every candidate, before being taken upon trial, to 
be furnished with a diploma from some European or New 
England college ; or in case he had not enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a college education, he should be examined by 
a committee of synod, who should give him a certificate of 
competent scholarship, when they foimd him to merit it. 
This overture was approved by a great majority; and 
Messrs. John Thompson, George Gillespie, James Ander- 
son, Thomas Evans, Henry Hook, James Martin, and 
Francis Allison, were appointed the committee of exami-' 
nation for the presbyteries to the south of Philadelphia ; 
and Messrs. Andrews, Robert Cross, G. Tennent, E. Pem- 
berton, J. Dickinson, D. Cowell, and J. Pierson for the 
presbyteries to the north of Philadelphia.^ 

In 1739, "the New Brunswick presbytery having 
brought a paper of objections against the act of last year, 
touching the previous examination of candidates, the 
synod consented to review that act, and upon deliberation 
agreed to the following overture, which they substitute in 
the place of it, viz. It being the first article in our excel- 
lent Directory for the examination of candidates for the 
sacred ministry, that they be inquired of what degrees 
they have taken in the university, &c.; and it being often- 
times impracticable for us in these remote parts of the 
earth, to obtain an answer to these questions of those who 

New Haven county tendered their hearty thanks to the Assembly, and 
prayed that it might be continaed in force. ^ Minutes, p. 61. 
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propose themselves for examination, many of our candi- 
dates not having enjoyed the advantage of an university 
education; and it being our desire to come to the nearest 
conformity to the incomparable prescriptions of the Direc- 
tory that our circumstances will admit of; and after long 
deliberation of the most proper expedients to comply with 
the intentions of the Directory where we cannot exactly 
fulfil the letter of it, the synod agree and determine that 
every person who proposes himself for trial as a candidate 
for the ministry, and who has not a diploma or the usual 
certificate from an European or New England university, 
shall be examined by the whole synod, or its commission, 
as to those preparatory studies which are generally passed 
through at the college, and if they find him qualified, shall 
give him a certificate which shall be received by our res- 
pective presbyteries as equivalent to a diploma or certifi- 
cate from the college. This, we trust, will have a happy 
tendency to prevent unqualified men from creeping in 
among us, and answer, in the best manner our present cir- 
cumstances are capable of, the design which our Directory 
has in view, and to which by inclination and duty we are 
all bound to comply to our utmost ability. This was 
agreed to by a great majority.'^^ 

Against the above act Messrs. Gilbert Tennent, William 
Tennent, Sen., William Tennent, Jun., Charles Tennent, 
Samuel Blair, and Eleazer Wales, together with four 
elders, protested. It is stated in the minutes of the next 
year, that various proposals were made with the view of 
reconciling these protesting brethren. As these efforts 
were not successful, " the synod,^' it is said, " still desiring 
that that unhappy difference may be accommodated, re- 
commend it to any brethren of the synod to consider any 
further expedient to that end, to be brought in at.the next 

1 Minutes, p. 66. 
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Miderunt.^^ What these expedients were, the records do 
not inform us. Two of them may be learned from other 
sources. Mr. Dickinson proposed that ^ there should, by 
consent of both parties, be drawn up a fair representation 
of the state of the case debated, and sent to the General 
Assembly of the church of Scotland or their commission; 
to the general synod of Ireland or their commission; or to 
the ministers of our profession in Liondon or Boston to 
obtain their judgment or advice."^ This proposal was 
rejected by Mr. Tennent, because, besides other reasons, 
the persons specified were mostly ^Mead formalists.^' ' 
Another expedient was suggested by Mr. Gillespie, which 
at first seemed likely to succeed. He proposed, ^^ that if a 
presbytery admit a man, they shall report his trials to the 
synod for their satisfaction on his taking his seat. When 
Mr. Tennent was asked by Mr. Dickinson, whether, in case 
of the synod's dissatisfaction, he would allow a re-exami- 
nation or censure ? he said. No. He would consent to the 
presbytery being censured, but not to the candidate being 
examined or censured. The matter was then dropped, as 
Mr. Tennent claimed the right of imposing what members 
he pleased upon the synod." ^ After these and other 
efforts for an accommodation had failed, ^'it was put to 
vote whether the said agreement (about candidates) should 
be repealed, or continued until some other expedient could 
be found to the synod's satisfaction; and it was voted that 
it continue at present. The protesting brethren renewed 
their former protest," and were joined by Mr. John Cross 
and Mr. Alexander Creaghead, ministers, and eleven 
elders. The Rev. George Gillespie and the Rev. Alexan- 

< fSee Protest presented to the synod of Philadelphia, June 1, 1741. Printed 
and sold by Benjamin Franklin, 1741. In the preface to this Protest the 
above fact is stated. 

' Remarks on the Protest examined and answered, p. 12. * Ibid. p. 16. 
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der Hucheson dissented.^ The synod then passed the 
following explanatory declaration: "That they do not 
hereby call in question the right of inferior presbyteries to 
ordain ministers^ but only assert their own right to judge 
of the qualification of their own members; and though 
they do not deny but that such as are brought into the 
ministry contrary to this agreement, may be truly gospel 
ministers, yet, inasmuch as they cannot but think the said 
agreement needful to be insisted on in order to the well being 
of this part of the Church of Christ, they cannot admit 
them, when so brought into the ministry, to be members of 
this synod, until they submit to the said agreement, though 
they do consent that they be in all other respects treated 
and considered as ministers of the Gospel ; any thing that 
they be otherwise construed in any of our former proceed- 
ings notwithstanding.'^ 

As this act was the immediate occasion of the schism 
which occurred in 1741, the consideration of it, as a con- 
stitutional question, must be reserved until the causes and 
merits of that great controversy come to be examined. It 
may, however, be remarked here, what indeed cannot fail 
to attract the reader's attention, that the opposition to this 
measure was not so much of an ecclesiastical as of a reli- 
gious character; that is, it did not arise so much from dif- 
ference of opinion as to the power of the synod, as from 
the supposed bearing of the act upon the interests of reli- 
gion. This is evident from the character of its opponents* 
They were all, unless Mr. Wales be an exception, Irishmen 
or Scotchmen.^ That the New England members took 

1 Minutes, p. 72. The names of the ministers and elders are not distin- 
guished in the above minute. By a reference to the list of members at the 
opening of the synod, it is ascertained that the only additional clerical priK 
testers were Mr. Cross of the presbytery of New Brunswick, and Mr. Aler- 
ander Creaghead of the presbytery of Donegal 

' This rem vk refers of course only to the clergymen. The feur TenneDts 
and Mr. Blair were Irish; so it is belicTed was Mr. John Cross. Mr. Alex- 
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side with the majority in all this matter, appears from the 
absence of their names from the Hst of either protestants 
or dissenters; from the open effort of Mr. Dickinson to 
conciliate Mr. Tennent's consent to some compromise; and 
especially from the fact that when the synod of New York 
was formed, to which the New England members in the 
general attached themselves, it was made one of its funda- 
mental principles, that the synod should be obeyed. This 
provision, which has already been referred to, and which 
subsequently was incorporated into the terms of union be- 
tween the two synods, was evidently intended to meet just 
such cases as the present. It stated that if any member 
could not with a good conscience, either actively concur in, 
or passively submit to, any determination of the synod, he 
should peaceably withdraw, without attempting to make 
any schism, provided the synod insisted upon their deter- 
mination as essential to their doctrine or government. In 
reference to the act about itinerant preachers, the synod, 
though the matter had twice been unanimously concurred 
in, and though clearly in the right, declined to insist, when 
they saw the opposition springing up among some of their 
members and people. In relation to the act about the 
examination of candidates, they first adopted a modifica- 
tion, then proposed one expedient after another for a com- 
promise, but refused to give it up. As the other party 
thought they could not, with a good conscience, yield, a 
division became inevitable, and it therefore took place, 
though not in the Christian manner, in which the article just 

.andcr Creaghcad, (who is not to be confounded with Mr. Thomas Creaghead,) 
soon after this time became a Camcronian. These, together with Mr. Wales, 
whose origin is not known, were all the protestors. The two dissentients, 
Messrs. Gillespie and Hucheson, were both Scotchmen. Mr. Gillespie is the 
gentleman to whom Dr. Ilill refers when he says " even Gillespie, &.C.," with 
the design of showing that in the lowest depths of presby terianism, a lower 
still might be found. It may fairly be inferred, therefore, that the opposition 
in which Mr. Gillespie joined, did not arise from any lack of presbyterianism. 
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referred to afterwards provided for. This schism, however, 
never would have taken place, neither party would have 
been so unyielding, had they not, in a great measure, lost 
their confidence in each, and become embittered in their 
feelings. 

The motive therefore of Mr. Tennent's opposition to 
this act was not dislike of the ecclesiastical principle on 
which it was founded, but dislike of the object at which 
he thought it aimed. He believed it was adapted, and 
probably designed, to keep evangelical men out of the 
ministry, and therefore he would not submit to it.^ The 
arguments by which he and his friends justified their op- 
position; the ecclesiastical principles which they advo- 
cated, how far these difiered, or whether they differed at 
all from those of their opponents, are questions which be- 
long to a subsequent period of our history. It would be 
strange if Gillespie, Hucheson, and Creaghead, who sided 
more or less with Mr. Tennent, held a more lax system of 
presbyterianism than Dickinson, Pemberton, and Pierson, 
who, as far as appears, were on the other side. The 
reader will not, of course, confound the question as to the 
validity of the act respecting the examination of candi- 
dates, with the propriety of the exclusion of the New 
Brunswick presbytery, by a simple protest. Many who 
sanctioned the former measure, remonstrated against the 
latter. 

The review of the whole period which has now been 
passed over, must, it is believed, lead the reader to at least 
the three following conclusions. 

First, that the presbyterian church in the United States 
does not owe its existence to congregationalists. From 

1 In a letter from the synod to President Clapp of Yale College, it is stated, 
that when this act was passed, *' Mr. Gilbert Tennent cried out, that this waa 
-to prevent his father's school from training gracious men for the ministry.** 
Minutes, toL iii. p. 17. 
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the middle of the seventeenth^ to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, presbyterians were the most numerous 
class of emigrants to this country, and probably more nu- 
merous than all other classes combined. Our church is 
but one branch of this extended presbyterian family, and 
owes its origin to the English, Scotch, and Irish presbyte- 
rians, who sought on these shores a refuge from the perse- 
cutions or penury which awaited them at home. The 
congrcgationalists who associated with them, who were 
few in number, ceased to be congrcgationalists. They 
entered the church under the name and with the profession 
of presbyterians, promising "to submit to presbyterian 

rules." 

Second, that our church was, during this whole period, 

strictly and properly presbyterian. There was less irre- 
gularity in the organization of the congregations than 
among the churches of Scotland during the corresponding 
period of their history. The great majority of our minis- 
ters were presbyterially educated and ordained. The 
presbytery and synod not only exercised uniformly and 
without opposition all the powers which are now recog- 
nised as belonging to such bodies, but in many respects 
greatly exceeded them. In all the particulars in which 
they differed from the presbyteries and synods of the pre- 
sent day, they conformed to the principles and usages of 
the Church of Scotland. 

Third, that assent to the system of doctrine contained in 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, has always been a 
condition of ministerial communion in the Presbyterian 
Church. Before 1729, this was, in effect, the case; after 
that time, it was the publicly asserted and uniformly en- 
forced condition of admission into the ministry in our com- 
munion. 

END OF PART I. 
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